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Scientific LOCK 
\ MECHANISM 


The Fox not only has the simplest lock mechanism of any 

fire arm made, but is constructed on strictly scientific principles. 

The metal in the hammer is so distributed as to give it the 

quickest possible action and makes breakage practically impossi- 

ble. The Fox hammer strikes direct, eliminating the use and 

delay of delivering the blow through a firing pin. The cocking 

of the Fox lock is effected by direct action on the hammer extension, and no intermediate 
parts are employed which would cause unnecessary complications and friction. 

All of these vital points will be just as apparent to the casual hunter as they are to the 
most experienced sportsman. There is no element of risk in purchasing a Fox Gun as it has 
been proved and tested and endorsed the world over as ‘‘The Finest Gun in the World’’. Every 
gun from $37.50 to $362.00 is fitted with genuine Krupp Fluid Steel Barrels, and if you select 
even the A grade for $37.50, you realize at once it has a hang and balance that you cannot 
find in other guns that cost nearly ten times as much. Every Fox Gun must stay tight for- 
ever—this is our guarantee, but one of the greatest satisfactions in purchasing a Fox is the 
absolute confidence the shooter can have that his trip will not be spoiled by the breakage of 

some weak part. Spring breakage is practically un- 

known in the Fox Gun, as we use the famous Fox 
Spiral Springs throughout 
the entire mechanism. 


The A Grade Gun shown in the cut above is all gun—no elab- 
orate engraving. It has the plain English imported walnut stock, 
and just enough engraving and checkering to relieve the absolute 
plainness. ‘The shooting qualities are equal to any gun made. List 
price $50.00 and your dealer can sell it to you at $37.50 net, and with the new 1911 Automatic 
Ejector $49.50 net. If you cannot secure it through your dealer send your order direct to us. 


Our 1911 Model Fox Ejector Gun is the finest Ejector Gun made. It is an inspiration— 
in a class by itself and must be seen to be appreciated. Full automatic in its operation, yet the 
gun can be opened and closed practically as easily as our Non-Ejector Guns. 


Our 1911 Model is branded ‘Made by A. H. Fox Gun Company.’’ This stamps its 
quality—A Genuine Fox Gun. This new model has non-breakable fore-end fastener in place 
of the flat spring previously used. It is the simplest and strongest fore-end fastener in exist- 
ence. Absolutely unbreakable and guaranteed for all time by us. Price $25.00 net. Our 
illustrated catal »gue shows our complete line. Send forit. Net retail prices $362.00 to $25.00. 


“KH-Fox Gun Co. momar 
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SHOOTING THE VANISHING SHEEP 
OF THE DESERT 


W. E. HUMPHREY 


Calexico-Mexicali is the double name 
given to the little city bisected by the 
international boundary line between 
California and Lower California—the 
first being the name of the American 
half and the latter the name of the 
Mexican half. This name is formed, as 
will be seen, by a combination of the 
abbreviations for Mexico and California. 
Recently this place has figured promi- 
nently in the press dispatches concern- 
ing the Mexican Revolution, as several 
fights have occurred near this town. 

On the evening of October 19, 1909, 
Mrs. Humphrey and I stepped from the 
train at this modern little city of recent 
growth which had been brought into ex- 
istence principally by a great irrigation 
project in that vicinity. We were met 
at the train by our guide, Mr. E. W. 
Funcke. We were on our way for a 
hunt after the Nelson big horned sheep, 
a variety to be found in Lower Califor- 
nia. These sheep, while generally re- 
sembling the big horn sheep of the 
Rocky mountains in color and other 


characteristics, may be said to differ 
and be generally described as a smaller 
variety with very large horns, !ong legs 
and a small body. It is known to science 
as the Ovis-Nelsoni. 

The Tenaga mountains is a low range 
rising abruptly from the desert, sit- 
uated almost in the center of Lower 
California east and west, and about a 
hundred miles south of the international 
line. This range is entirely separated 
from the main range by valleys vary- 
ing in width from several miles to nar- 
row You ean ride entirely 
around this range keeping on the desert 
without ever getting but little, if any, 
above sea-level. The sheep at certain 
times of the year cross from the main 
range onto this range of mountains. 
Undoubtedly this is due to the food to 
be obtained in the Tenaga Range. 
While we speak of the big horn sheep 
and generally think of it. as the dweller 
of the mountain tops, yet it is not al- 
ways that this is true. I have myself 
seen the mountain sheep on the desert 


canons. 
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MR. AND MRS. W. E. HUMPHREY 
ON THE DESERT. 


It is probable that all 
the sheep that inhabit this range stay 


below sea-level. 


here but a portion of each vear and then 
cross the narrow desert valleys back to 
the This Tenaga Range 
runs almost directly north and south, is 


main range. 
about twenty miles long and from one 
to five miles wide. Its foot is always in 
the sands of the desert and its highest 
peaks I would estimate to be from two 
to three thousand feet high. It is a 
mass of broken and shattered rock of red 
and black, lava mixed with gray sand- 
stone, seamed by high-walled and narrow 
canons and presenting many high and 
precipitous cliffs. There are many soli- 
tary and conical peaks to be found. 
Some of these stand alone like great 
pyramids in the desert, eut off from the 
main range by the countless millions of 


ages of erosion. 


This Tenaga Range which means the 
mountains-with-the-waterholes, was our 
objective point. Next morning after our 
arrival in Calexico we visited the cus- 
toms officers and talked with them 
through an interpreter and finally ful- 
filled the many requirements made to 
permit us to enter Mexico with rifles 
and ammunition. With the good wishes 
of these Mexican officials, whom we 
found at all times extremely courteous 
and obliging, we started on our journey. 
We were taken the first stage, about 
seven miles to the Little Ranch in the or- 
dinary spring road wagon. From Mr. 
Little’s ranch we plunged into the des- 
ert. This is the Little Ranch where 
General (?) Stanley Williams and his 
brave but foolhardy little band of eighty 
followers were slaughtered in their at- 
tack upon some four hundred Mexican 
regulars. After lunch with Mr. Little he 
took us again in his wagon ‘and we 
crossed the great irrigation ditch, which 
is really a large stream, went right 
through what afterwards was the battle 
ground above mentioned and_ then 
turned westward across the desert, here 
as level as the surface of a quiet lake, 
towards some low mountains about fif- 
teen miles distant. It was our first ex 
perience on the desert. It was hot, not in 
the moist, oppressive heat of the tropics, 
but the dry, burning heat that comes 
from the mouth of a flaming furnace. 
The heat waves danced upward from the 
burning sand. Suddenly on the west- 
ward rim of the desert we beheld the 
arm of a lake jutting out in front of 
us, and in a short time this lake ad- 
vanced north and south. In a few min- 
utes it entirely surrounded us and for 
more than an hour we drove across ap- 
parently a small island in the center of 
a great lake, but we remained always in 
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the exact center of that island. Nothing 
could have been more realistic than this 
mirage. Neither the tenderfoot nor the 
experienced so far as appearance is con- 
cerned are able to distinguish between 
the real and the unreal. Here the desert 
sand was smooth and hard and in spite 
of the heat, to which Little’s horses were 
About 
however, 


accustomed, we made good time. 
seven miles of this driving, 
brought us to loose sand, and here we 
found our pack train awaiting us which 
had started from the Little Ranch ahead 
of us. We were now compelled to aban- 
don the wagon and take to the saddle. 
Our pack train consisted of four horses 
and six mules. 

The personnel of the party besides 
Mrs. Humphrey, Funcke and myself, con- 
sisted of our camp cook, a Mr. Dunn, and 
idele, a Mexican, whose duties were 
supposed to be that of general helper and 
whose knowledge of English was even 
more scanty than his apparel. We con- 
tinued westward for about five miles, 
passed through a low gap and down to a 
salt lagoon. several 
miles wide and was in reality the head 
of the Gulf of California. Here we 
camped for the first night. This lagoon 
should have been dry by this time for 


This lagoon was 
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many miles to the south, but for some 
reason not clearly understood it had not 
followed its usual action and this re- 
sulted in a change in our plans and 
caused us a dreary ride, going and re- 
turning, of a hundred miles through the 
parched and dusty desert we otherwise 
would have avoided, and which we did 
not figure upon in planning the trip. 
This fact, not be antici- 


which could 


pated, added greatly to the hardships of 


the trip, and also took away practically 
a week of the time that otherwise could 
have been spent in hunting. This por- 
tion of the trip across this desert was 
trying to all, but especially to Mrs. 
Humphrey, but such things must always 
be expeeted on expeditions of this char- 
acter. The heat became less with the go- 
ing down of the sun, but the night was 
warm. We placed our cots on the sand 
and did not make use of the tents. Manv 
writers have attempted to describe the 
beauties of a night upon the desert. The 
stars hung like globes of light and their 
You 


see countless thousands of stars that you 


brillianey was like balls of fire. 


seen before blazing in the 
A night the 
one of the grandest sights that this world 
During the day I had suc- 


have never 


firmament. on ilesert is 


affords. 
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LEY WILLIAMS AND HIS 


OF CALEXICO, WHERE GEN. (?) STAN- 


BAND WERE DESTROYED. 











THE OUTFIT ON THE DESERT NEAR SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, 12 MILES WEST 
OF CALEXICO. 


ceeded in shooting several quail and that 
furnished us a breakfast for our first 
morning out for an appetite that needed 
no tempting. 

The next day we rounded the north 
end of the lagoon and then turned our 
weary way south, keeping at all times 
few miles of its shores. All 
day long over the burning sands we con- 
tinued without anything to break the aw- 
ful heat. 
thorn trees and stopped for lunch. We 
had brought some watermelons with us 
from the Little Ranch. Here Mrs. Hum- 
phrey and I ate the last one. I trust 
that I may never again crave anything 
as I did that melon. The intense heat 
had thrown us into a fever that created 
a thirst that the melon seemed to satisfy 
as water would not. Fortunately, as is 
usually the case, this first day was our 
worst so far as suffering from heat and 


within a 


At noon we came to some large 


thirst was concerned, as we both recov- 
ered from the fevered condition com- 
pletely within a few days. 

Coming to the arm of the lake late in 
the afternoon we camped. Funcke took 
a horse and rode three miles to the foot 
of a mountain to a spring and filled our 
canteens for camping use. Remember, 
that we had no water except what we 
carried in our canteens from the Little 
Ranch. The horses would drink the lag- 
goon water, but it was too salty for us. 
That evening after sundown I took my 
shotgun, and Mrs. Humphrey and I went 
down to the lake and concluded to take 
a bath therein as a relief from the in- 
tense heat. Just as I was coming out a 
large flock of quail appeared in some 
bushes. I grabbed my gun and some 
shells and succeeded in killing six. It 
was the first time that I had ever made 
use of that particular style of hunting 








LAKE LITCHFIELD (OR LAGUNA SALADA), 22 MILES WEST OF CALEXICO, 
SIGNAL MOUNTAIN BEARING NORTH 12 MILES. 














ON THE DESERT. 


costume. While crossing the desert we 
frequently saw flocks of these quail, but 
after reaching the mountains we saw 
them no more. 

The next day away to the southward 
we saw the Tenaga mountains. For five 
and one-half hours we continued on the 
trail and coming to a stream of water 
concluded to camp. We went up this 
eanon about a mile and a half and found 
a hot spring. Here we again took a bath 
but found the water so hot that we had 
to first dip it from the spring. As we 
were coming back down the canon we 
met two men that had crossed the main 
range of mountains. A little inquiry 
elicited the information that for some 
reason they were escaping from Califor- 


nia. Funcke diagnosed their ease as that 
of train robbers. In any event, they 
gave us an uneasy night for fear that 


they might attempt to steal our horses. 


The two together earried nothing but 
one small hand bag. They disappeared 
the next morning and undoubtedly fol- 
lowed our tracks back to civilization. 
The next day was our longest march, 
but it must be made in order to reach 
water. We traveled twenty-seven miles 
this day, a long trip over hot sand for a 
pack train. However, the weather was 
cooler and during the afternoon partly 
cloudy, and this brought great relief. 
We reached our camping place at dark. 
Mrs. Humphrey was completely exhaust- 


ed and had to be helped from her saddle, 








VIEW OF THE DESERT FROM A MOUNTAIN TOP NEAR THE TENAGA VALDEZ 
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MR. HUMPHREY AND ONE OF 
THE BIG RAMS. 


but we were all comforted and placed in 
good humor by the fact that the hard- 
est was over and that we were at last at 
We were now at 
the north end of the Tenaga range we 
We 
camped near a large waterhole, the first 
in this range of mountains. These holes 


the hurting grounds. 


had so long been trying to reach. 


are the only source of water supply in 
Funcke is the only white 
In the 
month that we were in the desert we saw 
running water but twice. These water- 
holes are worn out of solid granite that 


this region. 
man that knows their location. 


forms the real foundation of these moun- 
tains. The mountains in this section are 
almost as clean and barren as a tin roof, 
and when a rain does come it pours off 
the mountains, rushes down the canons 
with gigantic foree, earrying before it 
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masses of rock and sand including even 
huge boulders. This action cuts great 
pockets into the solid granite, and where 
these are found in bodies of granite that 
are uncracked, and also where they are 
shaled, as occurs frequently in these 
deep and perpendicular gorges, they 
form the waterholes in this remarkable 
range of mountains. So far as known 
there are only seven or eight of these 
sources of water supply in this range. 
None of these are very large. Except 
the head of stock 
would, in three or four days, have drank 
all the water contained in any one of 
them. With the exception of the large 
hole where we were now camping it was 
impossible for the stock to get to any of 
them and it was no small work to carry 
in buckets each day sufficient water for 
ten head of animals. 

As we passed around this range in our 
hunting trip we did not leave a suffi- 
cient supply of water for another party, 
so you ean see what these waterholes 
mean to the hunter. Although it had 
not rained since August and it was now 
October, the water in these holes was 
still sweet and pure. 

The next morning, October 24th, 
Funcke and I decided to try for sheep. 
We climbed to the top of the mountain 
off to the south of us which took us 
about two hours. The climbing was 
steep and was over great masses of boul- 
ders and broken stone. However, going 
up it was the easiest mountain climbing 
I had ever done, for every step is firm. 
The last three or four hundred feet was 
almost perpendicular, but the broken 
and sharp edges enabled us to climb al- 
most like we were going up stairs. Near 
the top it was so steep that we could 
never have gotten up if the stone had 
been either slippery or loose, but the 


first one, our ten 
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sharp, dry edges enabled us to go over 
almost perpendicular places. On top 
this mountain was practically flat, about 
two and one-half miles long and one- 
half as wide with everywhere a well-de- 
fined rim where the drop was perpen- 
dicular from a few feet to several hun- 
dred. We hunted along this rim for 
some hours and had almost completed 
the cireuit, when Funcke, getting down 
on his hands and knees, crawled to the 
edge of a high cliff, and, looking over, 
immediately dodged back and whispered 
to me that he had looked directly down 
on three sheep feeding but a few feet 
below. With my gun in readiness T 
crawled to the edge and looked over to 
the spot he had indicated, but no sheep 
were there, and I noticed that the 
shadow of my head fell full on the shelf 
where the sheep had been feeding. I im- 
mediately jumped up and told Funcke 
that undoubtedly this blunder that he 
had made, had at once alarmed the 
sheep, and the only chance now was to 
get where we could have as good view 
of the mountainside as possible. I started 
and ran north a short distance where 
there was a break in the level rim of the 
mountain eaused by the heading of a 
eanon. This break enabled me to get a 
good view of a portion of the cliffs be- 
low. Looking far down the mountain 
side I saw the three sheep running rap- 
idly, jumping from one stone to another, 
evidently greatly alarmed. Looking 
down upon them from this distance they 
appeared little larger than rabbits. They 
really looked like toy sheep. This effect, 
I think, was produced more by being di- 
rectly above them than by the distance. 
They immediately disappeared but soon 
came into sight again and one of them 
jumped across a narrow chasm and 
stood on top of a sharp pinnacle of stone 
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about twenty-five feet high, as we after- 
wards found. 
the three and was a young ram. Stand- 
ing on this point he looked like the pic- 
tures that we used to see in the school 
books of the chamois in the Alps. I did 
not think that he was a trophy worth 
having, 
great need of 
shot, but I 
bought a 
distance 


This was the largest of 


but we eertainly in 
meat. It 
remembered 


rifle 


work. 


were 
was a long 


that | 


expressly for 


had 
long 
Exeept as to. dis- 
tance it was an easy shot, for it was 
almost directly below me. When I fired 
he seemed to hesitate for an instant as 
if waiting for the bullet, and as TI was 
thinking of shooting again he tumbled 
off and disappeared from sight. I took 
my glasses and soon saw two of his feet 
sticking out past the edge of a stone 
This told the story. 
ning up and I told him that I had killed 
the largest one. Just then still further 
down the mountain I saw one of the oth- 
ers. This was a lamb. Funcke said as 
I wanted a lamb for the University that 
I had better shoot this one if I could. I 
told him I would try it, and to my sur- 
prise it dropped in its tracks. These were 
the first shots I had fired from my new 
rifle at game, and I was well satisfied, 
while Funcke was so greatly pleased that 
he had many complimentary stories to 
tell of my skill after we reached camp. 
It was a dangerous climb down to where 
the sheep lay, but as that was a good 
way to start for camp, we made it. 


Funeke came run- 


Subsequent events proved that I was 
wise in securing this lamb as it was the 
only one that we saw on the trip. As 
these mountains were the easiest to 
climb we now discovered that they were 
also the hardest to go down, for there 
was no slipping or sliding. Each step 


had to be taken with care. We went 
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down a great canon that was literally 
gorged from the mouth to the beginning 
with a mass of smooth, round boulders of 
all sizes from pebbles to those twenty 
feet or more in diameter. A slip or 
misstep meant in all probability a 
broken leg. It was the most trying trip 
down the mountain that I had ever made 
but there was no escape from it. It took 
us over two hours to reach the desert, 
which we did just at dark, thankful that 
we had made it in time to prevent us 
from spending a night on the mountain, 
for there is no climbing down these 
mountains in the dark. We had three 
miles more and this almost entirely in 
loose sand. 

These three miles appeared to us to 
stretch back to Calexico. This was my 
first day’s hunt. It was one of the hard- 
est that I had ever experienced. In fact, 
it was the hardest of this entire trip, 
and when I reached camp I was about 
as near exhaustion as I have ever been. 
However, I got a sort of grim satisfac- 
tion from the fact that Funcke, although 
this had been his business for several 
years, was about as near done for as I. 

The next day I stayed in camp while 
Funeke and the Mexican went after the 
trophies. This was a day of intense 
heat. If your gun lay on the sand it be- 
came, in a short time, so hot that it 
would sear and blister the hand. How- 
ever, this proved to be our last hot day, 
and after the 27th of October the wea- 
ther was really delightful, except during 
a few hours in the middle of the day. 

On the 26th we again hunted all day, 
but killed nothing and saw nothing but 
a jackrabbit and a rattlesnake. The ears 
of one and the skin of the other we 
brought into camp as trophies. They 
were both found on the very top of the 
mountain. 
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On the 27th we moved camp about fif- 
teen miles further to the southwest to 
another waterhole. This was the most 
beautiful spot on the entire trip and was 
known as the Tenaga-Colorado, from the 
red stone that surrounded it. The 
canon was surrounded by high and 
steep mountains composed of a beauti- 
ful combination of black, gray and red 
stone. 

The next day we hunted over splendid 
ground and walked a great distance but 
saw no sheep, but did find much fresh 
sign showing that there were numbers of 
them somewhere in the range. 

On the next day after a long tramp 
we were returning to camp and were 
walking down in the desert about three 
o’clock in the afternoon at the 
very top of the tallest peak in the neigh- 
borhood near a little slide of loose rock 
we saw four sheep. After a careful 
study with our glasses we concluded that 
one that was lying down in the shade of 
a thorn tree was a large ram. It was so 
shaded that it was impossible to make it 
out clearly. We concluded that if we 
were to make the climb and get down be- 
fore dark, there was no time to be lost. 
So leaving everything that we had, but 
the gun and one canteen, we started at 
once to climb as rapidly as possible. The 
last three or four hundred feet was al- 
most perpendicular and we worked our 
way upward with greatest difficulty 
along the face of the rock by the shelves, 
crevices and projecting points. We had 
gone up on the opposite side of the 
eanon from that on which the sheep 
were, and as the wind was favorable and 
blowing quite a gale and as we were en- 
tirely out of sight we did not anticipate 
any probability of alarming the sheep. 
Finally we worked out on a point that 


when 


narrowed to a perpendicular rock a hun- 
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dred feet high on the eanon side and half 
as high on the other, and only a few 
feet wide, but fortunately a shelf ran 
along our side of this perpendicular 
rock about three feet from the top. This 
gave us a splendid opportunity to keep 
We crawled out on this shelf 
and slowly peeped over. We had guessed 


concealed. 


correctly and found that we were almost 
opposite the sheep, but a little below 
them. They were now up and feeding 
and were gradually working out on the 
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canon. Although probably 300 yards 
away, no sooner did our heads appear 
above the rim of the rock than an old 
ewe immediately noticed us and stood 
intently looking in our direction. We 
took the glasses and saw that all four 
were accounted for but that three were 
ewes and one a young ram. What we 
thought the big ram was the large ewe 
that was watching us. I found upon this 
trip that the old ewes are the watchful 
animals of the flock; that almost uni- 
versally they are the ones that discover 
you first. After that hard walk and 
climb and after so many days of hard 
hunting we were sorely disappointed, 
but I had too often had luck run against 
me before to be entirely discouraged. As 
camp meat was badly needed I decided 
to kill one of the sheep if I could. The 
action of the old ewe had alarmed the 
rest, and they were all starting to walk 
away. If anything was to be done it 
must be done quickly, so I rested my 
gun on the rock and asked Funcke which 
one I should try. The old ewe was the 
nearest and presented the best shot, but 
Funcke indicated a young one that was 
now out over the rim of the canon that 
he thought would make better meat, and 
would also make a good museum speci- 
men. Just as Funcke had pointed out 
the one he desired, as if in response to 
his selection, it jumped upon the top of 
the projecting rock and stopped to look 
at us. At the crack of the rifle it 
plunged forward and slid far down the 
mountain side out of sight. Funcke 
turned to me and said, ‘‘ That was a shot 
that I could not have made.’’ I got some 
comfort out of that that soothed me to 
a certain degree for not finding any ram 
There was no time to go 
We 


in the buneh. 


after the dead sheep. were in a 
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hard position where for a long 
distance we could only get down 
by clinging to the rocks in many 
places with our hands and low- 
ering ourselves step by step. 
We hurried as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and it was well that we 
did it, for it was dark by the 
time we were once more down on 
the desert. Although we had 
the light of the stars it was slow 
and dangerous going, not only 
on account of the rough travel- 
ing, but more especially on ac- 
count of the savage and terrible 
choya 





eactus which grew in 
great abundance in all this part 
of the country. The spine of 
this cactus is as sharp as the 
finest needle and almost as 
hard as tempered steel, and will 
penetrate the leather of the 
heaviest hunting boot. It in- 
flicts a most painful and even 
dangerous wound. It is the 
curse of the traveler in this 
weird land. For two and a half 
hours we worked our way 
towards camp, but in the dim 
it was impossible for us to make 
out certainly the landmarks to en- 
able us to locate it. We had just 
conelnded that it was the best thing 
for us to make a fire and stay on the 
desert for the night, when Funcke in the 
dim light discovered horse tracks in the 
sand. We knew these had been made by 
our own pack-train. This gave us our 
bearing and in thirty minutes more we 
were in camp after fourteen hours of 
steady and hard walking and climbing. 
We were more glad to get into camp on 
account of those there than on our own 


light 


account, because Mrs. Humphrey had 
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had but little experience in camp life 
and she and Dunn had already imagined 
many terrible fates that had befallen us. 
We went after the sheep the next day. 
It was a good specimen, and is now 
mounted and in the University of the 
State of Washington. 
The rest of this day and the next we 
hunted over a large amount of country, 
but saw nothing but one small ewe a 


long way off on the mountain side. It 


really began to seem as if no large rams 
were to be found. So far not one had 
been seen except the day that I killed 
the ewe. 


(To be continued. ) 


























Bear ager’s a tremble that gets in your gun, 
Whenever you meet with an extra big one; 
It’s Buck ager doubled and trebbled wntil, 
You can’t hold a bead on the side of a hill. 


In your shivering frenzy you pump out the lead, 
Widely over the hillside your missiles are spread, 
You shoot at his tail and you shoot at his head, 
And when it’s all over the powder is dead. 


I once knew a hunter, his name it was Barrett, 
Who met with a bear as red as a carrot, 
And big as a bovine, without any doubt, 
In quarters so close that he couldn’t back out. 


The Winchester rattled; just one single shot; 
‘*Surely,’’ I said ‘‘he has fetched him to pot,’’ 
But when I came up there was no bear in sight, 
And Barrett was white as a sheet from the fright. 


’The bear ager had him tight in its clutch, 

Much worse befuddled than any old Dutch, 

For he swore by the hair standing up on his head, 
That the bear couldn’t run on account of the lead. 





‘‘Now tell me truly,’’ said I to him, ‘‘ Newt, 

How many slugs into that bear did you shoot?’’ 
Finding just one that was minus the lead. 

And I’m sure by this time he’s as dead as a smelt.’’ 


‘The shells that I emptied are no longer flying; 
We'll count them right quick if you think I’m a lying,’’ 
So we gathered them up, fifteen as he said, 

Finding just one, that was minus the lead. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOWITCH 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


[Note.—The incidents related here under the above title are a few of the many expe- 
riences of a very common man, and a few of his friends, while following the trail of the 
mowitch. The incidents mentioned are seldom related in the order in which they occurred 
—days, weeks, months, and, in some instances, years intervening; nor have’all these (to 
the writer, at least) interesting experiences occurred in the same locality. In recording 
same, the writer disclaims all credit for having always been a successful deer hunter; in 
fact, he has to acknowledge that many of his acquaintances have been far more successful 
on the mowitch trail than he has been. This can be attributed to at least three reasons: 
In the first place, some of them are better hunters; others have been more fortunate in 
having always lived, for the most part, in far better deer regions, while last, but by no 
means least, more time has been at their disposal in which to follow the mowitch than has 
been the case with the writer. There is one thing, however, that can be said, and that 
most positively, and that is this: A Davy Crockett, nor vet a Daniel Boone, nor any of 
their mighty tribe, has ever followed the mowitch trail deriving more genuine pleasure 
finish than has the 


therefrom for each trail run to a successful 


In the locality in which I have lived 
the past few years big game has been 
anything but abundant and though some 
of us—that is to say, my youngest 
brother Jay, and my nephew Floyd— 
usually aeecou..+ for a few deer each fall, 
the number that has fallen before our 
rifles near here (Salmon Arm, British 
Columbia) has not exceeded the legal 
limit by a long ways. I remember of one 
fall that, though we hunted more than 
usual, not a track was seen in the snow, 
though they were fairly plentiful before 
the snow came—a time, by the way, when 
we found it impossible to tear ourselves 
away from our regular duties, for, like 
many others with the Nimrod blood 
coursing through our veins, we, from ne- 
cessity, had to busy ourselves in ways 
far less interesting, though perhaps more 
remunerative than following the trail of 
the mowitch, the bringing down of 
which by a successful shot from the ri- 
fle, after a long day of persistent track- 
ing, might well be called the best of all 
pastimes—certainly not taking a_ back 
seat as to the exercise offered the one 
who staid with the game to a finish, or 
equalled by the thrills experienced in 
the keen anticipation by the one so for- 
tunate as to be found plowing his way 
through the snow, newly fallen, in hopes 
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of overhauling the critter that made 
those tracks, which, often, seemed as 
never likely to end. 

The first deer so unfortnnate as to 
eome within range of my little .30-30 
Winchester carbine was one of the larg- 
est bucks I have ever killed, and the tell- 
ing might prove of interest to those who 
have been so fortunate as to kill a simi- 
lar prize, as well as to those who have 
yet to experience the indescribable sensa- 
tions of gazing on their first mowitch, 
the remembrance of which will linger in 
the memory as long as life lasts. 

The day in question found me in the 
hills somewhat before daylight, my in- 
tention being to reach the district to be 
hunted by the time it was light enough 
to see to shoot. This was some two or 
three miles away and on what was lo- 
cally known as the ‘‘second bench.’’ My 
favorite method of hunting was to work 
up the mountain in the forenoon, keep- 


ing a sharp lookout for game, and it 


nothing was seen to put in the afternoon 
earefully working the benches on the 
way down. In hunting in this way one 
has the advantage 
is nearly always seen below him and, be- 
sides, there is not nearly the chance of 
the deer seeing the hunter as readily as 
when the latter is below. Furthermore 
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of the game as it 
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the deer is far less liable to hear or smell 
one when one keeps above and when the 
deer is finally sighted the hunter usually 
has a far better prospect of getting a 
shot than when the deer is discovered 
above, as often, in the latter case, the 
deer sees the hunter first and may have 
been watching him for some time previ- 


ous, and when finally seen by the hunter © 


has only one mighty bound to make to be 
out of sight over some little knoll which 
he seems to always have up his sleeve for 
just such occasions and—he seldom fails 
to make the most of his opportunities as 
many a hunter ean testify from plenty 
of experience. 

Up to the time of which I write no 
snow had fallen, though it was daily ex- 
pected and desired by those who found 
their ideal sport in following the trail 
of the mowiteh. A few old tracks were 
seen just before reaching the second 
bench, but nothing fresh enough to 
prove of special interest until well on 
the bench when several fresh tracks were 
seen in the loose ground, which at this 
place was free from grass, while a little 
farther on, on a little point, the ground 
looked much as though a small band of 
sheep had been having a frolic—the soil 
being torn up to such an extent by the 
sharp hoofs of the deer. 

Certainly the prospects seemed good 
and the interest in the game increased as 
a little farther on several small bushes 
and saplings were discovered stripped of 
their bark—fresh work, too, caused by 
some buck in a fierce attack with his 
horns. If there was a time to move 
earefully, which also meant slowly, that 
time was then. This district had been 
burned over several years before and 
charred logs covered the ground in 
places, while in others a healthy second 
growth had started which, with the logs 


and fallen poles still lying thickly about, 
often made the walking difficult, and if 
one was not very careful, noisy as well. 

A half mile of this brought me out in 
a small opening where I had an oppor- 
tunity to get a fairly good view of the 
surrounding country, and no sooner had 
I stepped foot into the little opening, 
eyes and ears on the alert, of course, 
than a slight noise attracted my atten- 
tion just to my right, and glancing 
quickly in that direction, the little Win- 
chester coming instinctively partly into 
position, the head and massive antlers of 
a buck appeared entering the little open- 
ing at a trot. The second my eye fell 
on him the words, ‘‘ That buck ean’t get 
away!’’ flashed through my mind, and 
the next instant the little carbine 
cracked and the magnificent animal fell 
with the bullet through him just above 
his heart, at about 50 yards. Simultane- 
ous with his fall the lever of the Win- 
chester closed the bolt on a second ear- 
tridge ready for more deer, but in this 
instance the precaution, though always 
taken, was unnecessary, as no others 
were to be seen that day. 

It was not so very many years ago 
that to have gazed on such a noble speci- 
men as this one proved to be, provided 
of course, it had fallen to my rifle, 
might have ealled forth a full-grown Si- 
wash whoop, but such a ridiculous pro- 
ceeding was entirely foreign to the na- 
ture of the seasoned hunter, and while 
there was a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion experienced in having secured such 
a prize there was none of the noisy dem- 
onstrations that is usually inseparable 
from the young hunter’s first deer. To 
bring the hunting knife into play and 
bleed and draw the deer required but a 
few moments, and then I was headed for 
Jay’s place, my intention being to get 
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him to help bring in the game, for it 
was perfectly plain that one man would 
never get such a deer out of such a 
jungle unaided. It was then after 10 
o’clock and if that deer was to be taken 
home that day some energetic moves had 
to be made and the way I tore down that 
mountain wasn’t slow. Never mind the 
fall experienced in that dash for help, 
the impressions received on that occasion 
taking months to fully obliterate. 

Jay has killed many a deer, but none 
that in some ways was as good a speci- 
men as was this one, and his first words, 
when he saw it, were, ‘‘If I’d killed that 
deer, I wouldn’t take fifty dollars for 
the head!’’ 

Did we get it out that afternoon? 
Listen and you shall hear. In just three 
hours of the hardest work imaginable we 
moved that deer a short half mile. Then 
we had to leave it, as it was dark, but 
we got it home the next day though it 
consumed most of it in the doing, and 
we had to cut it up in order to earry 
it out, arfd found the services of a young 
neighbor very acceptable in the transac- 
tion. 

After this an occasional day was 
taken in the hills in the hopes of getting 
another, though no great hopes were en- 
tertained for a successful hunt until 
tracking snow should make its appear- 
anee. However, I was unlucky enough, 
on the last day before the snow came, to 
get a shot at another nice buck at about 
150 yards just as he was about to disap- 
pear over a hill. There was only one 
thing to do and that was to shoot, and 
shoot quickly, as his head and shoulders 
came into view past the trunk of a large 
fir, for he would disappear over the hill 
in the next few feet. I knew when I 
fired that the chances of getting him 
were against me as several dead limbs 
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projected out from the fir and direetly 
between me and the buck who was walk- 


ing past the tree but a few feet beyond, 
but it 
none and as there was a slight prospect 
of squeezing a .30 through I let drive. 


was take the chance offered or 


The deer vanished, and I was not certain 
but what I might have killed him, but a 
thorough investigation revealed neither 
deer nor blood, but a dead fir limb an 
inch in diameter, was quite cleanly cut 
off near the tree and at the right height 
to have eaught that deer at the neck. 
There was only one explanation, and 
that was that the soft-point bullet had 
flew to pieces in hitting the hard limb 
and at the best could have only wounded 
the deer, though it was to be hoped not 
seriously. Were there not more to this 
[ should not mention all this so partieu- 
larly. 

Thoroughly discouraged (for the time 
only, however, for the hunter’s discour- 
agement is never of long duration, sel- 
dom lasting over night, for the morning 
following he will usually be found as 
keen for the hills as ever—provided, of 
course, he can separate himself from his 
work, and the majority of hunters will 
manage to find an occasional day for 
this purpose though they may be per- 
fectly aware that they are stealing the 
time) I slowly worked my way down the 
mountain towards home, so thoroughly 
disheartened for the time that I half 
promised to hang the little carbine on 
its accustomed peg and apply myself in- 
dustriously in other directions where dis- 
appointments of this kind were never 
encountered. 

As slowly descending the ridge, and 
brooding just a bit over my hard luck, 
some consolation was offered in the 
thought that just below me my Lee 
straight pull had put two bullets fired 
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from it, in double quick time, through a 
bear’s vitals, and not an hundred yards 
below that, the Colt 
shooter had accounted for a lynx at 


.38 special six- 
some 75 yards, while just across the 
vuleh we had killed three deer in one 
day and from the bench a little higher 
up we had often brought down the deer 

‘‘snaking’’ them down the mountain 
but a few hundred yards to my right. 
i‘rom where I then was a view of the 
valley below and the benches on the op- 
posite side of the valley could be had, 
and this brought to mind the many days 
spent in the hills in the pursuit of the 
mowitch, and the ones which terminated 
successfully were pleasant to think of 
just then, when meeting with a disap- 
pointment such as I had just experi- 
enced. From where I then stood one 
could plainly see the exact spot, nearly, 
where the .30-40 Winchester had ac- 
counted for the big doe, and a short dis- 
tance from there where, at another time, 
could be seen the place where the little 
.25-20 Stevens had placed six out of sev- 
en bullets in the young buck that made 
morsels too good for a king, while just 
above this eould be easily located the 
spot where my .38 S. & W. special re- 
volver had broken the big doe’s neck at 
a strong hundred yards. Several other 
places on the opposite mountain side 
could have been pointed out where oth- 
Al- 


though plainly in sight of where I then 


ers had fallen before our rifles. 
stood the little opening where Jay and I 
had seattered enough lead one night just 
after sundown to have piled up enough 
deer to have fed a family a whole win- 
ter (securing only one, however), was 
not a pleasant reflection in my then 
state of mind and will not be dwelt upon 
here, but in its stead I will mention the 


place high up on the mountain side, 
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away across the valley from where I 
then was, and in plain sight, where a 
month before the bear was found early 
one morning swiping sarvis berries that 
was promptly shot through the heart 
with the .33 Winchester, said bear get- 
ting another in at the top of the shoul- 
ders as he came down the mountain side 
in my direction like a locoed cyclone, re- 
quiring a third, however, through the 
brain before he was down and out. ‘The 
sound of those quickly-fired three shots 
seemed to ring in my ears even then as I 
stood looking across the valley and in 
fancy seeing as plainly as the day it hap- 
pened the bear standing on its hind legs 
reaching for berries, to drop onto all 
fours the instant my eyes fell on him at 
60 yards, followed by the heart shot, 
then another as he, apparently un- 
touched, came tearing down the moun- 
tain, and this by a third—the last, 
the first to have the desired effect, 
though either of the others would, 
of course, have proven fatal in a 
short time. How he did efall at 
that last shot, and then how he rolled 
and slid to finally come to a dead stop 
at 30 yards from where I stood. And 
the skinning of that bear! Did anyone 
ever have such a time? Every time a 
leg was lifted how he would slide! A 
gunny sack full of jelly on a forty-de- 
eree mountain side could have been kept 
in place just as easily! Try skinning a 
fat bear on a mountain side, and then 
you will more fully appreciate the situ- 
ation. 

Just to the north I had crippled a 
large doe late one evening, which, much 
as it was regretted, was never secured, 


and this not being a pleasant oceurrence 
to reeall, my eyes turned to the heavy 
g¢rowth of fir timber near the same place 
where we often had such sport in shoot- 




















ing the blue grouse, usually more plen- 
tiful there than elsewhere. How they 
would come down in response to the 
summons issued by those little .22 S. & 
W. target pistols! And was there ever 
anything in the bird line that, when 
**done to a turn,’’ was more tempting? 
Hardly. 

Farther up the valley, but on a lower 
bench, could be seen the place where I 
had seen Jay shoot the large cinnamon 
bear at about 150 yards with his .30-40 
Colt’s revolver, several years before. 
Again I saw as plainly as the day it 
happened the monster bear tearing down 
the mountain side, and heard, or fan- 
cied I did, the three ineffectual shots I 
fired in his direction from my Savage 
carbine, and the finding of the bear a 
little later, but very close to 400 yards 
from wherg Jay had shot at it, with his 
bullet directly through the center of the 
heart. That bullet he has to this day, 
having found it lodged against the hide 
on the opposite side from where it en- 
tered. That was his first bear, and as 
Jay was but eighteen, it was only 
natural that he should feel just a little 
proud of his achievement. 

Then the killing of the two deer by 
an older brother near the same place 
that Jay shot the big bear came vividly 
to mind. Twice the .50-70 Springfield 
roared and at each report a deer went 
to earth. And to think of using such an 
arm when he could have just as well 
had one of the high power rifles hang- 
ing on the walls at home. But he 
had a tender feeling for the old ‘‘ Long 
Tom’’ and seldom, indeed, did he draw 
a bead in vain, let the target be a 
grouse’s head, or a deer or coyote. 

Farther to the north, but higher up 
the bench, my friend Mr. Lowdermilk, 
who was with us for a short time, had 
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accounted for the prize buck, who, be- 
ing of an inquisitive nature, had let his 
curiosity get the better of his diseretion 
and in an investigative mood, approach- 
ing within the danger space to fall be- 
fore ‘‘Lowdy’s’’ .33 as he (‘‘Lowdy’’) 
reveled in the warmth of the cheerful 
fire he had kindled on the mountain side 
a half mile to the north of where Floyd, 
a few hours before, but unknown to 
‘‘Lowdy’’ at the time, had also landed 
his buek with his .25-35. 

But I had not intended telling of all 
the game we had ever killed, nor for that 
matter, of all of the successful hunts or 
those of the opposite kind; my intention 
in the beginning being to merely relate 
a few interesting experiences in deer 
hunting; but I presume the reader, pro- 
vided he is a deer hunter, will overlook 
all this as he will realize, as can no other, 
how a man’s mind will wander when 
once he gets fairly turned loose in relat- 
ing hunting stories. As hunting stories 
are entirely out of my line, however, the 
will, I am sure, overlook any 
shorteomings of this nature. 
to keep nearer the main trail hereafter, 


reader 
Promising 


I will proceed. 
That night the 
ecame—not as much as some would’ have 
had had they had their in the 
matter, but enough to 


long-expected snow 


‘*say”’ 
make tracking 
possible and for one I was satisfied. As 
it had stormed up to nearly morning I 
knew the chances of finding tracks that 
day were remote, but wanting a deer, 
and wanting that deer that particular 
day, and wanting it badly, I was, as 
usual, in the hills early, but no signs 
were seen and I had to content myself 
with the three blue and four ruffed 
grouse—victims of the S. & W. .22 usu- 
ally carried expressly for that purpose. 
Expecting better luck next day, the fore- 
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noon was, as usual, taken up in climbing 
the mountain, but though I went higher 
than usual no tracks were encountered, 
and back-tracking a mile and crossing a 
deep cafion to the south I headed for a 
section burned over two years before, 
and where there was a prospect of sign 
Within fifty yards after 
entering the burnt timber a fresh track 
was found 


if anywhere. 


a buek, too, which was more 
As the tracks were 
constantly ehanging their course, it was 
quite evident that the deer that made 
them was in search of a bedding place, 
and naturally a sharp lookout for deer 
hair was constantly kept up. Within a 
hundred yards a fresh bed was found, 


© 


but there was nothing to indicate that I 


than gratifying. 


had jumped him, as he had walked away 
very deliberately, and up to the time of 
sighting him later he had never broken 
from a walk. Just 59 minutes by the 
watch after finding the track he was 
seen at about 125 yards standing broad- 
side, but with head and neck hidden be- 
hind the trunk of a tree blown over and 
held up from the ground by the limbs 
at just the right height to cover a deer’s 
body if behind it. The little .30-30 
struck him fairly in the center of the 
shoulder, though it did not knock him 
down—he merely humping his back a lit- 
tle and disappearing behind the tree 
trunk before mentioned to appear a few 
seconds later past the other end when 
my second bullet entered near the first 
—so near, in fact, that under the hide 
the two holes blended together—and he 
fell as though lightning-struck, and 
never even kicked. Now, I’ve something 
of a surprise for the reader. This was, 
without doubt, the same deer I had shot 
at two days before. I had noticed a few 
drops of blood where he had been bedded 
and the first thing I noticed when about 
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to cut his throat was that one ear—the 
right one, the one towards me when 
making the unfortunate shot two days 
previously—was split its entire length, 
while it had several other slashes of less 
importance, and the skin on the neck on 
the same side was slashed in several 
places, caused without doubt by the 
metal patch flying to pieces when strik- 
ing the dead fir limb as has been men- 
tioned. As no one else had been hunting 
in that section for some time before this, 
and as the wounds were not over a few 
days old at the most, I said most posi- 
tively that without doubt that was the 
deer I had shot at and failed to get, due 
to the intervening dead fir limb. This 
deer was killed in a place resembling a 
jungle somewhat like the place where the 
other one fell, and although I would 
have made desperate efforts to have ta- 
ken that deer out of a much more diffi- 
eult place a few years before, I certainly 
had no intention of attempting such a 
feat in the present case—experience had 
made me wise in this one respect at least. 
But when, a couple of hours later, I 
walked into Jay’s house and was about 
to make my errand known, a surprise 
was in store for me, for Jay was busy 
in hanging up a nice buck at the back 
of the house, while Floyd was engaged 
in exchanging wet footgear for dry, 
about the first thing said being: ‘‘ Well, 
Old Timer, how many today ?’’ and be- 
fore an answer could be handed back 
Jay stepped in and in a few moments it 
was plain to be seen that no help could 
be expected from either in getting my 
deer in as Floyd had two in the hills; 
he getting these within an hour after 
Jay had rounded up his. It would have 
been a most interesting story could the 
reader have heard Floyd recount his ex- 
perience; but this being impossible, the 
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best that can be done is to relate it as 
nearly as can be remembered, but be it 
understood not in the rich humor in 
which it was originally rendered. 

Shortly after reaching the first bench 
on the east side of the river, and where 
we had often hunted, a fresh track was 
found and after following a half mile 
the buck was discovered lying down at 
fifty yards or so. Evidently he heard 
the boys but failed to see them, for on 
jumping to his feet he dashed straight 
towards them through the thick brush to 
get two out of three of Jay’s .33s 
through the heart. Jay had his rifle 
equipped with the Lyman peep sight and 
in relating the way the buck looked as 
he came towards him, at a_ speed 
equaled only by a very startled deer, he 
said: 

‘*T thought for just a second or so that 
he was going to run right through the 


large aperture of that sight!’’ a remark 
that brought forth the laughter that was 
expected. 

‘‘Tf you'll head for the next bench,’’ 
Jay had told Floyd while bleeding the 
buck, ‘‘you’re almost certain to find 


tracks,’’ and acting on this advice 
Floyd was soon working his way towards 
higher ground, finding plenty of fresh 
sign, as Jay had predicted. After fol- 
lowing for a half-hour he came to the 
edge of a little opening and ‘‘Then,’’ 
said Floyd, ‘there was something do- 
ing right away. I had a yearling ‘down 
and out’ almost before I realized it, and 
a big doe down and up again a dozen 
times (or less) but I knew when she 
slid out of sight beyond the farther edge 
of the opening that I’d get her just as 
soon as things quieted down a bit and 
I could dig up the necessary time, for be 
it known that right at this stage of the 
game things were a little lively in that 
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region, and the way that .33 was a-going 
resembled a Fourth of July celebration 
on a big seale; for there were deer going 
in all directions, and not wanting to 
show any partiality in the deal I made 
it a point to distribute an equal amount 
of lead to each that none would feel that 
a preference had been shown in the mat- 
ter. No; I don’t know just how many 
shots were fired, but after missing the 
biggest buck that ever wore horns—say, 
that one you got the other day was the 
serubbiest kind of a dwarf ever—the 
head of mine you couldn’t have got in a 
hay rack—and then hitting him in that 
identical place (I mean where I had hit 
him the first shot) eight times just as 
fast as the .33s could chase each other 
out of the barrel, I set the gun against 
a tree and commenced operations on the 
yearling with the knife.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you fill him full?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘You said that he was in plain 
sight and never ran a step.”’ 

‘*Fill him full?’’ said Floyd, ‘‘ What 
was the use? Hadn’t I put so much lead 
in him that he couldn’t break a walk? 
That .33 may be big enough for the little 
deer such as you are accustomed to 
shooting, but for real deer, like this one, 
was, you want a cannon, and one of the 
sixteen-inch-kind—nothing smaller. ei- 
ther. Could I have shot again? Well, I 
reckon I could, for he walked away as 
deliberately as you please, but what was 
the use? Besides I only had two ecor- 
tridges left and was saving them for the 
doe. The last I saw of the buck he was 
standing on the edge of the rim-rock, 
with those horns looking much like an 
overgrown rocking chair and _ looking 
around in a sort of inquisitive way and 
wondering, I all the 
bunch had evaporated to so suddenly 


suppose, where 


and speculating in his mind, in the most 
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deliberate way, as to how long it would 
take him to round ’em up again. Jay’s 
going back and take his track to-morrow, 
while I bring my two in, but I can tell 
him that it’s no use—can’t get him with 
anything but a cannon—I know, for I’ve 
seen him.”’ 

Jay and I thought that the buck was 


badly crippled, and to set our minds at 
rest in the matter Jay took up the trail 
in the morning, but not a drop of blood 
was found to indicate that it was wound- 
ed, though he followed it for a mile or 
more. Are there any other hunters who 
have had an experience similar to 
Floyd’s. Yes, scores of them. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE WRECK OF THE FARALLON 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


JOHN E. THWAITES 


Chapter I of this story, published in our last number, related how this steamer Faral- 
lon, which had been sent to relieve for a month the §. §S. Dora, with a strange crew, had 
become lost and grounded on the rocks of the Alaskan coast in January; how the passen- 
gers and crew, illy prepared for facing zero weather in the open, had been compelled to 
abandon the ship and effect a landing on the rock and ice-ribbed coast, there to remain 





until assistance came. 


The first day ashore was one of the 
busiest of Frequent trips 
were made to the ship and all sorts of 


our lives. 


necessities boated ashore. The tide now 
ran in and-out of the hull, so all work 
below decks had to be conducted at low 
water. 

Early in the day I climbed to a high 
position among the rocks and took a sur- 
vey of the surroundings. The outlook 
was desolate in the extreme. Bold, 
rocky shores stretched away to the 
horizon on either hand with not a single 
tree in sight, with the exception of half 
a dozen stunted, bush-like spruce trees, 
that clung to the side of a hill, the last 
outposts of the timbered region of 
Alaska. 

A narrow valley. stretched back be- 
tween low, but steep, mountains, toward 
the towering peaks of the coast range. 
Over the broken floor of this valley were 
scattered a few scanty patches of black 
alder bushes. 

As far as the eye could reach seaward 
there were nothing but tumbled masses 
of ice, drifted down by wind and tide 
during the night, while detached floes 
were crowding in between us and the 
ship. 

Grand beyond description was the 
panorama spread before and about me, 
bathed as it was in a glorious flood of 
sunlight. Behind us rose those majestic 
peaks, pearly white, from the water’s 
cdge to where their sawtooth ridges 

















THE TIDE RAN IN AND OUT OF THE HULL. 


cleaved the sky. In the foreground the 
sun-kissed ice floes sparkled as though 
millions of gems had been sown broad- 
east over their surface. 

Sixty to one hundred miles across the 
water to the eastward the yellow-white 
mountain peaks stood out like cameos 
against a sky of deepest blue. Scarcely 
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THESE BUSHES LAY BURIED BENEATH THREE TO SIX FEET 
OF WIND-PACKED SNOW. 


fifteen miles away the little voleano on 
St. Augustine Island peacefully sent 
skyward its thin line of white sulphur 
smoke. 

But of all that I saw that morning the 
one thing that held my attention was 
the alder brush in the valley. This was 
to furnish our supply of fuel for an in- 
definite period. Also the grim thought 
occurred that here was our winter’s sup- 
ply of exercise, for the trailing bodies 
of these bushes lay buried beneath from 
three to six feet of wind-packed snow. 

My survey did not last long. The 
minute I stopped going, icy fingers 
found their way through my clothing, 
and I was chilled to the bone. Snowy 
wreaths were curling over and about the 
mountain peaks, warning us that in a 
few hours we would be fast in the em- 
brace of an Alaskan blizzard. 
was much to be done, and 
only six hours of daylight in which to 
do it. Our makeshift tents had to be 
made over or strengthened, stores had to 


There 
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be moved to places secure from the 
tides; our two meals had to be prepared ; 
brush for our wasteful, outdoor fire had 
to be gathered, and twigs placed under 


the mattresses to raise them off the 
snow. 

Before we realized it darkness was 
upon us and there was no meon. Stead- 
ily the wind had risen, and by the time 
supper was announced the wind was 
fairly shrieking through the camp, hurl- 
ing before it blinding sheets of drifting 
snow. 

With stinging fingers and chattering 
teeth we hurried through our miserable 
meal and hurried away to the fireless 
tents. There a hasty pipe was smoked ; 
each rolled himself up in his two blank- 
ets and threw himself down onto an icy 
mattress. 

I quote from my log of the second day : 
‘“ A look over our premises at the close of 
our second day ashore shows the follow- 
ing conditions: Ship almost submerged 
at high tide about one mile off shore. 
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Plenty of stores ashore of the more sta- 
ple sort to last a month. Each man has 
a 27-inch mattress, pillow and two blank- 
ets. There are two fairly good tents, each 
holding nearly twenty men. Tents small, 
the entire floor space being covered with 
mattresses, excepting a small space at 
one end for hand baggage and a twelve- 
inch aisle down the eenter. 

‘“Tent built second day is a fine one, 
eare having been taken in selecting site 
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ing and tearing it, so we must make the 
best of it. 

‘‘Our open, exposed fire has become 
unbearable, so it is proposed to bring 
ashore the twenty or thirty cabin doors 
out of which to build some sort of shel- 
ter or cook house.’’ 

It was discovered that our tents were 
pitched on what was a peninsula at low 
tide and an island at the time of the 
month when high tides occur. Then, 
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DOORS WERE STOOD ON END 


and in building. The other, in which of- 
ficers, passengers and a few of the crew 
sleep, is a affair. It 
thrown together hurriedly the first night 
and was not well chosen. 
The ground is rocky and sidling and the 
snow must be left in to level up each 
from a 


miserable was 


the location 


man’s bed. It is made 
heavy sail, put up while wet. The can- 
vas is frozen solid, the corners extending 
in places several feet out under tons of 
packed and frozen snow. It is consid- 


ered impossible to move it without break- 


very ~ 


AND NAILED WITH CLEATS. 


too, there was no shelter from the ter- 
rifie wind. 

Accordingly, the new structure was 
built on the mainland some 150 yards 
from the tents, and in the southern edge 
of a dense patch of alder bushes. The 
doors were stood on end and nailed to- 
gether with cleats. Rafters and a ridge 
pole were improvised and the top cov- 
ered with boat covers and bed spreads. 

Later a semicircular wind break was 
built in front of the edifice and the 


camp fire installed. And woe betide 
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anyone caught cutting brush nearer than 
ten yards from the wind break or the 
eafe. Thus by the 8th or 9th of January 
our condition showed improve- 
ment. 


much 


As soon as our more urgent needs 
were cared for, measures were taken to 
inform the world as to our whereabouts. 
We were not due back in Seward until 
toward the end of the month, and it was 


no unusual thing, in winter, for our ship 
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ately volunteered to take to the moun- 
tains, go around the head of Cook’s In- 
let and approach Seward via the Susitna 
trail. It would take about a month. 

Another plan was to go directiy across 
the Inlet to Seldovia, some sixty or sev- 
enty miles across open water, where tide 
rips alone frequently cause large steam- 
ers to turn back. 

But the plan that was finally adopted 
was to send an open boat to Kodiak, 130 
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A SEMI-CIRCULAR WINDBREAK WAS BUILT. 


This route would be more 
A. boat, it 
the way excepting 


to consume a week or even two weeks’ miles away. 


more than her allotted month in making free from ice. was argued, 


could coast all of 


the round trip. 


That being the case, the world would 
not become uneasy about us for at least 


four weeks. Then, too, our possible 
whereabouts covered so immense an area 
that a relief ship might spend months in 
a fruitless search. 

So it was decided that a party must be 
sent out from among our own number 
to seek relief. Many plans were brought 


forward. The ‘‘sourdoughs’’ immedi- 


where it would be 

Shellikof Straits. 
Shellikof Straits is a turbulent stretch 

of water some thirty-five miles wide, but 


necessary to cross 


they could watch their chance to cross it 
on some fine day. 

Volunteers were not wanting and six 
men were chosen to make the trip. They 
got away the morning of the 7th. 

The story of the wandering and untold 
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taken from a broken lifeboat. 
On this stove biscuits, hot 
cakes, ete., could be baked, 
but for the heavier cooking 
we never abandoned the out- 
side fire. For this a grating 
about two and a half by six 
feet had been secured from 
the engine room of the ship. 
This, set onto a rock founda- 
tion, made a fine surface 
where several dishes could be 
cooked at onee, leaving plenty 
of room for the ever present 
cans for melting snow. 
After installing a heating 
plant in the cook house two 
beds were placed therein, one 








IT WAS DECIDED TO SEND AN OPEN BOAT TO KODIAK, 


130 MILES. 


hardships of this little band of heroes 
would make a long article of itself, and 
Possibly it may be 
Suffice it to say none 


I must omit it here. 
published later. 
of them ever did reach Kodiak, and the 
steamer Dora picked up the last one of 
them way out on the Alaska Peninsula, 
two months and ten days after they left 
us. The remaining five were found by 
the revenue cutter Tahoma at the village 
of Afognak. 

This left but thirty-two of us at the 
camp. As yet we had no stoves nor any 
substitutes other than the open fire at 
the from the 
donkey boiler and plates from the gal- 


cook shanty. Grates 
ley range combined with rock, and iron 
bars, were tried in the cook shanty but 
with indifferent success. The smokestack 
cans, biseuit tins, ete., 


made from oil 


would ‘‘draw’’ only 


Finally a real stove was made out of 


spasmodieally. 


a large biseuit ean, while for stove- 


pipe we used sections of air drums 


for Captain Hunter, who was 
an elderly man and. ill at the 
time. .The other was for Ben, 
the colored cook, who was nearly seventy 
years of age, and suffering from acute 
asthma, 

However, it didn’t work well. Hot 
cake smoke mixed with wood and coal 
smoke aggravated Ben’s malady to such 
an extent that we had to mave him back 
to the tents. Ben told me all about it 
afterwards. 

“‘T’d git to wheezin’ in the night; 
Cap, he’d wake up ’n’ ast if I wasn’t 
feelin’ well. Not havin’ any wind to 
spare, I jest kep’ Then 
Cap, he’d git up ’n’ light a candle. One 
time I was half skeert I was go’n die, 
but Cap, he was a damsight skeerter ’n 
I was! Haw! Haw!”’ 


on a wheezin’. 


There were a number of doors and 
pieces of lumber left after building the 
cook house. Out of these we built a sort 
of storm house or ante room to each 
of the tents. A stove was then con- 
structed for each ante room. One we 


made from an ash bucket, and one from 
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a section of ventilator. Pipes were made 
from pieces of sheet metal, tin cans or 
whatever was available. Flat stewpan 
covers served as tops for the stoves, 
openings being made for stovepipes and 
stoke holes. 

And now we began to enjoy life once 
more. Of course these rooms were small 

-ours was five by nine feet, with the 
stove in the middle. Around this room 
sixteen of us would assemble in the even- 
ing, tell stories, dry mittens and socks, 
sing songs and speculate on the probable 
time of our rescue. 

The ones who sat opposite the stove 
on either side had the stove between his 
knees and was nearly baked, while those 
at either end of the lines nearly froze. 
Each person thought his position the 
worst, so a continual shifting was going 
on. Whenever any person entered or 
left the tent everybody had to stand up 
to let him pass. 

Lower and lower went the tempera- 
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ture, and harder blew the wind. Our 
tents, being without fires, were like re- 
frigerators. In fact, that 
ealled them. And 
the evening, 


is what we 
when, at ten or 
twelve in 


some person 


would make a break for bed, all would 


shout, ‘‘Bravo! There goes one courage- 


ous man.’’ Then all would huneh a lit- 


tle closer to the stove. 

little 
A man would pull on his mit- 
tent 
He would unroll his 


Going to bed involved quite a 
routine. 
into the and 


tens and 


‘“‘make’’ his bed. 


ap, go 


frozen mattress, being careful not to 
break it in two in the process, spread 
his blankets and into the 
shape of a sleeping bag as near as pos- 
sible. This done he would 
to the stove in the entry to thaw out. 


tuek them 


rush baek 

Having warmed up once more he hur- 
ried to his position in the tent, and the 
way he divested himself of outer gar- 
ments was not His 
thrown down onto the mattress where 


slow. coat was 











SHEETS OF WIND-DRIVEN SNOW OBSCURED US ONE FROM THE OTHER. 
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his shoulders would lie. His overcoat 
went on top of all, while his footwear, 
be they pacs, rubber boots or areties, 
were tucked away somewhere in or about 
the bed to keep them from being frozen 
stiff in the morning. 

All this being accomplished in 
seconds, he slipped into bed and pulled 
his eap over his ears. After shuddeing 
for a time while he warmed his freezing 


a few 


hands, he would draw his overcoat or 
blanket over his head, leaving a hole or 
sort of tunnel through which to breathe. 
Then came a big sigh of relief and he 
lay still. But only for a minute. Sud- 
denly the cold from that ice-filled mat- 
tress would grip his back or shoulder 
and he would turn Back and 
forth he would turn for perhaps a space 
of twenty minutes before the bed would 
warm up and he could lie still. 

At first some of the men said uncom- 
plimentary things about 


Over. 


people who 
would try to sleep with covers over their 
heads, and declared they had rather 
And some of them did actually 


freeez their faces while sleeping. Tracy, 


freeze. 


an engineer, froze both cheeks and his 
nose one night, and others got nipped 
more or less. They covered their heads 
after that. 

We had another laugh on poor Tracy. 
He and two other men went out to the 
ship to procure a ventilator to use as 
a smoke stack for a furnace in the cook 
shanty. After a prodigious amount of 
work they got the heavy tube into their 
boat and went below after something 
else. What was their horror on return- 
ing to find that the ice had swept away 
the boat and there was no other on the 
ship. There was no place to stay on 
board, as the tide now came up into the 
upper rooms. 

The runaway boat was still in sight 
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so they slipped a life raft over the side 


and started in pursuit. They had not 
covered half the distance to the boat 
when one side of their raft sank, the 


metal drum having filled with water. 














BY THE END OF TWO DAYS WE HAD 
ENOUGH WOOD AHEAD TO 
LAST A WEEK. 


Now they had to sit astride the edge of 


the raft and use their oars as paddles. 


Lower and lower the raft sank into 
the water and harder and harder they 
paddled. The sun had sunk and a 
fresh, cold wind had sprung up, causing 
little waves to break over the lower parts 
of their bodies, leaving a coating of ice 
each time. 

They caught the boat—but none too 
Five after they were 


soon. minutes 
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BRUSH WAS CARRIED FROM HALF 
A MILE AWAY. 


safely aboard the raft disappeared. It 
sank. 

An hour after dinner they dragged 
into eamp, cold, wet, hungry and thor- 
oughly angry, for, after all their work, 
they lost the ventilator overboard when 
they climbed from the raft to the boat. 

Our chief artiele of food these days 
In the morn- 
ing we had oatmeal or corn meal mush 
with plenty of sugar and frozen canned 
milk; while sour dough 
flapjacks and pork chops were added to 
the list. 


was a mulligan at dinner. 


occasionally 


_ rich old brier pipe. 
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But that mulligan was the axis about 
which our daily life revolved. After 
breakfast a large pot of fresh meat was 
put over the fire to boil, and as the day 
adavneed, first one thing, then another, 
was added, until the pot contained’ a 
sample of everything the camp afforded. 

Some of the ingredients were: Pars- 
nips, celery, potatoes, carrots, beans, 
cayenne pepper, onions and last, but not 
least, a bottle or two of tomato catsup 
would be broken up and all but the 
glass added. 

Some time before dinner, Chris, our 
Irish cook, would ladle a quantity of 
liquid from the mulligan pot into a skil- 
let and add split peas or barley to it and 
eall the resulting mixture soup. 

T helped Chris much of the time, so I 
know now how to make mulligan, but 
from that time until now I have never 
been able to eat Irish stew or anything 
that looks like those wonderful concoc- 
tions we made on Farallon Beach. 

Chris and his rich Irish brogue were 
a constant joy to me during those days 
He had served during the wars in India, 
had been through the Klondike rush and 
almost everywhere else that a typical 
rolling stone is apt to go. Above it all 
he was the most cheerful relater of fic- 
tion concerning himself I have ever been 
with. 

One night Chris was unable to find his 
He and the captain 
searched the shack high and low, but no 
pipe could they find, so Chris had to go 
smokeless to bed. 

The next morning we had hot cakes 
for breakfast and when the batter was 
about all ladled out, up comes the old 
pipe from the bottom of the sour dough 
bucket! 

Of course our potatoes and other 
vegetables were frozen as hard as rocks. 
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The potatoes we cooked by throwing 
them whole into boiling water and has- 
tening the cooking as much as _ possi- 
ble. The first mess or the second, we 
could detect a slight sweet taste about 
them, but after that we could not have 
found any difference between the frozen 
and the unfrozen. 

While, if so inelined, one could pick 
up plenty of amusement from our daily 
experiences, not everything was pleasant 
even to the most optimistic. I quote 
from my log: 

‘‘This is one of the times when the 
stuff men are made of shows up. Some 
strong men have shown themselves ut- 
terly helpless and lacking in resource, or 
else detestably, abominably lazy. Such 
men ean be roused to some show of ac- 
tion only when there is rumor of a bot- 
tle of whiskey in camp. There are other 
men, some of them little, half-clad fel- 
lows, who are doing work that should be 
shared by several of their stronger fel- 
lows.’’ 

Again I quote from January 20th: 
‘*Blizzard over, but temperature very 
low. On the 18th, every one of our little 
company suffered intensely. Very few 
left the tents, and, to those who re- 
mained inside, the day must have been 
awful. It was many degrees below zero 
and the wind blew a howling gale all 
day. Working about the fire behind the 
wind break, I wore overcoat, fur cap and 
mittens, and was forced to hustle to keep 
from actually freezing. 

‘‘Often I would drop down on my 
knees beside the roaring fire and thrust 
my face and hands almost into the 
blaze, while sheets of wind-driven snow 


frequently obscured us one from the 
other while standing on opposite sides of 
the fire. 

‘‘A pot had to be set down into a 
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blaze before its contents would cook. If 
it hung six the 
A five gallon oil 
ean is used for heating water. For sev- 
eral hours I noticed that, though this 


inches above fire it 


would actually freeze. 


‘an was perhaps half full of hot water, 
sometimes boiling, the steam was actu- 
ally freezing to a depth of three inches 
about the edge of the ean. 

‘*Tmagine living in rickety old tents in 
that kind of weather where there is no 
fire, nor ever has been, with mattresses 
frozen and blankets damp and none too 
plenty. Talk about war and what the 
statesman said of it!’’ 

On the the 
midst of a fieree blizzard that had be- 
Fuel had run low 


25th we were again in 


geun two days before. 











EACH LINE HAD ATTACHED TO IT A 
HUGE BALL OF ICE. 
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and we were foreed to take to the hills 
for wood. Most of us made cloth masks 
to eover the face, cutting holes for the 
eyes and a place through which to 
breathe. Even then many were badly 
frost-bitten. 

I froze my face three times and my 
fingers twice that day. A person’s eye- 
lashes would freeze together, first at the 
inside corner of the eye, then gradually 
clear across, completely obscuring the 
sight. To remove the ice one would have 
to remove a mitten and manipulate the 


ice with bare fingers. Then the hand 
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‘‘Rheumatism is working havoe with 
us. Freezing in the icy blasts by day 
and chilled to the bone as we try to 
sleep at night is having its effect. I have 
not been able to handle an axe for nearly 
two weeks and now I ean not put my 
coat on alone, while in the morning I 
have to seek some one to fasten my foot- 
wear. Some are hardly able to walk, 
and altogether we are a decrepit lot. 

‘* All are praying for warmer weather. 
It is clear and bright, but oh how bitter, 
bitter, the cold! The longing for a res- 
cuing ship is amounting to a frenzy.’’ 








DECORATED WITH ICE IN ALL 


would freeze. But we got the wood. 
From the 15th to the end of the month 


was almost one continuous tempest, 
while the temperature sank lower and 
lower. Salt spray was continually 


sweeping across the face of thé water be- 
tween us and the wreck, so that for days 
at a time only a fleeting glimpse could 
be had of the ship. 

Toward the end of our stay there was 
less and less of mirth and some of the 
jolly ones became moody and silent. My 
log of January 31st says: 








SORTS OF FANTASTIC SHAPES. 


The first of February ushered in a 
welcome change in the weather. The 
temperature rose to zero or above and 
there was no wind. We were happy 
Brush was hauled from half 
a mile away and by the end of two days 


onee more, 


we had enough fuel ahead to last a week. 
Only a few frozen faces were reported 
those days. Someone suggested we had 
gotten so used to freezing we couldn’t 
stop suddenly. 

A few articles of food, such as milk, 
butter and baking powder, had begun to 
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‘run short. It had been impossible to 
visit the wreck for over two weeks, but 
on the 2nd of February it was decided 
to make an attempt to go out and try to 
seeure the desired stores. 

With great effort a boat was dug out 
of the snow and launched over the shore 
ice. I went along, with my camera, for 
the purpose of taking photographs. 

The ship presented a most beautiful 
sight. Gradually she had settled into an 
upright position as the rocks pierced her 
planking. The tide was at its lowest 
stage and the hull stood almost entirely 
out of water. At the water’s edge the 
hull was covered with ice to a depth of 
perhaps a foot. Higher up it was thicker, 
until at the bulwarks it was estimated to 
be not less than five feet, while the up- 
per works and rigging were decorated 
with ice in all sorts of fantastic shapes 
and arrangements. 

When we abandoned the wreck all boat 
tackle and numerous ropes had been left 
hanging over the side. Now each line 
had attached to it a huge ball of ice, 
some of them weighing many tons each. 
One of these had bent a large iron boat 
davit, several inches in diameter, double, 
as though it had been a piece of copper 
wire. 

My companions boarded the _ ice-cov- 
ered hulk by means of these stray lines, 
leaving me to tend boat while they ex- 
plored for supplies. I could not make 
the climb on account of the weakened 
condition of my muscles, due to rheuma- 
tism. They had no sooner landed on the 
ice covering the deck than exclamations 
of delight and wonder were uttered by 
each member of the party. 

One of them leaned over the side and 
told me they had decided that they were 
going to haul ‘me aboard by means of a 
rope, as the scene was wonderful beyond 
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expression and I must surely secure 
some photos of it. ** All right, 
but see about getting your provisions 
first before the tide rises and makes 
your descent into the store-room impos- 


I said: 


sible.’”’ 

But I never got aboard to take those 
pictures. They had been gone for per- 
haps an hour (it seemed an age to me 
waiting out there in the cold), when I 
began to hear faint sounds from the 
shore that seemed strange to me. Hastily 
adjusting a pair of binoculars I hap- 
pened to have in my pocket I discovered 
a knot of men standing on a knoll, some 
four or five hundred feet higher than 
the camp, looking earnestly out to sea, 
and evidently greatly excited. Others 
were to be seen perched on rocks nearer 
the beach. Soon I detected the sound of 
the fog-horn, an instrument we had 
saved from the wreck and used as a din- 
ner horn. 

Immediately I surmised the fact that 
they had sighted a ship and I literally 
‘‘went into the air.’’ Wildly I shouted to 


my shipmates, but they might as well 


have been miles away, as to be where 
they were in the middle of that iceberg. 

Again I leveled the glasses onto the 
seenes ashore, and again I ealled to the 
men and beat against the side of the 
ship with an oar, but no response did I 
get. I was on the inner or shore side of 
the ship so I could not look out to sea. 
I did not dare to unfasten the boat’s 
painter and row past the bow of the 
ship, as I knew if I did I could not row 
the boat back, unaided, against the 
fierce tide that was running. 

Thus nearly another hour must have 
passed and I was in a helpless frenzy of 
head was thrust 
excited voice 


excitement when a 
over the 


ealled: 


side and an 
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SLOWLY THE TRUTH DAWNED UPON US. 


Our wreck was so covered with ice that it 
could not be distinguished from 
the ice-covered rocks 


‘‘Mein Gott, Mister, vot you t’ink—a 
boadt iss in sighdt!’’ ‘‘Yes, you deaf 
idiots, something has been in sight for 
the last four hours,’’ I shouted. ‘‘Did 
you seen it?’’ he replied. ‘‘No, but I 
would like to before I die. How near 
is she? Tumble down that line and let 
us get under way.’’ 

With axes and crowbars and infinite 
labo’ they had dug out several articles 
of what we had come after, but these 
were left where they were. In a few 
minutes all were aboard and we shoved 
off. A few strokes of the oars brought 
our boat out from behind the wreck and 
there me one of the most 
beautiful sights I have ever seen. 


burst upon 


Off near the horizon could be seen the 
masts and smoke stack of a real, live 
ship, while clouds of black smoke trailed 
way off to leeward. The thrill that ran 
over me as I caught sight of that ship I 
shall not attempt to describe. Once be- 
fore I felt it when, after floating for 
nearly three months on what was practi- 
sally a derelict, I waked one morning to 
see green hills on either hand and a port 
opening up before us, while a fair wind 
beating on our miserable little spread of 
canvas urged us toward safety, food, 
fresh water and warmth. 

Aroused to more than ordinary 
strength we bent to the oars and sent the 
boat crashing through lines of ice floes 
and in a very short time joined our com- 
panions on the beach. 

How intently we watched the approach 
of that ship! We knew there could be 


but one mission for a ship of that kind 


in these waters at this time of the year, 
and that was to search for the missing 
Farallon. Yet fear invaded the heart of 
each one of us—fear that she might be 
bound elsewhere or that she might 
simply sean the shore, fail to see our 
ship, and pass on. 

Slowly the hull rose above the horizon, 
and it could be seen that the ship was 
one of ‘‘our’’ company’s fleet. 

‘*Ts it the Dora?’’ I asked. ‘‘No, it’s 
one of the big ones, I think,’’ answered 
one of the officers. 

Slowly the masts swung into line with 
our vision and she made straight for Ili- 
amna Bay. We acted like a lot of school 
boys. 

Iliamna Bay is shallow in places and 
we knew the big ship would not go far- 
ther than the entrance, which would 
bring her not more than two miles from 
us or the wreck, and of course her offi- 
cers would see the wreck and probably 
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our flags, which were planted on rocky 
bulffs near the shore. 

The ship at last arrived off our en- 
campment, but instead of blowing her 
whistle, casting anchor and lowering a 
boat, as we expected her to do, she man- 
oeuvered about in a mysterious way as if 
uncertain what to do. 

Slowly the truth dawned upon us. Our 
wreck was so covered with ice that it 
could not be distinguished from the ice- 
covered rocks and they had not discov- 
ered either us or the wreck. 

We shouted, fired pistols, blew the 
foghorn and even sent up skyrockets, but 
not a sign of recognition did we receive 
from the ship. Finally she swung round 
and slowly headed straight for the open 
sea! Horror of horrors! 

Really, the ship was sounding for a 
good anchorage, intending to make an 
exhaustive search for us, but we had no 
means of knowing that. We all thought 
she was going to search farther up the 
coast, perhaps in Shellikof Straits, a 
hundred miles away. 

Without a moment’s delay a boat was 
launched. Straining at the oars the men 
shot the boat out into the open. Slowly 
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the big liner steamed ahead and madly 
the men pulled at the oars. Breathlessly 
we watched them both. 

Suddenly there burst upon our ears 
the sky-sweeping notes of her siren whis- 
tle. They had caught sight of our boat! 

‘*Tt’s the Victoria!’’ shouted half a 
dozen at once. ‘‘Hooray for Captain 
Johnny O’Brien !”’ 

I will pass over the confusing scenes 
of embarking. Boat after boat was 
launched over our icy barrier and sent 
loaded to the ship that afternoon. But 
when the last available one had gone 
there still remained on the beach the 
Captain, three of the crew and myself. 
No boat could be rowed back to shore 
against the wind that was blowing, so we 
settled down for yet another night on 
that horrible beach. Anxiously we 
watched the weather, fearing that unta- 
vorable winds might force the ship to 


weigh anchor and beat out to sea before 
a boat could be gotten to us. 

It was not until noon the following 
day that we saw a boat put off from the 
Hour after 


ship and head for shore. 
hour the brave, 
against that stinging blast, spray dash- 


hardy men fought 








HAVING ANCHORED HERSELF TO THE SHORE, SHE DASHED HER- 
SELF TO PIECES ON THE ROCKS. 
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ing over them continually. Four hours 
after they left the ship we hauled the 
nose of their boat up among the cakes of 
ice and assisted them ashore. They were 
glazed with ice from head to foot, 
soaked to the skin and exhausted. But 
they smiled as they said: ‘‘Take her, 
boys, and go out to the ship. We are to 
stay another month and watch the 
wreck,”’ 

They were five of our own men: Duke, 
the chief engineer; Smith, the mate; two 
sailors and a fireman. ‘‘There is a pot 
of fresh coffee and some grub in the 
coak shanty; go to it!’’ we admonished, 
as we hastened to scramble into the boat 
and shove off. 

Patiently we picked our way through 
intervening floes of ice but when clear 
stretches of water were encountered we 
simply elevated the blades of our oars 
into the air and the wind drove us at 
the rate of four miles per hour. The 


question now was, not how to get to the 
ship, but how to stop after we got there. 
For our little crew to row against that 


wind was impossible. 

Here is where Captain Hunter’s sea- 
manship asserted itself. Onward we 
shot, straight for the ship, spray flying 
about us, when, with a few powerful 
sweeps of the steering oar, the boat 
swept round in a graceful curve and lay, 
for a moment, almost motionless within 
twenty feet of the ship. 

‘‘Look out!’’ bawled a voice from 
above, and a heavy line crashed across 
our bow, and a moment later an inch 
line fell across amidships. Eager hands 
grasped the two lines, and, like the lash 
of a whip, our boat dashed against the 
steel side of the ship and immediately 
beneath the rope-ladder that had been 
flung over the side. 

It might seem to the casual reader 
that our troubles were at last over, but 
such was not the ease. An angry, chop- 
py sea was wildly tossing our little boat. 
The slippery rope-ladder was threshing 
about the side of the ship, hurtled hither 
and thither by the wind, while some 
thirty feet of a climb extended between 
us and that friendly rail. We were ren- 
dered numb and awkward by the cold, 
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so our movements were by no means cer- 
tain. 

Throwing aside our mittens, we, one 
after another, flung ourselves into the 
swaying ladder, watching our chance as 
the boat plunged within reach of it. 
‘Then, slowly, step by step, sometimes 
facing the ship, sometimes with our 
backs to it, we mounted to within reach 
of the rail. There strong, ready hands 
grasped us by the shoulders and burly 
forms heaved us high over the rail and 
landed us on our feet on the deck. 

‘‘Old Ben,’’ the colored cook, how- 
ever, was unequal to the climb, so a net 
sling was lowered from a boom to the 
boat. The winch was set going and, like 
a valuable piece of merchandise, Ben 
was elevated fifty feet into the air and 
gently lowered to the deck. 

Little else remains to be told. One 
week after our departure a stiff south- 
easter broke the upper part of the hulk 
from the bottom and drove her ashore. 
By a curious freak of the elements she 
was driven at high water into the very 
cove where we found shelter when we 
abandoned the ship. Coming in bow 
foremost, on a huge wave, her impact 
with the shore threw one of her anchors 
over onto the beach. The undertow then 
backed her out the full length of her 
chain, and there, having anchored her- 
self to the shore, she dashed herself to 
pieces on the rocks. 

I thought I had seen the last of the 
Farallon when the Victoria steamed 
away into the night and that forsaken 
shore faded from view, but months af- 
terwards, when making a landing from 
the Dora, hundreds of miles to the west- 
ward, there, lying on the beach, I saw 
one of her life-belts and some wreckage. 
And, not far away, with a little group 
of natives, stood what looked like a hope- 
less wreck of a white man! Haggard, 
feeble and tottering, his few remaining 
clothes hanging in rags, his eyes blood- 
shot and dim, while one arm hung use- 
less in a sling, it was some time before 
I recognized him as my old ship-mate, 
Charley Bern, last one to be rescued of 
that brave little boatload of men who 
had started out from the Farallon to 
seek relief for us all. 
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The intrepid representative of this magazine begins the story 
of his thrilling journey to Nome, Alaska, via the ‘‘Inside 
Passage’’ and the Yukon River in a 25-foot motor boat. 





J. A. RICKER 


Our trip to Alaska in a motor boat 
was planned at Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, where the water craft consists 
principally of gasoline launches which 
although generally seaworthy would 
never be entrusted to a trip of such 
length by their owners. It was with mis- 
givings therefore that the inhabitants of 
this city on beautiful Newport Bay 
heard of our econcemplated trip and 
when the engine was being installed in 


the boat on the bay the doubt as to the 
merits of the boat changed to scorn and 
many were heard to say thatewe would 
turn back before we were well started. 
However, we got the engine installed 
and ran the boat over the bar at the en- 
trance of Newport Bay to San Pedro, 
eighteen miles away, where she was 
hoisted bodily aboard of the Melville 
Dollar and shipped to Seattle from 
where the start was made. It was a 
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A SIDE PASSAGE. 


before the Melville 
her dock but within 
time the ‘‘Outdoor 
as our little cruiser was called, 


month afterward 
Dollar arrived at 
twenty mintites’ 
Life,’’ 
was on her own keel. 
boat 


The only thing 
damaged on the was a_ skylight, 
broken- in transit. 

The Outdoor Life was built from a 
Pioneer Pattern Company frame, No. 
725, being 25 feet long and 7 feet in 
width, a raised deck eruiser with Nor- 
The cabin roof was 17 feet 
long, the cockpit 6 feet 4 inches, and 10 
inches above water line. 


man stern. 


Two eylindri- 
eal, seamless gasoline tanks placed un- 
der the side seats in the cockpit held 
fuel 


strained twice before passing into the 


our supply. Our gasoline was 


engine, and the wisdom of this precau- 


tion was afterward shown by the fact 
that during the entire trip we had not 
the slightest trouble with our gasoline 
supply. 

Our engine, an eight horse power 
heavy duty, two cycle Perfection with 
magneto and dry batteries also of the 
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Perfix system was in the cabin just for- 
ward of the ecock-pit bulkhead. We took 
along an extra propeller, cylinder rings, 
check valves and timer points and had 
an extra shaft made just the length of 
the gear case so in ease this would break 
down we could drive wheel direct and 
reverse engine to handle the boat. 

Lockers were arranged for storing 
cooking utensils, provisions, ete., in such 
a manner that room was left for two 
berths each 6 feet 3 inches long, 26 
inches wide at the head and 16 inches 
at the foot. These were supplied with 
heavy cushions with lockers underneath 
and a 15 gallon water tank just ahead. 
A 15-foot mast with a 13x14 leg-of-mut- 
ton sail was earried for emergencies. 
For a tender we had a King Life-Sav- 
ing Canvas Boat and felt that we had 
about as comfortable and seaworthy an 
outfit for its size as could have been de- 
vised. 

JUNE 11. 

Besides filling our gasoline tanks we 

took forty gallons extra when we got 
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ready to start. We had many visitors 
at Seattle and while all wished us well 
we heard many gloomy forebodings that 
we would surely be lost or that our boat 
would be foreibly taken from us. 

Sunday, June 11, at 9:30 a. m., the 
Outdoor Life, with our old time friend, 
W. L. Woodnutt of Seattle and Dr. Hall 
to see us off as far as Everett pulled 
out in a driving thunder storm, some- 
thing rare for Seattle but we needed 
something out of the ordinary for a 
send-off. Old Neptune also started his 
artillery as an accompaniment and kept 
it up to the end of our Alaskan trip. 
Before we reached West Point the rain 
had ceased and the brightly shining sun 
soon had us in better spirits. 

We had purehased government charts 
showing us the coast to be skirted on our 
trip, also a good compass. We consid- 
ered $25 too much to pay, however, to 
have the compass adjusted, and hoped 
to find its errors from local causes be- 
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fore going far. We had the best of op- 
portunities for test and 
found in running to Everett by plat- 
and finding 


making the 


ting our course on the chart 


the degrees necessary to steer to differ- 


ent turning points, then heading our 
boat for the different headlands, we 
found the variation com- 


soon of our 


pass. 

We did not vary more than four de- 
course and on most courses 
Except in very 
would 


grees on any 
did not vary a degree. 
long runs so slight a variation 
not affeet us. By consulting our charts 
we were enabled to steer for the right 
openings between a half dozen islands 
ahead of us and avoided the probability 
of going up a blind arm for fifty miles 
or more only to be halted by a 5,000- 
foot mountain wall and turn about and 
try again. It was easy for us with our 
good charts to thread the hundreds of 
islands, arms and channels between Se- 
attle thousand 


and Skagway over a 








A DISTANT PERSPECTIVE. 
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TOTEMS. 

miles away and we knew every night 
when we anchored just where we were. 

We dropped our friends at. Everett 
where they gave us their best wishes 
and instructions to send postals when we 
did not have time to write so they could 
keep track of us on the map. We sol- 
emnly promised but hardly found time 
to drop an occasional card. We dropped 
anchor the first night out at Utsallada 
which was composed of half a dozen 
houses all apparently deserted, but we 
saw one or two fishing schooners with 
on board. We did not go 
ashore that night but as soon as we got 
supper over with turned in for a good 
night’s rest. 


someone 


JUNE 12. 

Monday, June 12th, we were up early 
with a determination to make a long run 
and make up some of the time we had 
been delayed. We thought we were go- 
ing to have a fine day but a heavy fog 
came up from the west which caused us 
to mistake one island for another while 
going through Swinomish slough and 
eanal and got aground shortly after 8 
o’elock in the morning on an ebbing 
tide, where we stuck until the middle of 
the afternoon. While running around 
barefooted on the sand bars a happy 
thought struck us and we got out our 
paint pot and gave the Outdoor Life a 
good coat of paint. It was a great sight 
to see the tide coming back in making a 
rippling noise as it passed. It soon had 
our eraft afloat again and we headed for 
the canal. We stirred up the mud sev- 
eral times before we reached the draw- 
bridge at the end of the canal. Here 
we were delayed for half an hour by a 
tug with a big lumber tow jamming 
against the bridge abutments. 

After passing through the drawbridge 
we got our first lesson in steering by 
black and red buoys. Padilla Bay looks 
big enough for an ocean liner, but for 
miles except at high tide you cannot 
leave the marked channel. We dropped 
anchor at 5:45 at the new municipal 
free docks at Anacosta. This city has 
put in an up-to-date landing for all 
kinds of craft. Each boat has a separate 
slip to lie in and you can rest assured 
that your property is safe. We did not 
wait to get supper aboard but found a 
good restaurant and soon had a feeling 
of peace with all mankind. 

Anacosta is a beautifully situated town 
and a fine harbor. It lies just east of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuea and is pro- 
tected from the heavy weather by Lo- 
pez Island. It is here that the man wha 
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loves boating can find an ideal home in 
an up-to-date city with good streets, ce- 
ment sidewalks, gas, electric lights, wa- 
ter, good buildings and the best of all, a 
town full of sportsmen, men who like the 
gun, rod and. launch. These men know 
they have a good thing; they like their 
sport in a clean way and want you to 
You ean start from 
miles of 


help them enjoy it. 
here and have hundreds of 
cruising and in season there are the 
ducks, snipe, quail, deer and trout and 
salmon fishing. 

JUNE 13. 

We had such a good time here that we 
did not leave until 3:15 p. m., leaving 
us a little leeway in time to make the 
35 miles to Roach Harbor, where we 
wished to anchor for the night. We took 
our bearing from the chart and steering 
our boat for same it appeared that we 
were headed for a solid shore line. Our 
chart indicated an island at the extreme 
end of two islands; this was where we 
would land before turning. We went 
over our calculations again and they 
came out the same, so we determined to 
go ahead, although we could not see any 
land that looked like the chart had it. 
But after running a few miles what 
looked like one unbroken shore line be- 
gan to open out and showed an island to 
port and one to starboard, and distant 
land beyond. Soon we began to see all the 
detail of the chart, and to feel that we 
could trust ourselves to it. 

We threaded our way between rocky- 
bluffed shores, pine-clad islands with 
jutting points and deep indentations, 
with long perspectives of water with 
other islands blue in the distance. For 
a background we had Mount Baker’s 
snowy summit looming head and shoul- 
ders above the coast range. Westbound 
through a long channel of sea, the 
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beautiful dis- 
At 6 p. m. 
we turned sharply to port, passed Oreas 
Island with Mount Constitution rising 
Looking 


Olympic range made a 
tance for the nearer islands. 


up over 2,000 feet on same. 
down on East Sound we see a bay that 
almost halves the 10 miles width of this 
island and makes a harbor eight miles 
in length by an average width of one 
mile. 

You ean hardly run a mile among the 
hundreds of islands of the San Juan 
group without finding a good place to 
drop anchor. At Harbor the 
manager of the largest lime works in the 
West came down to the dock to show us 
the best place to tie up for the night. 
Roach Harbor is another beauty spot. 
Its perfectly protected harbor, fine ho- 
tel and interesting points to visit will 
appeal to the launeh man. 


Roach 


JUNE 14. 

We filled up our gasoline tanks here 
for this is our Iast Unele Sam port until 
we reach Ketchikan, Alaska. At 7:50 
a.m. we pulled out, headed into Haro 
Straits. It was a clear morning with no 
wind, a good day for two green seamen 
to start into comparatively open water. 
We had a beautiful day so far and were 
sailing between a group of islands that 
Island. 


lay just off from Vancouver 


The more open waters of Georgia Straits 
the 


were rapidly coming together at 
north end and forming Dodge Narrows, 
where, during high and low tide the 
pent-up waters of the Straits of Georgia 
rush through the rock-ribbed shores not 
over 100 feet apart. We had been cau- 
tioned about Seymour Narrows a hun- 
dred times, but not one word was said of 
Dodge Narrows. We had our coast pilot 
book with us and it was our fault that 
we had not read ahead on our course. 
for an 


We soon saw that we were in 
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awakening for a flood tide was rush- 
ing in at a speed that we could not 
back out. It was short, but not sweet. 
The water was ridged up several feet 
above the shore and we were dancing 
around on the crest of it. In a min- 
ute we were where the current swept 
around sharply to the right, with great 
whirlpools spinning in the slack of the 
turn. We were soon on top of one, that 
looked six feet across, and as many feet 
deep, but instead of being engulfed we 
slid acress it, as well as a couple more 
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toria by rail and by daily boats to Van- 
couver. This is a great game and fish 
country, and hunters, fishermen and 
trap shooters are always found in 
such a favored location. Nanaimo has 
one of the liveliest gun clubs on the 
eoast. You see good dogs everywhere, 
and if you ask a man if there are many 
gunners here—‘‘Sure,’’ he answers, ‘‘ev- 
erybody shoots.’’ We were having trou- 
ble with our exhaust pipe, it coming out 
just above water line at the stern of 
boat and in a following sea would sub- 
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and were through the worst of the rap- 
ids. 

We vowed that after this we would 
read up a day ahead in the pilot book, 
but to read it with its thousands of cau- 
tions and suggestions made one think 
that if any one could make this trip it 
would be through an act of Providence. 

At 5 p. m. we tied up at the public 
dock at Nanaimo, our first port in Ca- 
Nanaimo is on the east 
coast of Island is the 
center of the big coal mines industry. 
It is a live town, connected with Vic- 


nadian waters. 


Vancouver and 
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merge it and slow our engine almost to 


the stopping point. We had a brass 
plate two feet long and a foot wide bent 
around the exhaust, the bottom sealed, 
with a lot of small holes at the top of 
the half cylinder the plate made when 
nailed to the stern of the boat. The ex- 
haust came out into this chamber and 
found its way out at the top, doing away 
with choking down in any sea. We also 
had the exhaust from water jacket that 
went into the muffler carried overboard, 
it not going into muffler at all. We 
gained some forty revolutions a minute 
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on our propeller by this change, making 
a decided increase in our sped. This be- 
ing our first foreign port, we called on 
the customs officers. To all persons con- 
templating a cruise in Canadian waters, 
I will say that you will find at every 
port of entry not only kind, courteous 
treatment, but you will be given all the 
information you ask for with such good 
fellowship that you leave with the feel- 
ing that you have parted with an old- 
time friend. 
JUNE 15. 

We visited all morning with the 
sportsmen and at 3:30 p. m. left Nanai- 
mo and headed out into the Straits of 
Georgia. At 4:10 p. m. we passed Rock 
Point Light, heading north; at 5:17 we 
were off Winchlsea Island with light 
wind and no sea to speak of; we made 
Ballinas Island Light House, and, the 
chart showing a little bay on east side, 
we followed around until we found a 
fine little cove to drop anchor in, with 
the light house and buildings making a 
pretty picture in a grassy knoll among 
the bare, bleak rocks of the island. 
There was a gravelly beach in the bay at 
foot of the light house and five little gas- 
oline launches lay at anchor. This was 
the only point on the entire island at 
which one could land, the shore being 
rocky and cliffs rising out of the sea to 
a height of fifty feet or more. The days 
were growing longer and after getting 
our supper we got out our charts to look 
over our coming day’s trip. 

JUNE 16, 

At 5:00 a. m. we pulled out of our 
quiet harbor, but on rounding the island 
found a heavy wind blowing almost in 
our teeth and a smother of white caps on. 
We thought that we were making great 
headway as we buried our prow into the 
swells. The spray flew back over us but 
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after an hour’s plugging into the teeth 
of the near gale, we happened to look 
back at our expected fast receding island, 
to see that we had not left it two miles 
astern. We then headed far over toward 
Vancouver Island to get into quieter and 
more protected waters. We tied up at 
Williams River that night as we wished 
time to look over this noted fishing re- 
sort. It was a great surprise to us after 
running all day along a shore and past 
islands that did not show a trace of a 
white man, to step ashore at a big mod- 
ern hotel with every convenience that 
goes with an up-to-date hostelry such as 
electric lights, rooms with bath, hot and 
eold water, billiard tables, garage, ken- 
nels, stable, fine lawns, gardens with ev- 
ery kind of vegetables, great beds of 
strawberries and other berries. This re- 
sort is not only known to all salmon fish- 
ermen in America, but many a foreigner. 
Everybody writes his autograph here 
and comes back with him not only tales 
of the great catches of the lordly salmon, 
but of this paradise for the lover of the 
rifle and gun, for the hills and woods 
teem with small game also deer, bear and 
eouger that can be found within a few 
miles of the town. 
JUNE 17. 

We left Williams River at 7:00 a. m. 

so as to be sure and be on hand through 


Seymour Narrows at slack tide, which 
If we had listened to 
half of the talk we heard about Seymour 


oceurred at 9 a. m. 


Narrows we would have gone ‘‘daffy’’ 
long reaching it. We 
warned a dozen times at Los Angeles, at 
’Friseo and at Tacoma, Seatttle, Anacor- 
tes and Nanaimo. It was always the 
*‘you must go through 


before were 


same warning, 
those narrows of the Straits of Georgia 
at exactly change of tide and you only 


have from 12 to 15 minutes of slack 
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when it turns, for in a few minutes it is 
a rushing cataract of water with great 
overfalls and whirlpools that have en- 
gulfed more than one ship.’’ 

All vessels have orders only to pass 
through at slack tide, so with many mis- 
givings we reached Menzies Bay at the 
entrance from the south. Plumper Bay 
at the north entrance seems to be placed 
just right for the protection of vessels 
that must pass through this dangerous 
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The steamship, Humboldt, passed us a 
half hour before reaching the narrows 
and we did not see her smoke again. We 
had hardly gotten through the rugged 
portals of Seymour Narrows when a 
heavy south wind kicked up a big follow- 
ing sea, and we had a half dozen drench- 
ing showers come up that, in our open 
cockpit, wet us to the skin. Mr. Inger- 
soll began to mutter dire threats against 
any old kind of a yacht or launch that 
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At 8:30 a. m. were at the 
south entrance with the tide down to 
It looked 
good to us so we did not wait longer and 
got through the two miles of narrows be- 
fore the tide began to flow north. We 
were now in a big enough channel so 
that the rapidly rushing tide only made 
us think we had a fifteen-knot boat in- 
stead of a little dinky one that could 


only make seven under the best of condi- 


channel. we 


not over a two-mile current. 


tions. 


AND SEA. 


did not first of all have protection for 
the man that had to stand at the wheel. 
The only launches of moderate size that 
I have seen, pretending to give shelte! 
to the helmsman, are on the Pacifie coast. 
The magazines devoted to the launchman 
tell of every device to make the interio1 
comfortable and convenient and not a 
word or suggestion or advice to help the 
man who stands at the wheel and takes 
the weather as it comes with only an oil- 
skin for protection against hours of in- 
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clement weather and tiresome standing 
at the wheel. 
JUNE 18. 

This was our banner day for seeing 
other vessels. At 10:30 a. m. off Gran- 
ville point we met steamer Queen City; 
at 1:45 p. m. we met steamer Jefferson 
on her return from Southeast Alaska: 
at 3:40 p. m. we met steamer Princess 
Royal; at 6:40 p. m. we met a good-sized 
launch going south—our little twenty- 
five-footer getting a good cheering and 
hankerchief-waving from all as we went 
bobbing along. At 8:15 p. m., wet and 
hungry, we ran into Albert Bay for the 
night. Albert Bay should be visited by 
every lover of the totem pole, for here is 
where it flourishes like a green bay tree. 
Three great totems stand out as sentinels 
in the one street of this thriving Indian 
village, and a number of smaller ones 
are scattered The burying 
vrounds have some wonderful carvings 
and strange looking vaults. We found 
that not only the coast Indians, but those 
of the Yukon river take much more eare 
of the houses built over their dead than 


around. 


they do with their own domiciles, the 
latter seldom being painted, but their de- 
parted ones rest in homes that are kept 


freshly painted. On the Yukon the col- 
ors are either a deep blue, red, or yellow, 
sometimes a combination of all. We 
were unfortunate in getting photos as it 
rained all the time we were here. 

The next day, Sunday the 28th, we lay 
at anchor until 4:00 p. m., but it rained 
and blew all day so that we could do 
nothing. We bought 30 gallons of gas- 
oline from the big cannery here, and be- 
coming disgusted with the weather con- 
ditions, pulled out for Fort Rupert, 
twenty-odd miles away, and near the en- 
trance to Queen Charlotte Sound. We 
had a heavy wind astern and a fallowing 
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sea, that kept us busy at the wheel to 
keep from broaching. We reached Fort 
Rupert harbor at 8:40 p. m., dropped 
anchor, and began getting supper with a 
funny sea bothering us. Two little 
islands blocking the entrance to this 
small harbor kept the big combers, that 
had chased themselves for forty miles 
across the Gulf of Georgia, from throw- 
ing more than some good ground swells 
into our plaee of refuge, but all night 
long every five minutes these successive 
swells would come in that would lift us 
high; then they would die down to al- 
most a calm, only to be repeated with 
the regularity of a clock. After supper 
we could see only one or two persons 
around this apparently deserted village. 
We made up pur minds that it would be 
too much trouble to get out our canvas 
dingy for what we might see, so turned 
in early at 10 p. m., with good daylight 
We were getting north, and from here 
on had no night. 
JUNE 19. 

We left Port Rupert at 7:00 a. m. for 
Fort Alexander, eighteen miles distant. 
and found a perfect little harbor on the 
south side of Nigei Island just at the 
entranee to Queen Charlotte Sound. We 
ran into a good, fresh breeze on leaving 
this harbor, that topped every wave with 
a white crest. At 9:45 a. m., we made 
the perfect little harbor of Fort Alex- 
ander. We had expected to see at least 
a dozen or so of Siwash houses and a 
trading store of the Hudson Bay vint- 
age, but not a sign of habitation greeted 
our eyes. As the wind had been gradu- 
ally increasing we remembered Commo- 
dore Starrett’s advice on crossing Queen 
Charlotte Sound. ‘‘ Just 
one boat, and lots of days, and when yeu 


remember it’s 


start leave at 2 a. m., and get across be- 


fore the wind gets up, for a good wind 
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meeting a strong tide running will make 
not only a nasty but a dangerous sea for 
We went ashore and hunted for 
some signs of Fort Alexander, but if 
there had ever been a settlement here, 
the settlers must have taken great pains 
in effacing it on leaving. 

Mr. Ingersoll put in the afternoon in 


you. +e] 


erecting a little frame over our cock- 
pit and putting a piece of canvas over it 


sufficient to keep a straight down-pour 
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good to us, but as there was little wind 
we started out. At 7:25 a. m. we passed 
Pine Island Light with a breeze growing 
stronger every minute. Soon after 
leaving here the white horses began to 
show and in passing Egg Island Light 
we had a heavy, choppy sea with a curl- 
ing comber on each wave. From here 
we dared not steer for Truman Island 
entrance, but had to head oui into the 
sea as we were rolling badly and it was 








PRINCESS ROYAL ISLAND. 


off, but did not have canvas enough to 
We turned in early 
so as to get a good start in the morning 


make side curtains. 


if the wind went down. 
JUNE 20, 

Left Fort Alexandra at 2:20 a. m., 
about two miles to open water. Before 
getting there a heavy ground swell was 
running, with no wind. Our elutch be- 
gan to slip and we did not want to tackle 
forty miles of unprotected water, with 
a slipping clutch, so we ran back to our 
old harbor, got breakfast, tightened up 
our cluteh and were back to the entrance 
of the sound at 5:30 a.m. The sun was 
in a blaze of red clouds that did not look 


an effort to head up quickly enough for 


some of the combers. We were soon 
climbing over them at just the right an- 
gle to ease the boat nicely, but there was 
just one thought, and that was that if 
our engine should stop on us it would be 
dangerous work to hoist our sail, with us 
burying our nose one minute and stand- 
ing on our tiller the next. A sea anchor 
did not look good with the spray going 
fifty feet high on the rocky shore of the 
mainland a few miles away, but the 
much abused two eyele engine chugged 
right along all day—in fact, every day 
over that thousand miles of ocean travel 
without missing an explosion. At 2:20 
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p. m. we had stood out so far to get back 
and enter the pass at the east end of 
Truman Island, so we must go almost 
straight before a following sea; and how 
we did go with the engine slowed down 
as far as we could safely permit. It was 
‘‘hold her hard’’ as she tried to come 
about as we shot down the big swells. 
Some of the fallowing seas looked like 
they were going to drop into our cock- 
pit, but the little launch had a nice way 
of lifting at the right moment and let- 
ting the roller pass under us without a 
drop of water coming aboard. 

At 4:00 p. m. we were across the 
straits and into quieter waters, but just 
for a reminder a fierce gust of wind tore 
our folded chart away. This we had 
pinned on the top of the cabin roof. We 
had also weighted it down with two 
pairs of field glasses and a hammer, all 
three nearly going overboard, and the 
chart sailing a hundred yards before 
striking the water. We tried to fish it 
out, but when we got to where it was it 
was several feet below the surface, so we 
were without a guide for our next two 
days’ travel, and that including Milbank 
Sound. As we had dozens of islands 
and as many different channels to take 
us in a wrong direction, we were as much 
lost as if we were blindfolded. But in 
looking around, we knew not what for, 
we found an Alaska Steamship Compa- 
ny’s folder, showing on one side a map 
of the country from Puget Sound to 
Skagway. This map reduced the chart 
to one-third the size of our chart, and a 
red ink line showed the course the steam- 
ers take in winding their way a thou- 
sand miles north. You could not cross 
the street with the ordinary railroad 
map, but we had no trouble in following 
this map until we were on our next 
chart, although we had to use a mineral 
glass to magnify sufficiently to see the 
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divisions of islands. We anchored in 7 
small bay on Hunter Island. 

JUNE 21, 


We pulled out at 6:40 a. m. 
having a good, square breakfast. 
trip would be a heart-breaker for the 
lay-abed man. It was always between 
11 and 12 p. m. before we could turn in 
These were 


after 
Our 


and were up at 5 a. m. 
retiring and rising hours on 
As we kept going north 


about our 
our entire trip. 


and the days lengthened so that there 
was no night, it seemed foolish to shut 
down and anchor in broad daylight just 
to take a snooze; and we found that peo- 
ple in the Far North do not do much 
sleeping during the long summer days. 


Then our riding light looked foolish and 
must have felt so, for in our little eabin 
with only four-inch port lights we could 
see to read the finest print. 
grand country for the cruiser, for you 
can see the entire twenty-four hours, not 
only to keep going, but take good time 
photos. At 10:45 we stopped at Bella 
Bella, an Indian village, to buy rubber 
over-shoes to protect our thin canvas 
shoes from the spray. Here is where the 
launch flourishes and mostly for pleas- 
ure. There were fifteen at anchor and 
we were told that there were forty in all 
owned at this little place. In fact, every 
family had one. They were all of one 
type, about thirty feet long, seven-foot 
beam, built with a high house with a 
front deck of about six feet and an aft- 
erdeck of about four feet; engine in aft- 
er cabin, side seats ahead. In these little 
erafts the entire family would go visit- 
ing for days at a time. Our little 
raised deck cruiser looked twice the 
sea boat they had, but we could only 
boast of five foot headroom to their six 
and a half. 

At 12:10 p. m. we passed Campbell 


This is a 
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Island Light into Milbank Sound with 
our Alaska steamship folder for a chart. 
We met a 36-foot launch coming in as 
we started out. The sea looked pretty 
rough to us to venture out, but we 
thought if the 36-footer had just crossed 
we could chanee it, and we were soon 
into a choppy sea that had the ‘‘ Outdoor 
Life’’ first standing on one end and then 
the other, of corkscrew 
twisters thrown in. It was becoming 


with plenty 
very tiresome holding on, when at 4:45 
p. m. we reached the shelter of Princess 
Royal Island that makes the northern 
boundary of Milbank Sound. Shortly 
afterward we met the steamer Dolphin 
on her way south, she giving us a salute 
We were tired out and 
began looking for good anchorage, which 
we found between China Hat Island and 
China Hat Island. from 
the south, is a striking headland and is 
rightly named. 


as she passed. 


Prineess Royal. 


Krom here began to me 
We 
had hardly dropped anchor when the 
launch we met at the entrance to Mil- 
bank Sound eame alongside and dropped 
anchor and part of her crew paid us a 
visit. 


the grandest scenery of the north. 


The first question was, ‘‘ How did 
you make it across the sound.’’ We told 
them that we had started out but that it 
was too rough so we came back and took 
an inside passage, that our folder did 
not show. The launch belonged to the 
Canadian government and was being 


used in taking the census. Her crew of 
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six did not care to cross Milbank in a 
big, powerful launch, so we felt quite 
‘‘chesty’’ over our coming through se 
nicely. 

June 22d we left China Hat at 5:20 a. 
m., stopping at 6:20 a. m. for water at 
the foot of a big waterfall that came 
tumbling down the cliffs of Princess 
Royal Island. Princess Royal is the 
huge back of a mountain range that is 
two-thirds submerged by the sea. For 
miles this vast mountain extends with 
its heavy timbered sides, steep cliffs, 
with dozens of beautiful streams that 
for hundreds of feet come jumping and 
tumbling down between mighty boulders 
and falling into great pools overarched 
with giant spruce and firs and at last 
making a clean leap into the sea. A 
thousand feet or more from the water’s 
edge great scars made by mighty snow- 
slides reach up beyond timberline, and as 
if to guard this beautiful isle, mighty 


eagles swing out from high cliffs and 
follow your course, as if to see that you 


were not on mischief bent. Graham 
Reach, that separates Princess Royal 
from the main shore, is more like a river 
than arm of the sea. Its widest part is 
not over a mile and a half, and looking 
up at the cliffs on either side thousands 
of feet above, you get the impression of 
sailing in the submerged valleys of an 
immense mountain range. Our channel 
now opened out to about double the 
width where it is called Frazier Reach. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Use of Dogs on Game 


In our July issue we wrote an article en- 
titled “Should We Stop the Running of Pre- 
datory Animals With Dogs?” in which we 


asked for the opinions of those having 
views on both sides cf this question. The 
subject has shown a surprising evolution, as 
our readers who have replied have mostly 
digressed from the original question to that 
of running deer with dogs. Except in very 
rare instances (such as the conditions 
found in a certain section of the state of 
Washington, where the underbrush and 
tangle are so thick that successful deer 
hunting without dogs is almost an impossi- 
bility), and we are not sure that we are 
willing to except even them, we do not 
believe that dogs should ever be employed 
in the pursuit of deer. There are too many 
objections to this form of “sport” to even 
attempt to enumerate them here. But just 
the same, we are glad that the current of 
this subject has been diverted if for no 
other reason than that the few adherents 
of hounding deer have found themselves 
practically snowed under by the many ar- 
guments put up by their opponents. 

Now, let us hear something from those 
both in favor of and against the use of 
hounds on predatory animals. We can as- 
sure all a fair and square presentation of 


their cases. What we want is a hard-headed 
discussion and exposition of facts from 
those who know—guides, sportsmen, trap 
pers, ranchers—all. 

The following letters date, 
both on running deer and predatorv animals 
with dogs, will be read with much interest: 
Another Hunter Who Favors Still-Hunting. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read a 
letter in the August number from Jj. E. Wil- 
liams of Tennessee on running deer with 
dogs. I see that all those who are opposed 
to running game with dogs are, according 
to Mr. Williams, either prejudiced, ignorant 
or inconsistent. Well, you know there are 
always two sides to every question, and I 
believe that there are many peopl: who are 
opposed to running game with dogs who do 
not come in either of these classes. 

First, let us agree with Mr. W. that, hav- 
ing found your deer, it is just as fair to the 
deer to run him with dogs as to trail him in 
snow or mud. But, it seems to me, he 
missed the point of the whole question. 
What is the reason for hunting with dogs? 
Doesn’t the man who hunts with dogs vir- 
tually confess that he can’t get his game 
any other way—or, at least, that it would be 
much more difficult? No one would need to 
use dogs if he had a trail in the snow to 
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follow. But if he has a pack of dogs, and 
is hunting in the dryest kind of weather, 
not one deer in ten whose trail he crosses 
will have any chance to escape at least a 
hard run for his life, if not death. Now, I 
am not familiar with the climate of Tennes- 
see, but from its location I should assume 
that they don’t have very much snow, and 
in our part of Montana (I live in Anaconda) 
most men who like to camp with their fami- 
lies kill their deer by still hunting without 
the aid of tracking snow. 


Now, how many of the deer whose trails 
we cross on bare ground do we ever see? 
I’ll venture to say not one in ten. Now, Mr. 
W., own up—wouldn’t we stand a great deal 
better chance of getting our limit if we had 
dogs to let us know every time we crossed 
a fresh trial? There is only one answer to 
that question; and, Mr. W., by increasing 
our chances of finding the deer, do we in- 
decrease the deer’s chances of 
getting away? Surely it will not require a 
college graduate to answer that question. 
Let me ask another question of Mr. W. Do 
you run deer with dogs when there is snow 
on the ground? Surely no sportsman would 
need or want a dog with a plain trail before 
him. So it is not a question of what is most 
fair to the deer after you have found him 
or his trail, but which is the fairest way to 
go about finding him. R. C. SMITH. 

Montana. 


crease or 


Doesn’t Believe in Hunting Deer With 
Hounds. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the August 
issue of Outdoor Life on page 199 an article 
by J. E. Williams on “Running Dogs on 
Game vs. Still Hunting,’ and while I agree 
with him in that every man has as much 
right to his own views as another, I dis- 
agree with him as to the effects of the two 
methods of hunting. 

He says “anyone knows how much easier 
it is to stalk an animal than to get him with 
a pack of noisy dogs.” If Mr. Williams has 
tried both methods of hunting, I am at a 
loss to know how he accounts for that state- 
ment, as IT have hunted, or rather stalked 
the same animal for as long a time as two 
days, only to lose it in the end, especially if 
said animal is alone. 

As I have lived in or near the main range 
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of the Rocky Mountains for nearly nineteen 
years and have hunted nearly every year, 
killing a number of deer and seeing, deer al- 
most every day during the winter, I think 
I ought to know a little about hunting. Mr. 
Williams’ statement that “the opening notes 
of the strike dog give the hunted animal a 
warning and an opportunity to pit his 
strength, skill and power of endurance 
against the training and sagacity of the 
hounds,” is true enough, but the odds are 
all or nearly all against the hunted animal, 
since the hounds have more endurance than 
most animals which, together with their 
speed, absolutely seals the fate of a hunted 
animal. 


I know of one case where a certain party 
purchased some hounds and let them roam 
at will, and several times I have seen those 
hounds running deer which were all but 
dead from exhaustion, and it was only a 
matter of time until the deer were unable 
to run any further. At the time i saw this 
I was cutting logs for a sawmill and did not 
have any gun with me, or it would have 
gone hard with the hounds. As it was, I 
attempted to coax the dogs near enough so 
I could strike them with the ax, but in this 
I failed. 


In his comparison of the two methods as 
being “like waylaying and killing you with- 
out notice and the other notifying you to 
meet and cross swords,” J again disagree 
with him, as in all my hunting I have never 
once come upon deer and killed them with- 
out the deer being aware of my presence, 
the cases of anyone doing so now being very 
rare in this vicinity, However, were such 
a thing as using the dogs only for the pur- 
pose of securing wounded deer possible, | 
would have no objection to dogs, but would 
rather encourage it, especially when there 
is no snow on the ground for tracking. But 
we all know that any such privilege would 
be abused by some, therefore, the innocent 
have to suffer with the guilty. If everybody 
would always do the right thing we could 
dispense with most of our laws and still 
be more independent than at present. 

While hunting birds with dogs is another 
subject, it can be used as an illustration, 
showing that a man with a good bird dog 
can secure more birds than one without the 
dog. If a man with a dog so chooses he can 
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follow a covey of birds, and as a rule, secure 
most of them, while a man without the dog 
has difficulty in locating the birds after 
once being flushed, and the same difference 
would apply to large game in a majority of 
cases, especially when tracking is poor. 
This is not meant as a criticism of Mr. 
Williams’ methods or opinions, but is simply 
my personal opinion, and [| am well aware 
that some will not share my views; but 
they are welcome to differ if they choose 
to do so. I would be glad to hear others’ 
opinions and their reasons for same. 
Montana. GEORGE T. OVEROSE. 


Believes That With the Dog Stopped the 
Bag Will Control Itself. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When the question 
came up last month in regard to the running 
of predatory animals with dogs [I began to 
look forward with anticipation, hoping there 
might be many who would give their views 
upon the subject, as it is one deserving of 
much consideration, but I see there is only 
one contribution in the August number on 
this subject, and it is scarcely worthy the 
consideration of a sportsman. As it seems 
that each is waiting for the other, it may 
stimulate the subject some to give my 
views. 

Predatory animals, from a 
point of view, are game, and as it is as 
much the duty of all sportsmen to protect 
and conserve the game as it is their privi- 
lege to hunt it, and as it is a fact conceded, 
I think, by all who are in a position to know, 
that with the rapidly increasing population 
of the game fields, these animals will, in a 
few years, become extinct if not protected, 
it seems to me that it becomes the duty of 
the sportsmen to give them protection. To 
protect these animals and still allow them 
to be hunted with the dog would mean that 
there must either be a limit on the bag or 
a closed season, or both, either of which 
would be not only unjust but unwise, as in 
some sections of the country these animals 
become very bold and cause the rancher no 
little amount of damage, and if laws were 
passed prohibiting him from killing them at 
any time vr in any number, it would mean 
a most severe injustice to nim, while to 
stop the hunting of these animals with dogs 


sportsman’s 
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would, in my mind, be sufficient protection, 
and would be justice to all. 

I think that most sportsmen who have 
hunted the predatory animal to any extent 
will agree with me when [ say that with 
the dog stopped, the bag will control itself 
far better than we could.control it, for these 
animals are quite capable of taking care of 
themselves in sections of the country where 
they are scarce and food is plentiful, but 
where they are plentiful and food is scarce 
they become marauders and should be 
killed in any number. There are, however, 
sections of Wyoming and Montana and pos- 
sibly other places, with which I am not fa- 
miliar, where it would not be practical to 
protect the lion and cougar even from the 
dog. J. H. COVERT. 

California. 


An Old Hunter Draws Conclusions. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is my answer 
to J. E. Williams as to the use of hounds in 
deer hunting: In Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota the use of hounds makes the 
getting of deer much easier than srill hunt- 
ing, as the deer takes to the water as soon 
as the dogs get close to them, and can be 
killed with a club by a man in a boat; so 
the sportsmen had a law passed to keep the 
farmers from hounding the deer. Here in 
the mountains of the West it is different. 
There are no lakes for the deer to run to 
for protection. His only show to get away 
from the hounds is to go as far and long as 
he can, and if the hounds do overtake him 
he is so far away that the sportsman will 
never find him. For this reason it is no 
use to use hounds for deer in the moun- 
tains, as no horse or footman can keep up 
with the hounds in going up and down the 
cafions. 

So again, the gun clubs have had a law 
passed to keep the trappers from letting 
their dogs chase the game. The farmers’ 
dogs do not bother the game to any amount, 
as the game is back in the cafions. If the 
trappers would get a law passed to keep the 
gun clubs from using bird dogs to hunt birds 
with it would be tit for tat; but as Mr. Will- 
iams says, the mountaineers are a whole- 
souled lot of men and wish everyone to do 
as he likes best, so long as he does not in- 
fringe on his neighbor. To my way of look- 
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ing at the question I can see no sport in 

letting a dog run the game for miles, but I 

am only one in the 100,000,000 of the United 

States. M. P. DUNHAM. 
Montana. 


A Practical Sportsman’s Views. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is my stand 
in regard to hounding, voiced by hundreds 
of the “Nation of the Lakotah”’: He who 
goes after deer or elk armed with his gun, 
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still-hunting, pits his sagacity against that 
of the game hunted; while he who issues 
forth with a pack of hounds to take the 
place of his brains in the hunt, while he 
stands on a runway or shore of a lake, 
awaiting the breaking into view of the quar- 
ry, at once condemns himself for the want 
of that quality that makes for a true sports- 
man. Any argument that may be brought 
forth in favor of hounds must of necessity 
have a yellow streak in it. 
Washington. HENRY SURRY. 


Fantailed Deer at Present Existent 











SHOWING A FANTAIL HEAD TO RIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received your let- 
ter in reply to my reference to fan-tailed 
deer in the Black Hills. I have killed them 


myself and I am sure that anyone who lives 
in or around the Black Hills knows what a 
fan-tailed deer is—that is, anyone who hunts 
deer. They are small and seldom weigh over 
100 pounds, have small horns and the tail 
is large for their size. The tracks of a full 
grown deer generally look like those of a 
white-tail or black-tail fawn, being about the 
same size. They are hard to hunt for one 
person, but are generally killed by driving 
brush patches as they stay in the brush like 
a cottontail rabbit and are very cute. There 
are lots of them killed here (Sturgis. S. D.,), 
and they will be hard to exterminate. 

They are probably, as some people call 
them, nothing more than a small white-tail. 
There are none in parks that T know of. The 
picture I enclose shows a fan-tail head, the 
small one which [ killed a year.ago last No- 
vember; also a_ black-tail head which I 
killed the same month. 

In reply to the question, “Where do prai 
rie dogs get their drinking water?” would 
say I never saw them on mountains, but I! 
have been in the largest prairie dog town 
in South Dakota, which is about thirty to 
forty miles north of here, a prairie country, 
and found mud that had just been taken 
out of a hole, and no water within four o1 
five miles, and no rain this summer. I don’t 
believe any animal can live without water 

So. Dak. FRANK McMILLAN. 


The Danger of Wild Animals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Sep- 


tember number of 


interesting subject in discussing the ferocity 


Outdoor Life that our 
friend, C. L. Chamberlin, has taken a most 


of wild animals. At his invitation to extend 
the subject I will devote a brief space to a 
few personal views. 

To begin with, I believe that all of our 
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carnivorous animals are more or less blood- 
thirsty by nature, but most of them have 
sense enough to steer shy of the man with 
a modern high-power rifle. They are 
stealthy and furtive by instinct and environ- 
ment, being possessed of a great cautious- 
ness for things unknown. Man is to them 
a much unknown creature, each new ac- 
quaintance with him generally resulting in 
a loud report and a murderous bullet, or 
else some kind of a trap or snare. 

I believe that animals have individualities 
and act differently under various environ- 
ments and at certain times of the year. 
When food is plentiful wild animals will 
live in comparative contentment, rarely at- 
tacking one of their own species. But let a 
famine stalk into the forest, when the 
scarcity of food and the cold eats every par- 
ticle of fat from their bodies, leaving them 
poor and ravenous—then you will see mur- 
der run rampant. . 

So much for the wild animals, without 
saying what human beings might do under 
like conditions, To describe the habits of 
the different animals so as to give a clear 
idea of their individual dispositions, would 
take more space than [ am here allowed to 
use. Then, it would be incomplete, for some 
other writer would mention traits of animal 
character that had never come to my notice. 
The best way to get a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of wild animals is to study them in 
their native haunts, combining such results 
with the information and experiences gath- 
ered from magazines and other sources. 
The best place to study wild life is in re- 
gions so remote that the wild animals are 
practically or totally ignorant of man and 
his ways. For my part, while living among 
vild animals, [ believe in protecting myself 
with a good gun, for you never know when 
you will need it. 


The Weight of Dr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How did Dr. J. Wy- 
ie Anderson, who killed the big bear on 
‘Inimak Island, Alaska, recorded in Outdoor 
ife for December, 1909, arrive at the weight 
f his bear? HERBERT LEE. 

Alaska. 


In answering the above question we can 
(Oo no better than refer to a letter writ- 
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Another point I would like to mention, 
which was brought out in Mr. Chamberlin’s 
article, is the use of photography vs. natur- 
alists’ drawings. I think both of these 
processes have their place in the field of na- 
ture illustration. My experience has been 
that a kodak naturalist has limitations to 
which the artist naturalist is not confined. 
An artist’s eye is trained to see and focus 
correctly images upon his brain, much the 
same as the workings of an instantaneous 
shutter. Nothing escapes him, even the bird 
flying through the air is not quick enough 
but that with a few strokes of the pencil 
he has its image upon his sketch book. The 
timid form of the deer; the soft-footed 
movements of the lynx in the deeper shad- 
ows, each claims his attention as re moves 
cautiously through the forest, taking notes 
of the furtive wild life about him. 

Occasionally the artist stops to sketch an 
old stump or some scene that appeals to 
him. A few swift strokes of the brush and 
he can bring the storm or the sunshine 
about his subject, to give it life. By this 
process he gets the “feeling” which his 
knowledge of the subject inspires. This in- 
dividuality of feeling is the highest art, ‘for 
it appeals to the mind as well as the eye. 
By eliminating the gray masses of uninter- 
esting and unnecessary detail, which is 
shown in most photographs, he can have the 
combined forces of skies, mountains, water 
and forest at his command, to use as his 
knowledge of composition shall increase or 
diminish the subject. 

So I find in my travels a great advantage 
in carrying my sketch pad and notebook, as ; 
well as a camera, in opposition to the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlin declares the kodak to 
be the only rig. 

CHARLES H. LOCKWOOD. 

Minnesota. 


Anderson’s Big Bear 


ten by Dr. Anderson and dated Dec. 
18, 1909, covering this subject, which we 
append—this letter having been written 
to Dr. W. T. Hornaday of New York in an- 
swer to a question on the weight of this 
bear: 

“As to the weight of the bear: we had in 
our outfit two pairs of scales of the kind 
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advertised in Outdoor Life, known as the 
Outdoor Life hunting scales. We had one 
pair with us the day | killed my bear. On 
using them we found the indicator or dial 
that points to the number of pounds was 
bent or injured in packing, so it would not 
work. The packer we had with us worked 
in shambles for a number of years, and 
daily would take quarters of beef weighing 
at least 200 pounds and shoulder them and 
carry them and place on the block, yet he 
could not shoulder a hind quarter of this 
bear. After three trials he gave it up and 
declared it weighed more than 200 pounds. 
The same effort was made with the fore- 
quarters, From this we estimated that the 
carcass would weigh at least what I stated. 
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After taking the skin to camp and hanging 
same up to dry twenty-four hours, it 
weighed one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
The largest bear the guide ever saw weighed 
was one weighing 1,265 pounds, and my 
bear hide measured five inches longer than 
that bear. I have a signed statement from 
the guide that my bear weighs 1,300 pounds. 
You doubtless can approximate from the 
weight of the skin, if above estimate is any- 
where near correct. I am sure all the mea- 
surements are correct unless the _ forty- 
eight inches at shoulders is short. as you 
suggested. His huge body was well settled 
in the snow at time of measuring. I would 
deem it a favor if you would write me if 
you think we have overestimated the 
weight.” 


What’s the Use? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Glance over the en- 
closed clipping from the Herald of Yakima, 
Wash. Is it any wonder that real ‘nature 
fakirs” are hourly bred in the land when 
such ignorance as this is rampant? I can 
imagine the surprise of some of America’s 
big game hunters on learning of the exist- 
ence of 14-foot cougars—dand cougars of 
such prodigious strength! No doubt the 
reading of this article has produced the 
proper thrill and blood-curdling sensation 
among a few women, children, “tenderfeet” 
and the uninitiated generally. But it really 
is too ridiculous to become indignant over. 

I was not aware that the United States 
government protected the “pussies.” There- 
fore this fall, when I make my annual hunt- 
ing pilgrimage into the Rainier Forest Re- 
serve, I must be careful not to shoot one— 
thinking it a deer—not even though he 
sneaks into camp at night and steals my 
venison. WILLIAM E. WREN. 

Wash. 


The clipping: 

Tacoma, July 10.—That the bleeding nose 
of Deputy Supervisor H. L. Hurd of the 
Rainier National forest, who has not been 
seen since left alone in the midst of the pre- 
serve whil2 companions went to summon 
medical assistance, was the cause of his un- 
timely death from wild beasts, is now the 


generally accepted opinion of Hurd’s fellow 
rangers in the service who gave up the 
search for their beloved chief Sunday. 

Coming to Tacoma to replenish the stock 
of provisions used by the rangers in their 
lonely huts in the wilds of the Rainier for- 
est, two national rangers, who will not per- 
mit their names to be divulged, gave out 
the statement that it is the positive belief 
of the entire service employed in the search 
that Hurd met his death from giant moun- 
tain cougars which infest that region. 

Protected by the game laws at the hands 
of Uncle Sam, these ferocious animals at- 
tain a boldness and cupidity not found in 
their species in any other part of the coun- 
try. Unhampered by the bullets of sports- 
men, they attain the great size of fourteen 
fee: from tip to tip and the smallest meas- 
ure six feet from tip to tip. 

With surprising strength the smallest of 
their kind have been seen on numerous oc- 
easions stalking off with a buck deer in 
their jaws that had been killed with a single 
nip at the base of the brain after a leap 
from a tree. 


What is the use of talking of educating 
children in the schools on natural history 
subjects, when they can go home and read 
in “real print” such contradictions as this 
to the facts taught them in school? We are 
not surprised that the two rangers who prac 
ticed the “stringing” art on the gullible re 
porter should “refuse to give their names.’ 
—Editor, 


Texas White-tails For Breakfast 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Pete and [I had 
planned to celebrate the opening of the deer 
season by giving them an early morning 
round. Long before daylight we were 


aroused from our sleep by the coyotes giv 
ing tongue to a jackrabbit in the truck 
patch close to the house. Grabbing up our 
rifles we were going to take a try at them. 
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but found a dense fog coming in so we had 
to satisfy ourselves with scaring them with 
our shotguns, 

Looking at our (supposedly) alarm clock, 
we found that we would have-to hurry in or- 
der to get to the deer ground before it got 
too light, so after a hastily prepared cup of 
coffee and a few pancakes, we started our 
ponies on the road to the old government 
tank. Upon arriving there we discovered 
fresh deer sign, so tying our mounts to mes- 
quites, we started to follow an old fence un- 
til it got light enough to see to shoot; but 
we had not gone very far when we came to 
a road; stopping for a consultation we 
finally decided to part here, one to hunt the 
brush, the other to follow the fence. While 
standing talking what should we see but an 
old doe cross the road about 200 yards 
away, Talk about being surprised! Well, 
we were it. Before either of us could move 
a big buck stepped into the road and 
stopped. Both of us fired and the buck 
jumped for the brush. Running at our top 
speed to see the results of our shots, I was 
surprised to see Pete stop and fire into the 
brush, before we had gone a hundred yards. 
[ stopped and what should I see but three 
whitetails bob out of sight. I took a shot 
at one but it was no go. The brush was too 
thick. Both of us followed as best we could 
and after a few rods the brush opened out 
into a big patch of cactus. 

I know I saw a dozen whitetails, and Pete 
over on my left was busy emptying his gun 
at some more. I was so surprised that all 
I could do was to try and put about six 
shells in my gun when it only holds five, 
and [I already had some in it. My attention 
was attracted by a thrashing in the brush 
that I had just come out of, and going over 
I found a fine two-point brck trying to 
make his getaway with a bullet through his 
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neck and shoulder. I hollered at Pete that 
we had one, but could get no answer from 
him, so [ started to find where he had gone. 
Hardly had [ stepped away from the deer 
when [ saw another big buck standing with 
his back towards me, looking over toward 
Pete. Taking a quick aim,.I fired and was 
surprised to see him jump about seven feet 
in the air and disappear behind the cactus. 
Running up to where he disappeared I 
found him all cuddled up, his feet under 
him, apparently unable to get up. I put 
him out of his misery and when we dressed 
him we found that my first bullet had gone 
so close to his backbone that it must have 
paralyzed him. 

Well, where was Pete about this time? He 
was having a round with a broken shell in 
his chamber, and only succeeded in getting 
it out after my last shot. Mad? Well, I 
should say he was. But when he found that 
we had two deer he felt a good deal more 
like a white man. 

It was short work hanging them up and 
dressing them out, and while doing it we 
tried to decide who got the first deer, but 
as both our guns were .25-35s we were un- 
able to tell, finally agreeing to call it Pete’s 
deer so we would be both supplied with a set 
of horns and “buckskin.” 

Taking our ponies we strapped the deer 
to the saddles and on reaching home it was 
just ten minutes after seven, just time for 
a good breakfast of liver and onions. 

Question: Why did that big bunch of deer 
stand still after we shot at the deer stand- 
ing in the road? Pete said they were not 
gunshy, but I have an idea the fog had 
something to do with it, as I have found it 
is easy to get close to them on foggy morn- 
ings. R. S. LUMBARD. 

Texas. 


Game Notes 


The following is an extract from a letter 
received lately from Frank A. McMillan of 
Sturgis, S. D.: “I am sending you herewith 
some pictures of game that [ thought you 
might be interested in, all taken last No- 
vember about six miles south of here, where 
we take our annual hunt every fall. Deer 
are very plentiful and a good hunter can 
bag his limit fairly easy. Blacktail, white- 
tail and fantail are found here. This is all 
of the large game there is found in this sec- 
tion except coyotes and bobcats. 


“There are lots of good streams in the 
Black Hills, where good trout fishing may 
be found. The enclosed picture of trout was 
taken last June, being of a salmon trout 
caught by me that measured 22 inches and 
weighed 4% pounds.” 

The late Judge Cunningham, of Lima, 
Ohio, was noted as a sportsman and wit. 
One of his dicta is worth preserving as a 
motto for sportsmen: “Damn a man who 
goes fishing and MUST catch a fish or who 
goes hunting and MUST shoot something!” 





























The Long Shooters; and the Origin of 300-Yards Revolver Shooting 


Wm. 


Brent Altsheler. 


I. SOME POPULAR IDEAS PROVE ERRONEOUS. 


My earliest impression of the revolver 
came near ending in a tragedy. My father 
owned a blacksmith shop, which was a fav- 
orite haunt of mine. The feats of human 
strength in shoeing wild horses fascinated 
me. The son of the blacksmith was the 
best shot in the country around. At odd 
times he took his long muzzle-loader, a 
later model of the old Kentucky rifle, into 
the backwoods and with unerring aim picked 
the gray squirrels, game little fellows, from 
the topmost branches of the lofty scaly-bark 
hickories, severing their backbones with the 
single buckshot, for, he said, to shoot them 


in the head spoiled the choicest morsels 
for the palate. 

The son was the sledger and, with crush- 
ing blows, followed his father’s hand-ham- 
mer lead on the steel plates as with tongs 
he handed them red-hot from the charcoal 


furnace to the anvil’s face. The heavy work 
steadied his nerves and knitted firm his 
muscles. One day when the old smith was 
away, the neighborhood bully staggered into 
the shop under a load of raw moonshine 
whiskey and made the roof echo with his 
tall boasts. The brawny lad was quick to 
seize the opportunity, as he thought, of mak- 
ing the tell-tale notch and escaping the hang- 
man’s noose, early in his manly career, and, 
without warning, drew a nickeled steel 32- 
caliber revolver from his hip-pocket and 
fired two shots at the bully. The first one 
aimed at his chest passed through the vest- 
pocket at a distance of ten feet, and the 
other at a distance of fifteen feet aimed at 
his back, cut a lock of hair over one ear. 
Powder-burnt, but body whole, the bully 
took to his heels. 

Later, I learned that the young smith had 
succeeded in cutting the fatal notch, but it 
was on the rifle and not the revolver. 

My next conception of the revolver was 
decidedly romantic. I ean picture the 
bronzed cowboy, in high-heeled boots, big 
spurs, leather chaps, astride the trained 
cow-pony, erect between high pommel and 
high cantle, decorated with lariat rope and 
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dangling rawhide thongs, turning the stray 
cattle down the draws and heading them 
toward a distant corral as he follows his ex- 
tended range and daily work. His restless 
eye quickly detects a bunch of cattle- 
thieves, discontent with the dull market for 
stolen beef, in the act of kidnaping and 
making way with the ranchman’s daughter, 
to be held for a ransom of gold. Making 
down their camp in a willow thicket on the 
South Beaver he chooses his time and 
when least expected quietly rides into the 
center of the camp while the robbers are 
busy with preparations for food and rest, 
having carelessly thrown aside their arms 
and ammunition. The cowboy drops the 
bridle reins, the sagacious horse throws up 
his head and stands like a stone wall. From 
his holsters on his hips he draws his six- 
shooters, one in each hand, and to the right 
he picks off the ruffians as they leap for 
their guns, and to the left he wings others 
who seek to escape his merciless aim and 
to hide in the bushes. 

The cowboy melodrama, the dime novels 
and the moving pictures have widespread 
influence on popular imagination, as I had 
opportunity to learn in the progressive de- 
velopment of personal knowledge of the re- 
volver. It was on a Pullman sleeper going 
west, I believe, on one of my first trips for 
big game that my traveling companion, a 
Kentuckian, introduced me to two of his 
friends and together we occupied the sec- 
tion, vis-a-vis, and the conversation natural- 
ly drifted to shooting subjects. I was an 
attentive listener, especially as | knew noth- 
ing of the specific topic—the revolver. 

“We (referring to a club of which he was 
a member) have been doing some practice on 
the rifle range at standard army-rifle targets 
with our revolvers,” remarked the Kentuck- 
ian, “and you’d be surprised if I’d tell you 
some of our good scores.” 

“Snap shooting, throwing the revolver 
down in frontier fashion, this way, you 
mean?” inquired one of his friends, a thero- 
etical enthusiast on the subject, and he 
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nearly struck me in the face as he illus- 
trated his words with several downward 
strokes of his fist in such quick succession 
that if he were actually firing a revolver 
all of the chambers would have been emp- 
tied in about ten seconds. 

Naturally the Kentuckian turned the drift 
of conversation. and I failed by any stretch 
of the imagination to figure ont how a man 
could connect up snan-shooting with the 
standard targets of rifle ranges. 

Cuite a number of vears after the revolver 
of fiction was elevated as an idol to a high 
pedestal in mv imagination, T had the op- 
portunity of witnessing its actual nerform- 
ance in auick work, or “snan-shooting.” to 
use a popular phrase. It was a most enter- 
taining evhibition and highly interesting to 
gun cranks of all degrees. 

“No, not trick shooting.” said Mr. Topner- 
wein, as he intreduced his wife to the snec- 
tators. “You mivrht call it fanev shooting 
with pronriety. There is no ‘trick’ about it, 
as vou mav readilv see.” 

Thereuron Mrs. T. gave a clever demons- 
tration of slaving two foes at one time with 
two forty-fours by putting a bullet throveh 
a tomato can to the right and another 
throveh a tin can to the left. ard Mr. A. 
readily winged his aviators as renresented 
by empty cans, brickhats, annles, efc., 
thrown in the air and shot to pieces in their 
flight. 

“That’s good guessing.” ejaculated an en- 
thusiastic snectator to Mr. Topperwein at 
the conclusion of the exhibition. 

“You are mistaken. mv friend,” renlied 
Mr. T. “Gvessine in shooting a revolver he- 
longcs to the world of romance. T align the 
sights on the target before pressing the 
trigger. You would guess at it till you got 
the hang of it. and. of course. like all_he- 
ginners, shoot under the descending missile 
at first. Nor does mv wife guess in the 
devble feat. Aligning the siehts of one re- 
vo'ver on the target she holds firm while 
sighting the other and rresses the two trie- 
gers simultaneously. Yes, she has well- 
trained nerves and is steadv as a rock.” 

Following a series of bullseyes at another 
time which won hearty annlause I overheard 
a statement which ran like this: “He could 
not heln but be a capital shot. His father 
before him was a fine marksman. It runs 
in the family. His children will make good 
shots if thev take to the shooting zame. 
Like evervthing else, it is an inherited trait. 
Take the Jews for example. Have vou ever 
known one of them to be a good shot? They 
have alwavs been merchants, scholars, 
scientists: never soldiers, exnlorers or hunt- 
ers. For generations their minds and bodies 
have been bent to other things. The gun is 
strange to them and thev do not attemnt to, 
nor can they readily become crack shots.” 

It was a shrewdly constructed statement 
and carried conviction to the ears of listen- 
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ers. In my mind, I ran over the roster of 
members of a shooting club to which I be- 
longed and failed to find the name of a full- 
blooded Hebrew, nor could | recall having 
known a Hebrew in our militia or among the 
old soldiers. That seemed to lend weight to 
the statement, but as to any influence it 
wrought on my mind may be noted later. 

As a boy I was ambitious to become a 
good shot. All day I would shoulder a heavy 
cap-and-ball squirrel rifle that weighed not 
less than ten pounds, hunting rabbits or 
squirrels and when | had found the game I 
nearly always missed, because of flinching. 
Passing boyhood, I humied birds and had not 
become a fair gun-shot, when I returned to 
my first love, the rifle. It was an incidental 
act. Impairment of health through business 
confinement forced me to the woods. Neces- 
sity brought me back to nature, and nature, 
like a fair maiden, cast her spell over me 
and held me as if by magic ties -Year by 
year I went further and further, ever seek- 
ing out the secrets of the innermost recess 
of the heart of natural things and in logical 
sequence the rifle became mv dearly be- 
loved companion, not only for pleasure, but 
for necessity, for at times it was the larder’s 
sole dependence. Then [| fully reatized what 
a poor shot I was and what bitter disap- 
pointments may come from bri'liant oppor- 
tunities as a result of bad shooting. I sought 
the companionship of good shooters, joining 
their organization. Not only did I learn how 
to use a rifle properly, but to reload the 
cartridges and to readjust the sights to con- 
form to the focus of my eves. Several of 
the old rifle shots varied their practice with 
revolver work and recommended to me the 
short gun. They assured me it would im 
prove my holding and trigger work. and that 
it would afford me much pleasure. The as- 
surance was amply verified. 

If I attempted to pose as a preceptor. to 
beginners in revolver shooting I would re- 
commend following the curriculum through 
which a teacher of physical culture fairly 
drove his virile pupils. The teacher, a Ger- 
man, once an army officer, had a limited 
knowledge of English, but in sign language 
he was a post-graduate. Unquestionably he 
had devoted considerable thought to physiol- 
ogy. Starting at the rudiments of physi- 
cal culture, his first lesson was in taking 
a natural, easy position. This was occas- 
ionally imposed upon the receptive mind, 
or body, with a walking cane 41d a longi- 
tudinal whack across the stomach and an- 
other across the shoulders. It was a forci- 
ble lesson, leaving its red marks and lasting 
memory and as a result the front beit seg- 
ment sagged, the diaphragm jerked taut, the 
chest expanded and the shoulders flattened 
out. 

Sunday was a trying morning to “teach 
the young idea to shoot,” and the pupils 
were so anxious to improve in the estimation 
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of their instructor that they sometimes came 
fortified with “dope.” The old German knew 
that large and small hours of over-night in- 
dulgence put rings about the muzzle of the 
revolver. 

“A two,” “a three,” “a clean miss” was 
the way the score ran when a particular 
pupil retired from the firing line toward an 
outhouse. The preceptor’s keen eye detected 
a welt on the beginner’s right hip, and, with 
a deft cast in that direction, angled a bottle 
of red-eye, and, after dangling it aloft, broke 
it on the rocks. 

One morning when the teacher had diffi- 
culty in figuring out the actual target of 
another pupil as between the fixed butts 
and the flying bullbats, he thrust his finger 
and thumb into the latter’s vest pocket and 
exposed a hypo. outfit. Tossing the syringe 
on the ground he threw the phial and fluid 
after it. 

“The old German officer was an outspoken 
foe of stimulants and artificial aids in all 
forms,” said one of his pupils in latter 
years. “He would not allow us to ‘dope’ the 
nerves up if he could prevent. One day my 
eyes pained from overwork and loss of sleep 
and, thoughtlessly, I appeared with glasses 
over them. But when he got his hands on 
them he threw them on the ground and his 
‘iron heel’ ground them to powder. 

“It put me to thinking and I set a close 
watch on myself. I attempted to analyze 
any physical difficulty which turned up in 
my shooting. I had to do it or that old 
Dutchman would hop on me for bad work 
with whip and spur, day and night, like an 
overworked Nemesis. If I stuffed with food 
and drink there was too much pressure for 
the stomach and flinching was the result. 
If I kept late hours it told on my eyesight. 
Everything was mottled and outlines fuzzy. 
Too much hard work, especially mental con- 
centration, told on my nerves as did any 
excitement or undue passion. 

“The old tyrant had little to say, but his 
brief utterances were all bullseyes. Dis- 
couraged once at my slow improvement I 
remarked that my business obligations in- 
terefered with my marksmanship.” 

““Give up your business, then,’ he lacon- 
ically replied. ‘If not healthy it is no good.’ 
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“At another time, when T shot all over 
the target, when I didn’t get clear off, it 
didn’t take him long to ferret out the secret 
cause. 

“*Well, if you can’t get her off your mind 
marry her,’ was his advice. ‘If she won’t 
marry you, find another.’ 

“In his lessons in physical training and 
on marksmanship, which might be termed a 
post-graduate course in physical culture, he 
tabooed all forms of stimulants, including 
even tobacco, coffee, tea and the milder con- 
diments used every day in preparing foods, 
but I put one over on him one day when I 
caught him smoking a cigarette. For a mo- 
ment only I enjoyed the triumph, when he 
informed me frankly and in all seriousness 
that at one time he was a tobacco fiend and 
that occasionally his will weakened and he 
broke over, but that he derived no benefit 
from it—that it was a vositive detriment 
to his constitution. ‘Take my good advice and 
reject my bad example,’ he counseled. 

My actual experience, my first practical 
knowledge of the revolver began a few years 
ago as a member of the Louisville Rifle 
and Revolver Club. My first purchase was a 
.28 caliber, six-chamber, swing-out cylinder, 
614-inch barrel, double-action revolver, built 
like a watch, with the balance of a ballet 
dancer, and a thin upper grip, a little too 
slender for the male fist, but an aristocratic 
fault at the worst. The older, or rather 
more experienced members, approved the 
selection and I preserved it as it came from 
the maker, trigger pull and sights, and I 
have never shot any other revolver or pistol 
except for a few shots now and then. It is 
like a man’s wife, his first love, and has 
proven such a revelation that I believe it 
will ever be my prime favorite. It is the 
weapon which “shot up” my first impres- 
sions of the revolver as made in the village 
smithy and dime-novel romance, impressions 
that it was strictly and exclusively a short- 
range, quick- shot gun. Stories of deliberate, 
long-range work which first reached my 
ears I accepted with increulity as some old 
shooters later rejected my published ac- 
counts of first-rate results achieved at even 
much longer ranges. But I am running 
ahead of my story. 


(To be Continued.) 


Bolt Action Rifle Speed Possibilities 
By Chas. Newton. 


In the July 6th, 1911, issue of Arms and 
The Man, appeared an article under the 
above caption, which article consisted in 
part of a report by Lieut. Whelen of four 
tests made by him in shooting a Krag rifle 
with a view to ascertaining the least time 
in which five shots could be discharged with 
a semblance of aim, apparently tuat its 


speed of manipulation might be compared 
with that of a lever action rifle; and in part 
of a letter from Mr. Crossman of Los An- 
geles, introducing the lieutenant to the 
shooting fraternity, commenting upon the al- 
most unbelievable speed attained, and clos- 
ing with “Now cometh the lever action 
champion—maybe.” 
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It may be of interest to reprint the re- 
port of those scores at this time, they being 
as follows: 


“Conditions 


“Scores fired in series of five shots. 


Time limit taken from the report of the 
first shot until the report of the fifth shot. 
Target, a board 12 inches high by 10 inches 
wide, placed 15 paces from the marksman. 


“Prone. 


“Ist Score: Time 5% seconds. All shots 
hit in a five inch circle in the center of 
the board. 

“2nd Score: Time 5 seconds. Four 
shots in a three inch circle in the center of 
the board, the fifth shot striking five inches 
from the center of the three inch group. 


“Standing. 


“Ist Score: Time 5% seconds. All shots 
hit in a five inch circle in the center of the 
board. 

“2nd Score: Time 5 
shots struck the board.” 

It seems almost brutal to say anything to 
add to Mr. Crossman’s woe, after the publi- 
cation of the records made by Mr. Ashley 
Haines and his brother and published in 
the October issue of Outdoor Life, but there 
remained two phases of the case which had 
not been fully dealt with, and which inter- 
ested the writer. 

The discussion of the relative merits of 
bolt action and lever action rifles has pre- 
sumably been for the information of those 
who are not familiar with all the facts re- 
garding both types of rifles, and who may 
not have an opportunity to make tests of 
their own, since there is little use in argu- 
ing the question for the edification of those 
who are perfectly familiar with the use of 
both types. 

One of the points claimed by the advo- 
cates of the lever movement is that the de- 
gree of speed actually developed by our ex- 
pert military marksman is to be obtained 
only as a result of long continued practice, 
and that the bolt action arm is much more 
awkward for the ordinary sportsman than 
is the Iever movement; that is, he cannot 
get as near the maximum speed of which 
the arm is capable as he can with the lever 
action; and that it is in the hands of the 
ordinary sportsman, who uses his rifle only 
when he wants to shoot, instead of drilling 
and practicing for rapid fire matches al- 
most constantly with it, that the tests 
should be made. 

Also, Lieutenant Whelen lays great stress 
upon the recoil of a high power arm dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of the shooter, and 
claims that while he is recovering from the 
effect of this disturbance he can be work- 
ing his action and thus make up the lost 
time. I quote him as follows: 


seconds. All the 
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“Now we come to where the difference in 
rapidity of aimed fire in the two actions 
ceases to. exist. Take the Winchester 
model 1886, 45-70-500 smokeless, recoil 15.22 
foot pounds, and the New Springfield, 
model 1903 cartridge, recoil 16.13 foot 
pounds, or the Mauser 8mm. recoil about 
the same; the recoil of all these rifles is 
about the same, and it will require one as 
long to get his equilibrium, to regain his bal- 
ance and steady down, after firing a shot 
from one as from the other. In this case, 
the average time required will probably be 
a little over a second. During that second, 
while one cannot aim, the action can still 
be worked. While the recoil pushes one 
back, and one regains his balance and stead- 
iness and gets his eye again into the line 
of sights, there is plenty of time to work 
either action. At the end of the second 
both guns are loaded, both ready to fire, as 
soon as aim can be caught and trigger 
pulled; here the lever is no faster than the 
bolt, the bolt no faster than the lever. With 
heavily charged cartridges one action has no 
advantage over the other so far as the ra- 
pidity of accurately aimed fire is con- 
cerned.” . 

“The good old .30-40 cartridge seems to 
be just about where the lever action loses 
its advantage in this respect. I have three 
sporting .30-40 rifles, a Winchester, model 
1895, a Krag and a New Springfield. (The 
Springfield takes a 1903 cartridge but I load 
it to give exactly the same results as the 
.30-40.) In my hands the Krag is the fast- 
est, followed by the Winchester, with the 
Springfield last.” (Outdoor Life for March, 
1911, page 292.) 

So much for the importance of recoil, and 
we note that the lieutenant used his Krag 
(recoil 10.025 foot pounds) instead of his 
New Springfield, with service cartridge (re- 
coil 14.98 foot pounds) in making this test 
which was to be published as a record. 

Therefore we wondered what might be the 
effect of the combination of a man who was 
totally unfamiliar with the use of repeaters 
in rapid fire, a heavy recoil, and a lever ac- 
tion rifle, as against a trained soldier, a 
military rifleman, of world-wide reputation, 
and one who is proficient, not only in shoot- 
ing straight at slow fire, but is equally pro- 
ficient in rapid fire work with the bolt ac- 
tion rifle. 

The writer has been guilty of burning up 
a large quantity of perfectly good smokeless 
powder during the past thirteen years, also 
of writing all over many sheets of perfectly 
clean paper, and has had the audacity to 
send reports of some of his doings to the 
papers for publication. But all his rifle work 
has been at the slowest of slow fire, either 
Schuetzen work or testing rifles or ammu- 
nition then in course of development. In 
1898 he purchased his first high power rifle, 
it being likewise his first repeater, a Mar- 
lin .30-30, and for four years he used it in 
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shooting woodchuck. He bought a repeater 
only because he could not get the high 
power cartridge in a single shot, and it was 
used only at slow fire; as slow as Schuet- 
zen work; it was retired in favor of a single 
shot rifle in 1902, and he has never, until 
September 23, 1911, attempted to see how 
quickly he could fire a second shot from a 
repeater. Although his gun cabinet contains 


many repeaters, since 1902 these have never 
been used further than to test their ac- 
curacy, line up the sights, settle upon the 
charge thought best, wipe them out and set 
them away against the time when he may 
possibly get a chance at big game. There- 
fore on the day above mentioned he was 
absolutely without any experience at rapid 
fire work, even his military experience hav- 
ing been in the days of the .45-70 Spring- 
field. He seemed a good subject to test out 
both propositions above mentioned. 

On the above September 23, 1911, on the 
way from the office to the trolley which 
passes the range of the local rifle club, he 
stopped at a gun store, bought a box of..35 
caliber Winchester cartridges for the model 
1895 Winchester rifle,. borrowed a new rifle 
in which to shoot them and a stop watch 
with which to take the time. The firm 
which manufactures rifle and cartridges 
credits the combination with a free recoil 
of 19.81 foot pounds, practically double that 
of the Krag; and it is not to their interest 
to overestimate it. 

The twenty cartridges in the box allowed 
the firing of four strings of five shots each. 
The time of the second string was lost 
through accident, so the record of only three 
was obtainable, and the other is disregarded. 

The range was fifteen measured paces. 
The firing strictly offhand, without strap. 
The rifle was in just the condition in which 
the dealer took it from the shelf, except 
that the heavy grease was wiped from the 
bore. The sights were the ordinary open 
rear and German silver front with which all 
American rifles are born into the world. 
The target was of white paper, smaller than 
Lieutenant Whelen’s, being 11 inches high 
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by 8% inches wide, and having a bullseye 
in the center 2% inches in diameter. Scores 
fired in series of five shots. Time limit 
taken from the report of the first shot un- 
til the report of the fifth shot. 

First score: Time, 5 seconds. Four bulls- 
eyes and one 6 at two o’clock, 2% inches 
from center of bull. All would touch a 3% 
inch ring. : 

Second score: Time lost through accident 
in letting stop watch slip and accidentally 
releasing stop hand in grasping it. 

Third score: Time, 4 2-5 seconds. Four 
shots in four o’clock group measuring 2% 
inches across; farthest shot of this group 
from center of bull, 2 inches away. Fifth 
shot 5% inches from center of bull at five 
o’clock. Largest diameter of group of five 
shots, 4% inches. 

Fourth score: Time, 4 seconds. One shot 
near center of bull. Four shots forming 
group at five o’clock. Four-shot group 2 
inches across. Farthest shot from center of 
bull, 2% inches. Maximum diameter of 
group of five shots, 254 inches. 

Summarizing, we find that out of fifteen 
shots fired, one struck 5% inches from the 
center of the bull and all others were with- 
in 2% inches from that center. Also, of 
three groups obtained, one had a maximum 
diameter of 3% inches, one of 25% inches 
and one of 4% inches. 

The last group made was the- smallest, 
254 inches, and was fired in 4 seconds. 

Lieutenant Whelen’s best offhand group 
was 5 inches and required 5% seconds, and 
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all he claims for the second group fired in 5 
seconds is that it was on the board, which 
was 10x12 inches. 

It is possible that Lieutenant Whelen may 
have measured from the centers of the shot 
If so, inasmuch as the writer meas- 
ured from the inner edge, his worst target, 
made in 4 2-5 seconds, may be slightly 
larger than Lieutenant Whelen’s best, made 
in 5% seconds. 

As hereinbefore confessed, the writer has 
been guilty of doing considerable writing in 
the past; he has, however, endeavored to 
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keep his personality out of his literary ef- 
forts, and, to the best of his recollection, 
the above is the first time he has ever 
written anything touching his own skill in 
the use of firearms. He has but little skill 
in that direction, although he dearly loves 
to work out a new cartridge which will be 
just a little better than the last. In fact, 
the above shooting was done immediately 
after working up a charge for the service 
bullet which proved to be 68 grains W. A. 
powder, and had loaded and fired 26 of these 
cartridges within 11%, hours before begin- 
ning these scores; all of which has its ef- 
fect on the nerves. The scores above given 
are not claimed to be anything remarkable. 
They could be beaten by the writer the 
same day, had he taken along more car- 
tridges, or any other day, as each effort 
gives more practice. They can be beaten 
by any ordinarily skillful rifleman; and they 
can be beaten, most completely of all, by 
Lieutenant Whelen himself, if he will use 
the same style of rifle. They are not sub- 
mitted as record scores, or even as unusu- 
ally good scores, or scores of sufficient 
merit to be worthy of publication. They 
are ‘submitted merely as showing what a 
plain, ordinary man, of but ordinary skill, 
a Schuetzen rifleman whose only training is 
to hold long and close, a “woodchuck hunt- 
er” who is not only wholly unfamiliar with 
the practical use of repeating rifles as such, 
and with rapid fire work, but who had never 
fired a rifle of that model more than a 
dozen times in his life, and then only in 
assisting others to line up the sights, can 
do at the first attempt; with a lever action 
rifle having a heavy recoil. But they do 
demonstrate that a “greenhorn” at the 
game, armed with an ordinary lever action 
rifle, having a heavy recoil, a strange rifle, 
both as to sights, model and type, can eas- 
ily defeat one of the world’s best riflemen, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the indi- 
vidual rifle used, the model and the type, 
from a lifetime of training and practice at 
that particular style of shooting, if the Iat- 
ter is handicapped by having to wind up 
and unwind the action of a bolt action rifle 
at each shot, though it have but half the 
recoil of the lever action. 

Lieutenant Whelen’s score was a splendid 
one for a bolt action rifle; one fully worthy 
of his position as one of the world's great- 
est riflemen, and it is interesting to know 
that even a selected weapon, doubtless the 
winner, in his hands, of many a match of 
national or international interest, chosen 
because of its quick operating properties 
and light recoil, can be used at such a re- 
markable speed. Mr. Crossman’s enthu- 
siasm over this remarkable showing was 
fully justified, and we all wonder how he 
was able to do it. Even the unrivaled E. 
C., who won a time match when the other 
fellow made the best time, writing in the 
translucent atmosphere of the Pacific slope, 
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where mirage sometimes plays such unac- 
countable pranks with written word and 
ductile figure, ‘fessed up to consuming 
seven seconds in a similar attempt last 
spring, and thought it worthy of publica- 
tion. (Arms and the Man for April 20th, 
1911, p. 58). 

The mercury rises. The barometer falls 
rapidly. The atmosphere seems dead, and 
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pervaded by a sulphurous odor; appalling 
and impressive. Cattle low uneasily, fowls 
seek their roosts. A low muttering is 
heard, growing louder every minutes. A 
large cloud, of appalling blackness, is seen 
swiftly approaching from the west. It is 
funnel-shaped, the point of the funnel 
reaching the earth and swaying trom side 
to side as it rushes along in its mad career. 
The detonations grow louder and louder. 
The lightnings of the Ross, the latest only 
original and really respectable rifle as yet 
presented, cleave the sable bosom of the 
cloud, but emphasizing its inky blackness 
and disclosing what appear to be specks 
borne along in its embrace. 

The trusty Squintar binocular, of seven- 
teen power, is brought forth. It is the only 
really and truly binocular now made. It 
has the only original takedown mechanism 
in the world, can be wiped from the breech, 
and all others are but base imitations. A 
glance through its lenses and the specks 
before noticed are seen to be broken rec- 
ords, fragments of scores, palsied minutes, 
atrophied seconds, “cartridges of high con- 
centration,” exploded yarns, chunks of hot 
air, choice gems of slang, empty shells, 
patent bullets, advertising propositions, 
similes, parables, metaphorical corns, chal- 
lenges, protests, adjectives, quotations, ex- 
ploded lever action rifles, 1,500 yard an- 
telope, shattered ideals, dead ducks and 
slaughtered billy goats. 

Now, supplementing the binocular with 
the famous 2 power Joblotz rifle telescope, 
the greatest in the world, the only really 
and truly properly made rifle telescope, one 
which shows the field more clearly than 
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any high power. binocular, indicates exact 
ranges at a glance and holds the rifle firm- 
ly during firing, making it impossible to 
flinch or miss, we confirm our worst sus- 
picions. The storm sweeps on apace. We 
are directly in its path. “Duck, ye divils.” 

Slowly we raise the lid of the cyclone 
cellar. The storm has passed. The sun 
is shining brightly. Every leaf and blade 
of grass seems glittering with gems as the 
drops of water flash back the radiance of 
the sun. In the East looms up the black 
bulk of the disappearing storm. Spanning 
it is a beautiful rainbow, emblazoned from 
end to end with the legend, written in un- 
dying light: “The Ross! The Ross! 
There’s nothing to it but the Ross!” Mid- 
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way between the upper arch of the rainbow 
and the horizon line appears the figure of 
a rifleman, rampant, transfigured, standing 
on a typewriter. His wide-brimmed hat 
glows with mellow radiance. From his eye 
flashes an unearthly light. At his feet lies 
open a foreign gun catalogue. He is pound- 
ing the bolt handle of a rifle with a piece 
of timber, trying to extract a sticking shell. 
A brass wiping rod stands beside him in an 
attitude of eager expectancy, ready to per- 
form its office. Over his head floats in the 
air a laurel wreath glowing with the mel- 
low light of dying day, and bearing the fa- 
miliar proposition: 

“With all thy faults, I love thee still, 

And, while they advertise, I will.” 


The Other View of 300 Yards Revolver Shooting 


N. H. 


When the first article by Mr. Brent Alt- 
sheler, on the Turkey Shoot in Pewee 
_Valley, Ky., appeared in Outdoor Life, I 
read it very carefully, then re-read it sev- 
eral times, and concluded if the report as 
published was really true, it was simply 
the result of luck or chance, and ought not 
to have been published in the way that 
would lead one to suppose that the per- 
formance could be duplicated by any one, 
at any old time, under any conditions. 

Now why should I draw. such conclu- 
sions? Because I have been shooting the 
rifle, revolver and pistol for more than 
thirty years, have shot all makes, calibers, 
kinds and lengths of these arms, both mod- 
ern and obsolete, American and foreign 
makes, and have had ample opportunities 
to observe the shooting done by the best 
rifle, pistol and revolver shooters in this 
country, Canada and abroad. 

The revolver. shooting claimed to have 
been done by the Pewee Valley gentlemen 
is the most remarkable that is on record 
in this country, Canada or England, so far 
as I can learn, and I have looked this up 
pretty thoroughly. Mr. Altsheler should 
have known when he wrote the article that 
it was so remarkable that it would be 
doubted by about nine shooters out of every 
ten, and should have published affidavits of 
reliable witnesses with the origina] article. 
That might have saved some controversy 
on the matter, but even that would not 
have convinced many that the report of the 
shoot was exactly correct. 

Please understand that I do not claim 
that it is impossible to hit a turkey at 300 
yards with a revolver or .22 caliber pistol, 
for I know that it has been done, occa- 
sionally. Notice please that in the shoot- 


ing of Captain Hardy, Sergt. Smith, and 
Mr. Haines they have gone to prove the 
correctness of the Pewee Valley gentle- 
men’s report that they all made far more 
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misses than hits on the figure of a turkey. 
If one will examine the reports of this 300- 
yard revolver shooting by these gentlemen, 
it will be apparent that this hitting a 
turkey at that range with a revolver is 
simply luck, there is no skill about it. The 
poorest revolver shot is just as likely to 
make a hit as the most skillful. 

We have all seen some remarkable shots 
made with a rifle, or revolver, or perhaps 
several remarkable shots, but we «knew that 
these shots were the result of mere chance or 
luck—not skill on the part of the shooter— 
and could not be duplicated in a hundred, 
or possibly, a thousand shots. Further- 
more, the making of this remarkable shot, 
or several remarkable shots, does not con- 
stitute one an expert shot, or prove that 
he can ever duplicate the performance. 
As an illustration of this, I find the fol- 
lowing facts among my records: In July 
1889, I was driving along a country road 
in Rochester, N. H., with my employer, 
Mr. Mac Duffee. He had a .38 caliber 
Smith & Wesson revolver in his pocket. 
We saw a woodchuck sitting up near his 
hole in a field a long distance from us. 
Mr. Mac Duffee said: “See me kill that 
woodchuck;” and without getting out of 
the carriage, aimed and fired at it. To our 
great surprise the woodchuck dropped at 
the crack of the gun and was dead when 
we got to it. The distance was exactly 
283 good, long paces. Did that prove that 
Mr. Mac Duffee was a great, expert revol- 
ver shot? Not on your tin-type. Every- 
one to whom we told the incident knew 
positively that Mr. Mac Duffee could not 
duplicate the performance in possibly a 
thousand shots. 

That is briefly the whole sum and sub- 


stance of this long range revolver shoot- 


ing that we hear so much about in some 
of the sporting magazines now. We have 
several good revolver shots in the Man- 
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chester Rifle & Pistol Club (I happen to 
be vice-president of this club) and have one 
especially fine revolver shot. This expert, 
as well as the others, have tried 
shooting at a 200 yards on the regu- 
lar military target, which is 4 by 6 feet, 
with an 8-inch bull. Now, of course, it 
must be easier to make a good score at 
200 yards than at 300. At 200 yards, I 
have seen our expert revolver shot make 
35 out of 50 with a .38 Colt officers model 
revolver. On the very next score of 
ten shots, fired with the same revolver, am- 
munition, sights and under the same con- 
ditions of light, wind, etc., fired within ten 
minutes after the preceding score of 35, 
he made only a very low score—I have for- 
gotten the figures but it was so low that 
he was disgusted with it. He held just as 
well for the second score as for the first. 
was just as careful and did his best to beat 
his first score, with the above results. 

Others in this club have had the same 
experience. One day they might make a 
good score of ten shots at 200 yards with 
the revolver, and on the very next score, 
fired immediately after the completion of 
the first score, make a score of 12, 15, or 
possibly 20 out of 50 possible. I know 
of persons in other clubs who have ha“ 
the same experience, and a consensus of 
opinion of the revolver shooters with whom 
I have talked regarding this matter is that 
it is mere luck or chance in making a 
good score at even 200 yards with a re- 
volver. 

The expert revolver shot of our club, 
above referred to, has tried the 300 yards 
revolver shooting at a figure of a turkey, 
and at times has made hits; but for every 
hit he has had a dozen or so misses, and 
the hits and misses come just by chance. 
He will fire with a perfect hold and get a 
miss. Again he will fire with a hold that 
is not perfect and get a hit. He, and all 
who have tried it with whom I have had a 
chance to talk, admit that the thing is.all 
luck. It is not really worth wasting good 
ammunition on the figure of a turkey at 
200 or 300 yards, with a revolver. It is 
simply throwing away good money to shoot 
at these ranges with a revolver. Nothing 
can be learned by it. On the other hand, 
if the ammunition is used at 50, 75 or 100 
yards something will be learned, some real 
skill will be acquired by such practice. 

_All the articles on this subject hereto- 
fore published in this magazine have had 
for their object the convincing of revolver 
shooters in general that it is an easy thing 
for anyone to go out at most any time, 
with any .38 caliber revolver with that 
famous elevating rear sight, and under any 
old conditions hit one turkey out of every 
five shots fired at a range of 300 yards. 
It only needs a trial to convince anyone 
that this is only a game of chance—not 
skill. Captain Hardy did not make any 
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more hits than “William Brown” of the 
“Bingville Rifle Club,” who hardly knows 
the difference between a .38 and a .45 
caliber revolver. On the other hand Cap- 
tain Hardy cannot be certain of making 
a hit on the turkey with a good hold, while 
“William Brown” may be holding at the 
ground ten feet in front of the turkey when 
he pulls the trigger, and score a hit. 

The editor of Arms and the Man, knew 
these facts when he published the article 
about “Hot Air Shooting,” and he was far 
nearer right than are those who would 
have us believe that the 300 yards turkey 
hitting with a .38 caliber revolver is a sure 
thing for a good revolver shot. 

Again, if this hitting a turkey at 300 
yards with a révolver is such a dead sure 
thing, it is very strange that some of the 
Kentucky gentlemen did not accept Gen- 
eral Drain’s $500 offer to go to Washing- 
ton and prove that it is so easy. Judging 
from the trend of all the articles before 
published in this magazine and some 
others, regarding this matter, it would have 
been easy money for some of the 300 yards 


turkey shooters to have taken that $5 
‘away from General 


Drain. Has anyone 
heard of their doing it? I have not. 

And) again, just now at Camp Perry. 
Ohio, is a rifle match—a great rifle match 
—in progress. ‘Thousands of shooters will 
be there. There will be revolver shooting 
too, and the expert revolver shooters will 
be there. There are good prizes to win. 
prizes well worth the effort to capture 
them, and the shooters will be required to 
shoot at distances of only 25, 50 or 75 yards 
to win these prizes. How dead easy that 
will be compared with hitting a turkey at 
300 yards. (Don’t tell anyone, but I have 
been to Camp Perry and shot in these re- 
volver matches, and I know from exper- 
ience just how easy they are. I did not 
deplete the prize list any, but I made my 
share of the noise). Now, in view of the 
easy matches with the revolver at the great 
National Match at Camp Perry, to take 
place this month, of course, these gentle- 
men who have gotten this 300 yards turkey 
shooting down to such a scientific basis 
will clean up all the revolver prizes. Why 
shouldn’t they? And all these revolver 
shooters like Tom Anderton, Dr. Sayer, 
Hurlburt, Axtell, et al.. whom we have 
thought were experts, will be trailing along 
at the end of the list this year and capture 
no prizes for revolver shooting at Camp 
Perry. Now, you just watch the reports 
from there and see about this. 

When I was a child there was a nursery 
rhyme about 
“There was a little man who had a little 

gun, 
And his bullets were made or lead—lead— 
lead,” etc. 

That ought now to be revised and 
brought up-to-date for the little tots. I 
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would suggest for its revised form the fol- 

lowing: 

“There was a little man who had a little 
revolver, 

(.38 caliber, with elevating rear sight) 

And OK bullets were made of lead—lead 
—lead, 

He shot a turkey at 300 yards in 
the middle of its head—head— 
head ?—?—? 

(Once out of five) 

And it fell down on the ground dead— 

dead—dead ?—?—?” 


(Note.—There are so many extraordinary 
statements contained in the above com- 
munication that it seems necessary in pub- 
lishing it to comment on same to some ex- 
tent. We-said “extraordinary statements,” 
and in saying this we mean exactly what 
we say; many of the statements are ex- 
traordinary, 
lowed the printed statements concerning 
the 300-yards revolver turkey shooting the 
statements referred to contained in the ar- 
ticle of Mr. Roberts cannot consistently be 
considered otherwise. In order to prove 
our assertion it will be necessary to begin 
atthe beginning, following Mr. Roberts 
closely in ‘the article he has written, and 
at all times keeping close to the facts that 
figure in the subject under consideration. 

Mr. Roberts says he read and re-read Mr. 
Altsheler’s first. article concerning the 
Pewee Valley 300-yard Turkey Shoot, then 
decided that if the report as published was 
really true, it was simply the result of 
luck, or chance, etc. Now, if Mr. Roberts 
read the article as many times as he inti- 
mates, he must have read the following 
statements: “Sometimes the old shooter 
must spend almost enough to purchase a 
big turkey before he can correctly estimate 
the range and get close enough to make 
the turkey jump.” A little later he says: 
“The most remarkable authenticated tur- 
key-shooting I have ever witnessed, or 
heard of for that matter, was last New 
Year.” Following this statement is the 
story of the four shooters who succeeded 
in winning (note that Mr. Altsheler does 
not say “killing”’—but of this more further 
on) a turkey every four or five shots at 300 
yards. 

From the first quotation we have made 
it should have been quite plain to Mr. 
Roberts that Mr. Altsheler did not consider 
it a sure thing to get (hit, not kill) a tur- 
key with any great degree of regularity 
at the distances he was considering. From 
the second quotation Mr. Roberts should 
have understood that Mr. Altsheler could 
not have meant to have conveyed the idea 
that any one would succeed in getting a 
turkey regularly with a revolver at 300 
yards, for he says plainly that the perform- 
ance he afterwards describes so clearly was 
the “most remarkable authenticated turkey- 


and to those who have fol-’ 
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shooting I have ever witnessed, or heard of 
for that matter.” The point at issue re- 
solves itself into this and nothing more: 
Did the four shooters Mr. Altsheler men- 
tions succeed in hitting (not killing) a tur- 
key one shot in every four or five shots 
fired? Any fair minded person will at once 
acknowledge that the very best of evidence 
has been offered proving that Mr. Alt- 
sheler wrote only of what he witnessed and 
that he witnessed the facts of which he 
wrote, and summed up carefully this means 
that the shooters he mentions actual'y did 
do the shooting he claims they did, and 
that all the skepticism exhibited by Doubt- 
ing Thomases will not in the slightest de- 
tract from the facts as set forth by the 
author of the Pewee Valley New Year’s 
Turkey Shoot. 

Mr. Roberts, judging from his letter, has 
had a wide experience with fire arms, as 
well as having had a wide territory in 
which to witness their performance in the 
hands of various shooters. In spite of al! 
this it seems plain to us that he has failed 
to observe some of the possibilities of the 
revolver that others, even with a more 
limited experience, have been more’ fortu- 
nate in viewing. The fact that in his varied 
experience he has failed to see shooting 
equal to that described by Mr. Gould in 
“Modern American Revolvers” at all ranges 
up to 400 yards, or that he has yet to see 
any of the 300-yard turkey shooting events 
such as have been several times recorded 
in various magazines the past year, and 
particularly Outdoor Life, doesn’t in the 
slightest detract from the facts that the 
shooting we have reference to was actually 
done as per printed description. 

Mr. Roberts says that so far as he can 
learn the shooting described by Mr. Alt 
sheler is the most remarkable he can learn 
of as having been done either in the 
United States, England or Canada. There 
is nothing original about this statement; 
Mr. Altsheler says practically the same 
thing. He claims however, that the shoot- 
ing as mentioned by him was done, believes 
it can be done again, and there are many 
others who agree with him. Not at every 
trial, possibly, but often enough to prove 
of interest to all concerned—turkeys ex- 
cepted. Captain Hardy is so confident that 
he can duplicate his performance that he 
has money to stake on a contest of this 
kind. ~ 

Mr. Roberts mentions three shooters who 
made far more misses than hits on the 
figure of a turkey, referring to 300-yard 
shooting. Has anyone claimed that it 
was possible with a revolver or .22 pistol 
to make more hits than misses at the tur- 
key target at 300 yards? Has anyone 
claimed that anyone could make as many 
hits as misses at this target and range with 
these weapons? Has anyone claimed that 
it would be possible to make anywhere near 
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as many hits as misses at the turkey tar- 
get at 300 yards? If so we have failed to 
read the statement, or if we have read the 
statement we cannot now remember the 
periodical in which it had birth. it’s true 
that Sergeant Smith made 12 hits out of 
30 shots on the turkey target at 300 yards, 
and so far as we know this is the best 
record yet established. But this perform- 
ance, an exceptionally excellent one, does 
not show as many hits as misses. Really 
we wonder greatly why Mr. Roberts should 
have made the statement that the three 
shooters he refers to should have made 
more misses than hits. Is it possible that 
the revolver and pistol shooters have got 
to make more hits than misses at the tur- 
key target at 300 yards with pistol and re- 
volver before all will believe the correct- 
ness of Mr. Altsheler’s story which only 
claimed one hit in every tour or five shots 
fired? 

At the beginning we referred to Mr. 
Roberts having made some remarkable 
statements. Listen to this: “It is simply 
luck, there is no skill about it. ‘The poor- 
est revolver shot is just as likely to make 
a hit as the most skillful.” Anything re- 
markable about that statement? If not, 
then it would be just as sensible to state 
that shooting accurately at any range with 
the revolver, or any arm for that matter, 
is simply luck; there is no skill about it, 
and that the poorest shot would be just as 
likely to grind out a good score as the most 
skilltul. If this is true (but we all know it 
is the fartherest from the truth possible) 
then such marksman as Whelen,; Hudson 
and others whom we have been calling ex- 
pert shots, are no more certain of getting 
within the bull’s-eye than the man who 
knows not the difference between the lever 
of a rifle and a pump handle! 

Here’s another of Mr. Robert’s remark- 
able statements: “He held just as well for 
the second score as for the first, was just 
as careful and did his best to beat his first 
score,” etc. Now we contend that he did 
not hold just as well the second score as for 
the first, for if he had he would have made 
as good a score as he made the first trial, 
and no one can successfully dispute our as- 
se tion, : 

Still another remarkable statement: “He 
will fire with a perfect hold and get a miss. 
Again he will fire with a hold that is not 
periect and get a hit.” We have only Mr. 
Robert’s word for the above being correct. 
Is there one revolver shot among the thous- 
ands of acknowledged experts who can say 
with absolute certainty when they have al- 
Ways a perfect or an imperfect hold? In 
our opinion, no; for we think that while in 
the majority of cases they may be certain. 
there will be instances where they will be 
mistaken. - 

Now we come to still another of the re- 
markable statements with which Mr. 
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Roberts article is charged—the one where 
we are informed that Capt. Hardy with a 
good hold is no more certain of making a 
hit than the unskilled shot who may be 
holding 10 feet from the target. How about 
this? Does this strike the reader as absurd 
or reasonable? If so, we can ccnfidently 
expect to see world’s records created by 
the poor shot, the one who holds as often 
off as on the target, as by the most skill- 
ful. Is that an extraordinary statement? 
If so, we fail to see why; it is based on one 
of Mr. Roberts’. 

Now about that $500 proposition Mr. 
Roberts refers to. Anyone who has taken 
the trouble to read that offer knows just 
how absolutely absurd the whole thing was, 
but with one exception we will not attempt 
pointing out the absurdities with which it 
was filled. The instance we refer to is 
the fact that the editor we have in mind 
would create the impression that the Ken 
tucky shooters had claimed that they had 
been killing a turkey one shot out of every 
four or five shots fired. Listen to what 
Mr. Altsheler says in his original story of 
the turkey shoot and then see if the im- 
pression is there given that to win a tur- 
key one had to kill it. “It is not as cruel 
sport as some people imagine, for there is 
someone always handy with a knife to cut 
the head off after a turkey is hit.” 

Here is what Edward Saier, who was 
present at the turkey shoot that has called 
forth so much adverse criticism, has to 
say touching the point we have in mind: 
“T was present on that occasion and of- 
ficiated as Lord ~ High Executioner. In 
other words, I had a good sharp pocket 
knife, and used it to behead the turkeys as 
fast as the boys hit them and they were 
brought in off the 300-yard revolver range, 
and I was kept pretty busy with the work.” 
“No one present would think of questioning 
the statement that every fourth or fifth shot 
of the most successful shooters got the 
turkey,” etc. Anything in either of the 
above quotations to justify one in intimating 
that a turkey was killed every fourth or 
fifth shot? Hardly. Now listen to an ex- 
tract from the proposition made by the 
author of the $500 offer: “The editor will 
also advance any reasonable sums neces- 
sary to pay the incidental expenses of the 
travel of the Kentucky gentlemen to Wash- 
ington and return on the conditions that 
should they not succeed in killing 23 tur- 
keys with 100 shots,” etc. Considering the 
other numerous absurdities contained in the 
proposition we referred to, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the Kentucky shooters 
hesitated when they were brought face to 
face with the proposition of killing 23 
turkeys out of the 100 shots (with the re- 
volvers at 300 yards) the editor would have 
had them fire under the conditions as speci- 
fied by him. Did the Louisville shooters 
ever say anything about having to kill a 
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turkey with the revolver at 300 yards in or- 
der to win it? If not, and we know that 
they made no such statement, then why the 
editor’s proposition where to win a turkey 
one had to kill it? Any more skill required 
in placing a shot in a vital spot of a turkey 
with the revolver at 300 yards than to sim- 
ply hit him? 

Now listen to the proposition of the Louis- 
ville Rifle and Revolver Club, as published 
in September 1911, Outdoor Life: 


The Louisville Club Offers a Challenge. 


“General James A. Drain, Editor and Pub- 
lisher ‘Arms and the Man;’ Committee 
ot Experts for ‘esting National Match 
Ammunition, Kte., Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Sir—We have read your various pub- 
lications during the years 1910 and 1911, 
apparently retiecting discredit on an ac- 
count published over the signature of a 
member of this club, of a turkey shoot con- 
ducted at Pewee Valley, Ky., New Year, 
1910, on which occasion it was stated that 
three members of tils club and a non-mem- 
ber hit one turkey out of every four or five 
shots, shooting ofi-hand with revolvers, reg- 
ular factory sights, rear adjustable U sight, 
at live turkeys 300 yards distant, the trutn 
and accuracy of which statement were 
vouched tor by fourteen spectators and 
participants in published testimonials. We 
have also read your misleading statements 
relative to the use and capabilities of revol- 
vers and as to usages and customs at tur- 
key shoots. 

We observe your offer published in your 
paper to defray the expenses or a trip to 
Washington of the tour shooters, turnish 
the turkeys and to donate $500 in prizes for 
a turkey shoot test. Of course, it is not in- 
cumbent on gentlemen to notice a challenge 
or offer appearing in a nhewspaper only. 
However, accepting it in good taith, we 
would say that it is impracticable to get 
together the four gentlemen you Name ior a 
trip to Washington. It appears to us that 
it would be much cheaper and easier for 
you to come to Kentucky than for you to 
have tour Kentuckians keep a Washington 
date on your invitation and bank account, 
however generous they might be. We, 
thereiore, suggest a test on Kentucky soil. 
We would name our neutral neighbor, in- 
diana, tor example, but the Hoosier law 
forbids shooting at live birds. We assure 
you there would be no interference in Ken- 
tucky as might occur in other states where 
turkey shooting has long been out of vogue. 
The conditions follow: 

The Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club 
will conduct a live turkey shoot, name the 
date, select the range and background, pro- 
vide the turkeys and defray all necessary 
expenses of the shoot. You to witness the 
measurement of a 300-yard range, inspect 
the revolvers, .38 or .44 caliber, regular fac- 
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tory sights, adjustable rear U, shooting 
without rest, standing erect with one or two 
hands extended, you and our president to 
select a third to judge hits or other disputed 
points, each shooter to receive the turkey 
he hits. If at this shoot it develops that as 
many as four hit a turkey out of every five 
shots they fire you are to pay for the tur- 
keys, otherwise we pay for the turkeys and 
you are out only the expenses of your trip. 

As you know, the Pewee Valley record 
of four shooters, the luckiest of a large 
number attending a public shoot, was pub- 
lished as an unusual occurrence. We are 
not aware that any member of this club has 
ever made the statement that the Pewee 
performance could be duplicated. Anyway, 
on deposit by you of $100, to pay for tur- 
keys, at the Lincoln Savings Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to the joint account of the Louis- 
ville Rifle and Revolver Club and James A. 
Drain, to cover our $100 deposited to the 
credit of the same account, we offer to con- 
duct a turkey shoot especially for your bene- 
fit and you may take all the side bets of- 
fered you. 


LOUISVILLE RIFLE AND REVOLVER 
CLUB, 


By C. ENGELHARDT, 
Secretary. 
Louisville, Ky., July 7, 1911.” 


Any difference in this proposition than 
the $500-one we have referred to? 

In closing this note we would ask any 
reader possessed with the liberal amount 
of skepticism displayed by Mr. Roberts to 
read the article in a past issue of Outer’s 
Book and then think a bit about the opinion 
there expressed by its able editor—an 
authority and an expert shot with every 
type of small arm made. Note the target 
there shown as made by Mr. Topperwein at 
his first trial at the 300-yard turkey, and 
then think seriously whether Mr. Topper- 
wein was holding ten-feet from the turkey 
target or as nearly on same as his skill 
would enable him. Note Capt. Hardy’s tur- 
key target at 300 yards as shown in a past 
issue of Outdoor Life. Also that of Mr. Gus 
Peret. After you have examined these tar- 
gets, and read the articles that acconipany 
them, ask yourself the question: Were 
they holding ten feet away from the targets, 
or as nearly on the turkey profile as pos- 
sible? The writer succeeded in getting 6 
hits out of 25 shots on the turkey-target 
with a .22 pistol at 300 yards, but, to the 
best of his knowledge, he was not holding 
10 feet off the target, nor does he-believe 
anyone else would so direct their aim in 
the expectation of getting anything but 
misses.. We believe that nearly any of the 
shooters who have been involved in this 
300-yard turkey shooting can equal most of 
their past performances—not at every trial, 
perhaps, but often enough to prove what a 
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few are inclined to doubt—that the perform- 
ance of the Kentucky shooters was not a 
fake affair. Captain Hardy is willing to bet 
that he can duplicate his shooting at the 
300-yard turkey, and while we are not in 
the betting class usually, we are, never- 
the less, ready to put up a few ounces of 
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dust that should the Captain ever attempt 
the feat he will not hold 10 feet from the 
target in the expectation of winning out. 
This may look like a losing game to us from 
Mr. Roberts’ point of view, but we are of 
the opinion that we would not be taking any 
desperate chances.—Editor). 


-Lightweight Shotguns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some time a 
discussion has been carried on in most of 
the sporting papers on the comparative val- 
ues of smail and large-bore guns, and usu- 
aliy accompanying it, light and heavy- 
weights. Like all questions largely of opin- 
ion, there can be no decision reached to 
which ail will agree. The only way tair to 
ail 18 tO periuit each to describe the actual 
resultS as he Knows them irom personal tests 
ur Observation, ala 1.et tne pubic in general 
make their uwn choice Wuen it comes to 
purcoasing a gun. it 1s with this view in 
mind that | Wis to set forth a lew lacts as 
i Know them irom experience, 

Ul course, Small ana large bores and light 
aha heavy weights are usually very closely 
connectea questions, but not always so. i 
once Knew a lU-gauge with very iong bar- 
rels weighing only 6 or 7 pounds. Likewise, 
I once owned a 22-gauge singie-barrel that 
weighed 74 pounds. Usuaily when one 
buys a smail gauge gun he does it to get 
the light weight and when he buys a@ heavy- 
welgnt De capects tO get a large bore LO 
help Keep @ baiance between weight and re- 
cou. Within a very lew years tne average 
standard gun, all around, was the 1Z-gauge, 
sv or 3$Zz-Inch barreis, weighing 74 lO 35% 
pounds, and even more. While the makers 
Still turn Out lz-gauge guns in 380 and 3z- 
incn barreis, Weigulny as avove, it 1s largeiy 
to meet the demana or the oider gunners. 
‘tne younger men have turned to lghter 
weights. tor the use of these they oiler a 
line of 12, 16, 20 and even 2\-gauges with 
barrels trom 24 to 2s inches, weigaing from 
5% to 7 pounds. 

The cheaper custom made guns are usu- 
ally made in certain fixed dimensions from 
which there is no deviation. Most of the 
high-grade guns are built to order, the cus- 
tomer selecting all dimensions and the mak- 
er working to them. The medium-priced 


arms combine some of the qualities of both 
the cheap and high-grade. A few makers 
of medium grades build to order, but most 
of them require an additional fee. The Ith- 
aca Company were pioneers in building 
what may be termed the medium grade guns 
to order at no extra expense. For this rea- 
son their arms have attracted considerable 
interest, which has been justified by the re- 
sults obtained from these guns, 

for exampie, the “Field’ grade of double 
hammerless Ithaca guns will be built to al- 
most any gauge, length and bore of bar- 
rels, length and drop of butt stock, weight, 
etc., and then a first-class gun sold for $18. 
Last fall I purchased an Ithaca 12-gauge, 
2e-inch , 6 pounds, for a friend. I was tied 
to no special make, and finally selected the 
Ithaca, partly from catalogue description, 
which proved reliable, and partly ivom what 
people told me and what | read from those 
who had used this make. One of the at- 
tractive features was the chance to get a 
gun built to suit the user without having to 
pay two prices for it. When | tested this 6- 
pound gun | could see no difference between 
it and other 12-gauges here with 30 to 32- 
inch barrels, weighing 7% to 8 pounds. | 
tested it with a Stevens $25 gun, 32-inch, 8 
pounds, 12-gauge, choked, and found the pat- 
tern as good as it; the pattern at full range 
better. The penetration and killing power 
was as good or better than the Stevens. 
The recoil is noticeable, but not unpleasant 
and causes no ill effect after a day’s use. 
The light 12-gauge was an experiment with 
me, but from my knowledge of this little 
Ithaca I am convinced that they are prac- 
ticable for ail uses. 

My friend picked up a lone duck, shooting 
from a highway twenty feet above a lake, 
the’ duck being 100 to 125 feet from shore, 
and the shore fifty feet from the highway. 
How is that for a 28-inch, 6-pound gun? 

Michigan. G in -C 


Comments on Topics of Rifle Interest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am particularly 
writing about “Shooting Up the Bolt Action 
Camp,” by Mr. Haines. He has given us 
something to read about, think about and 
talk about. 


I am a thirty-third degree bolt-action 
crank, toddling along in the tracks of my 
esteemed superiors, Lieut. Whelen, et al., 
and I expect so to continue; but I am free 
to say that Brother Haines has stirred us 
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up to the very depths of our vitals; his ar- 
guments will be hard to beat, and I can 
fancy Crossman and Wheien even now get- 
ting on their war paint, drawing in their 
belts to the last buckle hole, with an energy 
and concentration that would even cause 
the great T. R. to pause and note. Your 
pages will for the next few months, I know, 
be in demand from some of us bolt-action 
fellows to answer Mr. Haines, but on com- 
parative speed of the two types in delivery 
of aimed fire there seems to be little left 
now to say. 

What a great thing this shooting game is, 
in its creation of topics likely to cause talk 
until time shall be no more; here we have 
had crowded in upon us for discussion in a 
recent period, subjects of great interest, as 
follows: “Antelope Shooting at 1,500 Yards,” 
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“Shooting Empty Cartridge Cases With Pen- 
etration at 100 Yards” (with shotgun), 
“Brent Altsheler’s Pewee Valley ‘300-Yard 
Turkey Shooting,’” and “Shooting Up the 
Bolt-Action Camp’”—enough to last all the 
winter, as we smoke our Lucky Strike and 
sit around the home camp fire, purring pussy 
at our feet and Outdoor Life handily in our 
lap for reference. 

I want to also compliment you upon the 
rare judgment you display in the selection 
of articles of likely interest to your readers. 
I have reference to the matter by Mr. Haines 
also that on page 366 concerning the new 
bullet jacket method of attachment; this 
last is of an importance, in my opinion, like- 
ly to cause serious attention on part of 
cartridge companies, or perhaps even our 
own great ordinance experts at Washington. 

Maryland. W. M. PUGH. 


Mr. Watson Invents a Reloader 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send a cut of 
my Improved Ballard reloader. [I find it a 
great improvement on either of the Win- 
chester reloaders of heavy cartridges. It 
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UNSEATED BULLET ANO SHELLY 


erful, with a tapered or bottle-necked shell. 
With an over-load of powder the shell may 
be injured in the lever-screw Winchester re- 
loader, for with a weak shell I have done 
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is light and very powerful, and very speedy. 
It seats the bullets exactly alike every 
time. The shell cannot be buckled, as it is 
home before there is any force applied to 
seat the bullet. The extractor is very pow- 
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TO START THE SHELL 

OUT OF THE POCKET. 


so myself. With this reloader, however, I 
have tried to injure the weakest shell I had. 
I could upset the bullet all out of shape, but 
the shell was left perfect. 

New York. J. C. WATSON. 


Belt Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Receiving a short 
time ago a lot of magazines, with the back 
numbers, in very poor condition, I hope you 
will allow me to thank you for the fine 
shape in which the Outdoor Life came, and 
to us, who are on the “outside of things” 
(1,000 miles beyond Manila) is certainly ap- 
preciated. 


If not too late, perhaps I may be able to 
help Mr. E. B. Brown (page 188, February 
issue), as I have used most all the large 
calibers and makes of revolvers in the past 
fifteen years. I take it he is lo.¥ing for an 
arm good for 100 yards to carry in u‘* belt, 
and where he can load his own ammunition. 
If he can get the target sights on the .44 
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S. & W., ’08, 6%-inch barrel, he will find 
that a good gun. 

I am using one now out here, alongside 
the service revolver, Colt’s N. S., caliber .45. 
My S. & W. in 5-inch barrel and [I load all 
my cartridges (except the Colt’s.) I use in 
loading an Ideal bullet mold for their No. 
429251 bullet, an Ideal melting pot and dip- 
per and a Glogan alcohol stove (single 
burner costs 46 cents and a double burner 
costs $1.89 of Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
Chicago, No. C 78112 or C 78113) and I have 
found this to be an ideal combination: also 
an Ideal bullet lubricator and sizer No. 1 
and a set of S. & W. reloading tools. While 
the S. & W. people do not make a reload- 
ing set for their .44 S. & W. Special, I have 
had no trouble in using the set made for 
their .44 Russian, and have fired some 
shells twenty or thirty times, and they are 
still doing business. 

I use the U. M. C. shell, but think the 
Winchester is fully as good. The factory 
load is a 246-grain bullet, but the Ideal is a 
253-grain, or ohly 2 grains less than the 
Colts .45 (225 grains). My powder: load .is 
4% grains weight of Bull’s Eye, against 5 
and 6 grains in the government load, same 
powder, in the .45, and I find the penetra- 
tion a little in favor of the S. & W. .44 spe- 
cial. Of course, the .44-40 has a lighter 
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bullet (200 grains) and the Du Pont people 
give the same amount of powder for that 
cartridge as they do for the 44 S. & W. 
Russian, which would make the .44-40 a 
litt'e flatter trajectory, but I have never 
noticed much difference. I think Mr. Brown 
will make no mistake in buying either a 
.45 caliber N. S. Colt’s, target, 74-inch bar- 
rel, or a S. & W. .44 special, ’08. 

In loading the powder I use an Ideal 
powder measure, No. 6, and find it measures 
exactly to weight. In answer to Mr. B.’s 
seventh question, would say the S. & W. 
special .44 by long odds. I believe if Mr. B. 
buys a .45 Colt’s New Service, target, he 
will be more able to get cartridges in the 
small towns (.45 Colt’s) than he will the 
.44 S. & W. special, and it is certainly a 
fine gun—the best, I think, the Colt’s peo- 
ple put out. 

In answer to Mr. D. Wiggins, in the May 
Outdoor Life, would say that I have han- 
dled the English Webley, caliber 45 and 
.88 and found them a good gun, and I should 
judge machine made, but fully as well put 
together as the Colt’s, and as fine a finish. 
The objections I found with them, for me, 
were that they were too la.ge and clumsy, 
set up from the hand too high and were not 
as easy to load as our Colt’s or S. & W. side 
ejectors. G. F. BAILEY. 

Philippine Islands. 


How About This ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As there are a 
great many automatic pistols on the market, 
and as the U. S. Government has adopted 
them, it would seem to be of great assist- 
ance to automatic pistol users to have a 
.22 caliber with which to practice. I am an 
admirer and user of the Savage automatic 


pistol, and think an extra .22 caliber barrel, 
firing pin, extractor, light retractor spring 
and magazine would give the shooter of a 
Savage auto pistol a chance to become an 
expert shot. This, it seems to me, would 
produce an automatic .22 at slight expense. 
Arizona. F. PINKERTON. 


Likes the .25-32 Remington Autoloader 


experienced hunters who had discarded the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to C. M. 
Tinsman’s query, July issue, regarding the 
use of the automatic for deer, bear and lion, 
I would like to say that I have used a Rem- 
ington .25-35 Automatic for the last two 
years and have never had it stick with me 
or give the slightest trouble. I hunted with 
one in Montana before coming to Texas and 
it gave entire satisfaction. At one time | 
was with a party and there were three .25-35 
automatics. All of them were carried by 


lever action for them. I targeted all three 
of them and as far as we were able to tell 
they all shot exactly the same. I made up 
my mind right there to have an automatic 
and I certainly like mine better every time 
I use it. After coming to Texas I have used 
my .25-35 for white tail deer in the mesquite 
brush and have succeeded in getting the 
limit both seasons and I lay it all on the 
quick action of the Remington. 
Texas. R. S. LUMBARD. 


Differs From Dr. Connyngham. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A statement was 
made in the July number of Outdoor Life 
by Dr. E. E. Connyngham that the Ross .28 
high-power rifle is worthless as a broadside 


shooter at sixty yards, but an A-1 rifle at 
300 to 400 yards. 

Now is this true, and if so, why? I, for 
one, think the doctor is mistaken. Does he 
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think the bullet would go through the ani- 
mal so quickly that it would not have time 
to expand, and thus slip through the tis- 
sues and do no material injury? 

When shooting into a bank composed of 
clay and sand [I find the bullets of my .22 
and .25 rifles penetrate from 6 to 10 inches 
and the bullets from my .30-45-220, .83 and 
.405 rifles penetrate but 4 to 5 inches, yet 
the grains of sand are pulverized to a white 
powder by the latter bullets; in other words, 
the slower the speed the greater the pene- 
tration and the greater the speed of a bul- 
let the more it upsets and flies to pieces, 
thus distributing its force over a larger area 
and giving less penetration, but far more 
shocking power. 

The bullet from the Ross .28 rifle would 
certainly do more deadly work at sixty yards 
than at 300 or 400 yards. The speed of this 
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rifle’s bullet is 31,000 feet (muzzle). and 
must do fearful execution to animal tissue, 
even if no bones are touched, and the 
greater the speed of this copper tube bullet 
the more it will tear animal tissue, and as it 
has more speed at sixty yards than at 
greater distances, will it not be an awful 
killer at any distance up to 800 yards? 

I am not writing as an expert (the reader 
can see that, no doubt); I am giving my 
opinion and desire the opinion of others, for 
I have been thinking of purchasing one of 
these Ross .28 high-power rifles, but if it 
is as the doctor states—worthless at sixty 
yards—then [ don’t want it, for if game was 
sighted at that distance, I’d have to back 
up 300 yards or scare the game and let it 
measure off this distance before I could 
hurt it any. Will someone who knows 
speak out. R. C. BODWELL, D. O. 

Iowa. 


Rather Inconsistent 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is a good joke 
on the bowman. It suggests the story of 
the man on the corner preaching prohibi- 
tion, when the bottle fell out of his pocket 
and broke his argument. 


Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 


PISTOL BALL HITS ARCHER. 


Seattle, Wash., July 19.—Will H. Thomp- 
son, poet and former champion archer of 
the United States, who went North recently 


on a bow-and-arrow hunting expedition with 
three companions, was shot accidently 
through the forearm. three days ago near 
his camp on Jarvis Inlet, B. C., and came to 
Seattle today. His revolver fell from his 
pocket and exploded. The wound was 
dressed by Henry B. Richardson of Boston, 
a medical student, champion archer of the 
world, also a member of the hunting party. 
Thompson reported that Z. EB. Jackson, one 
of the hunters, killed a wild cat with his 
bow, driving the arrow clear through the 
animal’s shoulder. 


Concerning Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have followed the 
articles on bullets in the late numbers of 
Outdoor Life with a great deal of interest. 
I believe the .375-40-270 cartridge, as listed 
by Westly Richards, is about equal to the 
conditions imposed by Dr. Connyngham, in 
regard to the cartridge. Now, I should like 
to inflict a couple of questions upon either 
you or the readers of Outdoor Life. 

First, why shouldn’t a good, long bullet, 
with a good deal of the nose exposed, say 
one-half or five-eighths of the length of the 
ball, or maybe a little less, the nose being 


made of soft lead, with the mantle strong 
and tough to resist rupture, give good re- 
sults at all ranges? 

Second, are there any cartridges on the 
market, with rifles to handle them, which 
could be loaded to give about the same bal- 
listics as the .318 W.R. or 350 Rigly (new)? 

This last reminds me; it seems to me 
that the long-tipped or copper-capped balls 
ought to give excellent results, for, as I un- 
derstand it. the cap still covers the lead 
after expansion, thus preventing it from go- 
ing to pieces. HOWARD CLARKE. 

Kansas. 


The 20-Gauge Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 20-gauge auto- 
matic shotgun must come. Were you using 
daily a 30-horse-power roadster automobile, 
how would you like the idea of discarding 
it for our Mexico burro? That’s just my 
feeling when I think of putting aside my 
automatic Remington for the ordinary 20- 


gauge double-barrel of today, and still I am 
sure the small, lightweight shotgun is the 
gun for all ordinary hunting in the United 
States. I have hunted small game from 
Minnesota to Mexico, and you of the South- 
west who have climbed the high mesas after 
these blue top-knot quails readily under- 
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stand why I insist on the lightweight 20- 
gauge shot gun. Although at times, while 
hunting these blue fellows, he wishes he 
had a cannon instead of any shotgun, pro- 
vided he did not have to carry it. 

Blue quail are very active, both on the 
wing and on foot, and they have the happy 
faculty of selecting the highest and rough- 
est mesa when leaving the country. 

And last, but not least, my wife likes 
hunting, and the ordinary automatic is too 
heavy for any woman to handle while climb- 
ing rough mesas and mountains. The Rem- 
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ington people write me that they are not 
likely to put a 20-gauge shotgun on the mar- 
ket very soon. You fellow sportsmen who 
view the 20-gauge automatic favorably, 
please drop the manufacturers a letter urg- 
ing them to place the little automatic on 
the market at once. 

The Outdoor Life is. a welcome visitor 
each month to my desk; I enjoy every page, 
and especially the letters from the men who 
are practical, every-day hunters. Yours, 
dreaming of the 20-gauge automatic, 

New Mexico. R. J. THOMSON. 


.22 Caliber Twists. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
diagram of targets made with the Peters’ 
.22 short and Peters’ .22 Stevens-Pope cart- 
ridges in the same rifle and under identical 
conditions will prove instructive to many. 


It only goes to prove that a given twist of 
rifling will handle to best advantage but 
one length of bullet. The rifle in the tests 
was an 1897 Marlin repeater with 16-inch 
twist, and to which [| have fitted a three- 
power Stevens’ scope, costing $10.00 com- 
plete, and also a Winchester A telescope 
of five power. The shots were made at 20 
yards indoor, rest, without cleaning, and it 
so happened that the best group was made 
while using the cheap three-power Stevens’ 
telescope generally used on this rifle. 
California. FRANK M. WOODS. 





Likes the Savage and S. & W. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It’s a serious mo- 
ment when a man has to draw a gun with 
which to protect his life or property, but 
at such a time he should have the best that 
can be had. Of course we all have our 
favorites. Mine is a .44 S. & W. with short 
barrel and a Savage automatic that I shoot 
for the pure love of it when I get the 
chance. SAVAGE. 





The 20-Gauge at Last 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Union Fire 
Arms Company, Toledo, Ohio, are putting a 
20-gauge repeating shot gun on the market 
closely resembling their 12-gauge. Haven’t 
seen the gun as yet, nor do I know the 
price; neither do I know what the Union 
gun will do, but it’s easy to predict what the 
larger companies will do. I look for some 
high grade 20-gauge repeater to come soon. 

Nebraska. D. W. WIGGINS. 


Effect of Hollow .22s 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having tried out 
the hollow-point .22 caliber cartridge on 
game, will pass my experience along. How- 
ever, will state was rather skeptical as to 
the accuracy of this ammunition before 
giving it a trial. Oregon is pested with gray 


digger squirrels, and being about the size 
of.a half-grown house cat, are bad actors 
and hard to kill and get them before they 
get into their hole. I have used all kinds 
of .22 calibre cartridges, but as a clean 
killer the hollow point is the climax of them 
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all. I have shot this class of ‘Squirrel sit- 
ting directly over a burrov and death 
seemed to be instantaneous. The little pill 
comes out on opposite side of your meat, 
leaving a wound large encugh to admit one’s 
index finger. Of course, some meat is 
spoiled, but no sportsman cares to wound 
even a digger squirrel and have him get 
away to suffer, and shooting all other kinds 
of .22 caliber ammunition one has to get a 
head or heart shot to be sure of his meat. 
One word about the new S. & W. and 
Colt .22 caliber target revolvers. It’s the 


latter for mine, and it’s my opinion these 
two arms will bring to the surface many 
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good pistol shots owing to the cheapness of 
the ammunition. One cause of failure in 
revolver shooting has been caused by some 
of us using too heavy revolvers, and, possi- 
bly, these lighter weight guns will pave the 
way to a medium weight service gun. 

I have never seen any good shooting done 
with a pistol which was so heavy it took 
both hands of the shooter to hold it steady. 

It’s not impossible to hit a turkey at 300 
yards with a .38 caliber six-shooter in the 
hands of a good shot:under favorable condi- 
tions. However, I am not taking any money 
on my ability to do so. 


Oregon L. B. WOOSTER. 


A Machine Bolt Action .22 Sporting Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—!I have heen par- 
ticularly interested in what Mr. C. L. Gil- 
man has‘to say in the September issue of 
Outdoor Life respecting a magazine bolt- 
action .22 caliber sporting rifle, as it.is a 
type of small-bore rifle which I advocated 
some vears ago. Personally, I think that if 
the Savage Arms Company would modify 
their present bolt-action single-shot rifle so 
as to admit of the use of the box magazine 


used in their 1903 trombone action rifle, it 
would go a long way toward producing what 
Mr. Gilman and others like mvsel? have in 
mind. I would. too, do away with the pistol 
guard and substitute a pistol grip in its 
place. Add to these changes an efficient 
safety device and you have what is to my 
mind one of the best miniature weapons that 
the hunter can take into the woods, as a 
companion piece to his heavy rifle 
ROBT. A. A. JOHNSTON. 


The New Springfield and .351 Winchester 
By Chas. B. Gordon. 


I have been reading the articles concern- 
ing the Sprinefield service rifle, which have 
been published in your magazine with con- 
siderable interest and wish to state the ex- 
tent of observations I have made of same. 

I have recently qualified as an expert 
under the National Rifle Association’s re- 
quirements. Therefore, in connection with 
a. wide experience in various fire-arms I 
give the following facts with confidence: 

As a military and target rifle I consider 
the New Springfield’ Service rifle, when 
used in connection with U. S. 180 grain am- 
munition, the most superior rifle 1 have 
used. The occasion seldom occurs when 
it is necessary to use any wind gauge at 
the 200 yard firing point. Also the ex- 
tremely flat trajectory obviates the neces- 
sity of altering elevation from point blank 
ranges up to 400 yards when making rapid 
repeat shots. I can load from clip and 
shoot excellent scores in less time than 
with any other rifle other than those of 
automatic construction. 

I have always found that the pointed bul- 
lets travel to their extreme range absolutely 
point on and | disagree with one statement 
made in a former issue to the effect that 
the bullet has a tendency to wobble when 
first starting its flight. 

At 200 yards I find that I can occasionally 
make a clean penetration of 42 inches 
through a living oak tree. In this test J 


find that the majority of the bullets are 
slightly deflected upon contact with the 
aneular condition of the bark, whence they 
tumble and give onlv moderate penétration, 
but tear a large, irregular hole, often at a 
sharn deflected angle. 

At the 100-yard firing point several shots 
were fired high, passing through upper part 
of target and striking a wall of sand rock. 
The bluff is practically perpendicular, there- 
fore the bullets met the obstruction directly 
point on, with no angular deflection. On 
investizatien the buliets were found to have 
bored eight inches deep before coming to 
rest. When removed they were found to be 
in almost perfect condition. The points 
were practically true, rifling grooves undis- 
turbed and only a very slight bulge just at 
point where taper left off. Those passing 
through bullseye struck in loose sand and 
were in every case badly shattered. 

As to using the pointed bullet upon game 
I have had no experience except on bob cats 
and coyotes. A ground squirrel, shot at 100 
yards, does not feel his wound until two 
or three seconds have elapsed. He then in- 
variably gets down his hole, for his wound 
is only similar to what a hat pin would make. 
With coyotes it’s slightly different. In five 
cases out of six the bullet is detlected by 
contact with bone and even the angular con- 
junction when the bullet strikes the animal 
at say 15°. I shot a coyote at a slight angle 
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through the neck, the bullet made so trivial 
a wound that he started away on a flying 
start. Then I made one of those inconceiva- 
ble wonderful shots that are hard to dupli- 
cate. The bullet struck the shoulder blade 
and deflected back through the heart, liver, 
and part of the intestines, emerging just 
forward of the hips. It is needless to say he 
simply collapsed. 

Again I made a marvelous shot. The coy- 
ote was humping it and straight away, about 
160 yards. He swerved a bit to the left as 
I pulled. The bullet deflected as it entered 
at the last rib. The carcass was turned in- 
side out, the heart, lungs, part of the liver, 
wind-pipe and lower jaw being cast clear of 
the animal. I felt confident then I had a 
perfect game rifle, but am assured now | 
was mistaken. On one occasion | shattered 
both front legs of a bob-cat at 200 yards. 
Made a second through the body and fin- 
ished him, at 70 yards, with a shot through 
the head. Ten minutes afterward I met a 
bob-cat on’ a ledge, hardly 35 feet away. I 
pulled quick, with battle sight, and was sat- 
isfied to see him fall at my feet, nearly 
severed in two, just back of the shoulders. 
Then came the trouble. | shot two more bob- 
cats and one coyote, all managing to escape 
me into dens. I was disgusted, but directly 
sighted another cat scrambling up a bluff. 
I got him through the rump, the bullet 
emerging back of shoulder. But first he 
dropped from sight. I worked about to find 
him and suddenly he was ready for me as 
I rounded a boulder. Hardly 18 feet away 
and a perfect fury, he made for me. I 
whisked my .25 caliber Colt automatic 
down on him and missed, then two in the 
chest and fourth in his head. I sat down 
and considered it. 

The ritle was accurate, the pistol was 
practical, but I didn’t want anything like 
that again. I went home and ordered a .351 
Winchester. Before it came I shot two coy- 
otes each three times with the Springfield, 
tearing their shoulders open, casting a leg 
and two ribs off, and paralyzing their backs, 


yet I finished them with the .25 caliber Colt 
automatic while they snarled their defiance. 

If a hunter must use the New Springfield, 
let him do this: Remove the bullet from the 
cartridge, cut off the point as far back as 
possible to not interfere with engagement 
with rifling. Bore 3-16 inch back into bul- 
let, and make a very irregular hole. Mould 
on a new point of soft lead and turn down 
in lathe to resemble regular bullet. Replace 
in shell and he will find the point and natur- 
ally the bullet will deflect in connection 
with a very slight obstruction. Such a bul- 
let cannot be run through the magazine, as 
the point is then too soft, but for the first 
shot, loaded by hand, you can depend 
upon it. 

I have mentioned the .351 Winchester. I 
have it sighted with Lyman ivory bead, 
regular sporting rear and Lyman combina- 
tion rear sights. This gun at 60 yards will 
enable you to bag every ground squirrel 
you hit. Fully half the animals body is 
shattered and the bullet mushrooms as it 
comes in contact with the skin. A hawk is 
pulverized at 50 yards, providing you reach 
his body. Up to date [ have not had oppor- 
tunity to try it upon a bob-cat. However, Il 
know it’s velocity is sufficient to give fair 
flat trajectory to 400 yards, and its recoil 
is not noticed at all. This is very essential 
to undisturbed line of sight. I can replace a 
full magazine as rapidly as the average man 
can handle the lever of a Model ’95 Win- 
chester, thus loading five cartridges to his 
one. I indorse this gun in every respect 
The .401 is an exact counterpart of the .351 
only in respect to the power of the cart- 
ridge. I have stood near a huge oak while 
a friend was firing into it with the .401 and 
noted that it trembled to its topmost branch. 
On leaning against the tree the concussion 
Was so great as to jar the body as though 
from a blow. I have seen a small oak 
brought to the ground in about seventeen 
rounds fired from this gun. The first bul- 
lets not passing through, but the others 
ripping every fiber away ahead and side- 
ways. 


Mr. Pettit’s Opinion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing for 
your inspection a sample of the artistic 
aerial pistol work being done by Mr. Gus 
Peret, the crack pistol and rifle shot and 
Clever demonstrator for the Peters Cart- 
ridge Company. 

This was done over at Nyssa, Ore., last 
spring with the .38 special “Haines Model” 
“built up” six-shooter, cuts of which and 
write-up appeared last spring in Outdoor 
Life over Mr. Peret’s signature. 

He mailed three of those targets in suc- 
cession, one of which | “absorbed.” 

This built-up Haines Model six-shooter is 


the most symmetrical and the most beauti- 
fully balanced gun that I have ever handled 
The lines for quick, accurate shooting are 
absolutely perfect. Why the Smith & Wes- 
son and Colt people have passed up the mod- 
el of a gun like this and put out some ol 
the guns they have is a mystery. if the 
Smith & Wesson people would put out the 
“Haines Model” with their superior work- 
manship it would be the most popular gun 
they have ever built in their history. It’s 
this six-shooter that we are waiting for. 
To change the subject a little. I was 
highly amused in reading “Shooting up the 
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Bolt Action Camp” at the simple method 
that ‘“‘Uncle Dudley Haines” used in ex- 
ploding the “fire” of a certain complacent 


gentleman who so glibly relegated the re- 
liable lever action to ‘“Innocuous Desuetude” 
as Grover once said. It surely looks as if 
a little ‘book larnin’” is bad for some tolks. 
What surprises me is that any person wio 
has had any practical experience with both 
action and poses as “an eminent author- 
ity,” would make the claim that such bolt 
action as the Krag, New Springfield, ete., 
could be manipulated taster than a lever 
gun. 

Such claims carry no weight with people 
who have nad practical experience with 
polnh guns and know how to work them cor- 
rectly. 

it .ooks as if Brother Ashley was serenely 
manipulating the rod and the fellow wita 
the “pook larnin’” was “digging worms tor 
bait,” and between spells “nolding the 
sack.” H. P. PED“. 

Utah. 


The New .22 Caliber Savage High Power 


At last it has arrived. After two years of 
Waiting the writer is able to answer the 
hundreds of people who have written him 
regarding the torthcoming new .22Z caliber 
high-power rifie, with the statement that 
it 1s being manufactured by the Savage 
Arms Company of Utica, New York, in ‘their 
well-known teatherweight model with the 
revolving magazine and lever action. 

The cartridge is made by necking the 
.25-35 Shell down to .22 caliber at the muz- 
zle and loading it with 25 grains of Light- 
ning powder and a 70-grain metal cased 
bullet having a soft, sharp point. 

‘the instrumental velocity is about 2,760 
feet per second, giving an actual muzzle 
velocity of 2,850 teet per second and a muz- 
zie energy of 1,260 foot pounds. Shooting 
at 2uv yards the trajectory height at mid- 
way will be about 2.6 inches. 

A mere statement of the amount of muz- 
zle energy Of Uhis cartridge does not im- 
press One so much aS when we compare it 
with other cartridges now in use. ‘I'he fol- 
lowing table shows the muzzle energy of a 
number of the popular cartridges now in 
use. 


1,260 foot pounds 
toot pounds 
toot pounds 

68-70 Winchester d6 foot pounds 

.38-72 Winchester foot pounds 

.so-YU0 Winchester Express.1,227 foot pounds 

40-70 Sharps Straignt....1,160 foot pounds 

.40-82 Winchester 1,285 foot pounds 


.22 Savage high-power.... 
Winchester 
Winchester 


20-35 
35-906 


it will be seen that in 
muzzle energy this little cartridge ranks 
among the best of those considered big 
game cartridges in the black powder days, 
and its peculiarity is that it exerts all its 
energy on the animal struck, consequently 
when fired into any animal which wouid not 


From the above 


stop Llack powder bullets, its efficiency is 
tar greater than the above tigures indicate. 

Kor instance, the writer has used simular 
cartridges tor a number of years in snoot- 
ing woodchuck, and this cartriage Will not 
suoot through a woodchuck lengthwise or 
through a tuil sized woodchuck in good con- 
aition crosswise through the middie of the 
body; 1t can be tired through the body at 
tune shoulders or through the neck or heaa, 
but when the chuck 1s struck fairly amua- 
ships, even crosswise, it rarely penetrates 
tnrough. its whole 1,260 toot pounds of 
muzzie energy are aevoted to the work then 
in hand, viz., the killing of that woodchucs, 
and this it does most thorougoly and com- 
psetely, even ariving them along the ground, 
Lossing them into the air through the twist 
of the bullet, etc. ‘imeretore the actual muz- 
zie energy of this bullet, although great, 1s 
lar Irom being the true measure Of its eltii- 
ciency, aS lt 18 the eilicieRcy wiica is ull‘ 
lized Which counts, Not that whico is wasteu 
aller te pDullet passes through ime animal. 
ihis riile Delng put up in the Leatnerweigat 
imodel, Which weighs but about six pounds, 
il Migot be expected to develop consiuerabie 
recoli, but the recoil 1s about equal to tac 
OL the .Zo-30, and as tor accuracy It 1s good 
ior avout a 4-1nch Circie at Z2UU yalas, 

AS the writer has,.received so Many 
queries regarding this cartridge in the past 
two years since he announced that some- 
thing of the kind was really in course of 
preparation, it might not be amiss to men- 
tlon something ot its history. 

in the summer of 1905 the writer, after 
considerable usage of many different types 
of rifles, concluded that a very desirable 
weapon would be one having a bullet with 
the weight of the .22 caliber and the ve- 
locities of the high power rifles, and ac- 
cordingly set about to make one. The ob- 
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stacle which seemed almost insuperable was 
the making of metal jacketed bullets by 
hand, as no factory could be interested in 
the proposition: During the winter of 1905- 
6 this was overcome by the use of unheaded 
.22 short cartridge shells for jackets, and 
the dies were made for making the bullets 
and a quantity of bullets were made up. 

A shell was provided by necking down 
the .25-25 Stevens straight to .22 caliber at 
the muzzle in a straight taper, and this 
loaded with 14 grains Lightning powder 
gave an instrumental velocity of 2,075 feet 
with a bullet weighing 36 grains. A descrip- 
tion of this cartridge and its work was pub- 
lished in Outdoor Life for November, 1906. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. L. Lewis of Boston, 
Mass., read the article and wrote the writer 
regarding it, and this correspondence re- 
sulted in his having made a Stevens No. 
044% English model rifle for the same cart- 
ridge, the writer loaning him his chamber- 
ing reamer with which to chamber it. This 
led to the development of these rifles to 
quite an extent by Mr. Lewis, assisted by 
A. O. Niedner, a gunsmith of Boston, and 
Dr. H. H. Baker of Boston also became in- 
terested, and these, together with Dr. Mann, 
worked out a series of cartridges of this 
type for target work. 

After use of this cartridge for two sum- 
mers the writer improved it by making the 
shell from a .28-30 Stevens shell tapered 
down to .22 caliber at the muzzle and this 
was loaded with 19 grains Lightning powder 
and developed an instrumental velocity of 
2,550 feet per second. This was soon 
changed into a bottle necked shell made 
from the .28-30, which accommodated 22 


grains of Lightning powder with a muzzle 
velocity of 2,700 feet per second. 

Up to this time the writer had been vainly 
endeavoring to persuade the arms companies 
to manufacture a rifle and cartridge of this 
type, but without success, and at this time 
he awoke to the conclusion that if any 
cartridge of this kind was to be taken up 
by the arms companies it -must be adapted 
to repeating rifles; hence he turned his at- 
tention to the .25-35 shell and took the mat- 
ter up with the Savage Arms Company, as 
their rifles were peculiarly adapted to the 
work, since it is imperative that the bullet 
have a reasonably sharp point to enable it 
to overcome air resistance, because of its 
light weight; likewise the point must be 
soft to enable it to mushroom properly, and 
this requirement absolutely precluded its use 
in any tubular magazine rifle, but did not 
interfere with its use in the Savage rifle. 

The matter was accordingly taken ap with 
the Savage Arms Company and they imme- 
diately began investigations which, although 
delayed somewhat by their efforts in the de- 
velopment of the automatic pistol, have ulti- 
mately borne fruit in the little rifle now 
placed on the market. 

Experiments are underway with a view 
of working up suitable miniature charges 
for this rifle, and it will unquestionably be 
one of the handiest weapons made for game 
up to and including deer, as it has ample 
power for the latter and can be loaded as 
light as a .22 short, thus giving one a wea- 
pon with which grouse or squirrel can be 
shot through the body without mangling, or 
deer can be dropped in their tracks. 

New York. CHAS. NEWTON. 


Wanted—Simple Directions Leading to Bull’s Eye 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have always been 
a gun crank since sling-shot ard airgun 
days. I have a Marlin .22 caliber, 1897 
modei, Marlin .32 Special and Winchester 
1895 model musket for 1906 cartridge. Also 
a .38 Smith & Wesson hammerless and a 
Colt’s .45 caliber, New Service, 744-inch bar- 
rel. Besides these are three shotguns, 
which are little used now, as transhooting 
has gone out of style around here the last 
few years. 

I reload all my rifle and revolver cart- 
ridges, except the .22, with Ideal tools. The 
.82 Special has considerable recoil, with 25 
grains Lightning and 170-grain bullet. The 
1895 musket weighs 8% pounds and has no 
disagreeable recoil, with 25 grains Light- 
ning and 190-grain bullet. These cartridges 
cost only about % of a cent to reload, while 
they cost 4 or 5 cents at the store. I have 
used 7 grains of Bullseye in the 1906 cart- 
ridge, and it makes a pleasant load to shoot, 
though it is harder to clean out the rifle. 


A little soda water helps. For about 100 
yards it takes practically the same elevation 
as the heavier load with the same bullet, a 
fact that puzzles me. The bullets are 10 
per cent tin, with gas checks for the heavier 
loads. The .45 Colt’s is reloaded with 5 
grains of Bullseye and 255-grain bullet. This 
only gives about two-thirds the penetratio~ 
as 38 grains of black powder. The .38 Smith 
& Wesson makes a good target at short dis- 
tances with 34-inch barrel. 

I notice that some of the readers make 
collections ef cartridges. I have been at it 
for about a dozen years; also collecting bul- 
lets. If someone can give me a few simple 
rules that might assist me in hitting a bull’s 
eye when I aimed for it, I would be greatly 
obliged. Notwithstanding much practice, 
nothing is sure. Am planning to get a Win- 
chester telescope sight, and if that avails 
nothing shall have to sell out. 

Have any of your readers seen bullets as 
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they left the gun? [I have noticed them 
from my .38 S. & W. revolver, the bullets 
being new and shiny. I wish we might see 
a little more in Outdoor Life about different 
loads for rifles and revolvers, Was glad to 
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see the editor’s policy in shutting off the 

long-winded bolt vs. lever argument, and 

hope the 300-yard turkey will go hence 

and do likewise. H. 8S. LIBBEY. 
Maine. 


An Old Style Double Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I ran across an old 
gun recently that would doubtless be of in- 
terest to those interested in such things. 
It is an old double barrel cap gun. One 
barrel placed over the other, the two re- 
volving so either may be brought on top, 
and are fired by the same hammer. A small 
brass trigger in front of the trigger guard 
operates the bolt to release and lock the 
barrels in position. The barrels are 28 
inches in length, separated by the wood 
fore-end that extends the full length of the 
barrels. The ram rod is held in thimbles 
on the side of the fore-end. Both barrels 


are octagon, one a rifle barrel shooting a 


ball running about 30 to the pound, the 
other a shot barrel of about 20-gauge. The 
lock is back action, with single set trigger 
set by pushing forward like a Winchester 
single set. Butt stock of burl walnut with 
fancy checked grip and a very well shaped 
cheek rest. Brass butt plate, with slide 
cover patch grease box. While this old gun 
shows age and usage it is still very accu- 
rate and the shot barrel makes a very close 
pattern, it was undoubtably a great arm in 
its day. There are no marks or dates to 
show when or by whom made, and if any 
readers know of the history of such a gun 
I would be pleased to hear from them, 
Ohio. F. H. SHAW. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Geo. C. Shumaker, Alamosa, Colo.:—I 
would like to have some information on the 
model ’73 Winchester rifle handling the .22 
long cartridges. I want a lever action .22 
and the only .22 lever rifle now on the mar- 
ket handling the .22 long rifle cartridge does 
not suit me. Is there much differance in the 
accuracy of the .22 long and long rifle? 
While it may be quite noticeable in fine 
target shooting, I should hardly expect it 
to cut much ice in the ordinary work to 
which a .22 rifle is put. Will you please tell 
me through your magazine what these two 
cartridges will do. 


Answer.—The ’73 Model Winchester in .22 
caliber has not been manufactured for sev- 
eral years, and it’s doubtful if there are 
many of these guns that can now be had in 
hew condition, though occasionally one 
might be found in some of the large gun 
stores in perfect shape. The only fault the 
writer had to find with this gun was its 
weight, which, for a .22 caliber, was exces- 
sive. With the exception of this one fault 
the .22, ’°73 model, was an excellent gun 
and admirably adapted to small-game shoot- 
ing and rapid-fire practice work. Although 
foreign to your query we might say that we 
are living in hopes of seeing the Winchester 
bring out a light or medium-weight 
lever action .22 repeater to add to their al- 
ready extensive line of excellent rifles. We 
have made no very careful tests to deter- 
mine the difference that actually exists in 
accuracy between the two cartridges you 
mention, but of this we are quite certain, 
that the .22 caliber long, when loaded with 


the 35-grain bullet and smokeless powder 
will be found far more accurate than any 
long .22 loaded with the 30-grain bullet, and 
for the purposes which you mention we 
think, in fact, feel quite certain, that should 
you succeed in procuring a ’73 Winchester 
to use this cartridge, you will have a small 
game repeating rifle with but ome fault—the 
rather objectionable feature of weight. 


Wm. Brown, San Francisco, Cal.—The 
flinching habit when shooting either shot- 
gun or rifle is one which I have never suc: 
ceeded in breaking myself of. Can you sug: 
gest a remedy? 


Answer.—Practicing with light loads, and 
often, gradually increasing the charges as 
you master the lighter ones, will be found 
about the best advice we believe that can 
be given. A determination to succeed, and 
considerable practice, keeping in mind at 
all times that with first-class modern 
arms and ammunition there is absolutely no 
danger to the shooter—in fact that the pos- 
sibility of injury resulting from such prac- 
tice is purely imaginary—should.in time 
eradicate the. flinching habit from the mind. 
A few thousand shots from a .22 rifle would 
be good preliminary training. From this 
jump up to a .32-20. After you have arrived 
at the point where you can fire this without 
flinching you are ready to adopt a gun hav- 
ing heavier recoil, a .32-40, or a rifle of the 
.30-30 class. As we said at the start, be- 
ginning with light loads, gradually working 
up to the heavier ones, will solve the prob- 
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lem if anything can. This applies to the 
shotgun as well as the rifle. [f in your case 
the matter of ammunition expense is to be 
considered, you can, if you desire, lessen this 
considerably by reloading your cartridges, 
and should you do this, by the use of the 
Ideal tools, and following the advice con- 
tained in the catalogue of the makers, pro- 
duce loads of nearly any power you would 
find use for in any class of shooting. Many 
do this and the writer, when he could find 
the time, has often spent many a pleasant 
hour in reloading cartridges for special pur- 
poses, deriving considerable _ satisfaction 
from the process, and saving many a penny 
in the doing. 


C. B. Brown, Seattle, Wash.—Which would 
be the best rifle for goat hunting, the .30 
caliber ’95 model Winchester. Rimless, or 
the .30-40 in same model? Which is the best 
rifle for bear, grizzly included? Which has 
the longest range? Has the .30 Rimless any 
advantage over the .401 Winchester auto- 
matic in shocking power? 


Answer.—If the two rifles are to be used 
with the 220-grain soft point bullets the 
Rimless would be the best gun for the pur- 
pose you mention (provided the increased 
recoil. was not an objectionable feature), as 
the Rimless has flatter trajectory, higher 
velocity, and greater energy than the .30-40. 
The Winchester Company are now loading 
the .30-40 cartridge with a full metal patch 
sharp pointed bullet giving 2,650 f. s., which 
would appeal to us as a big game gun, 
especially where long shots might be ex- 
pected. As yet we have tried none of these 
cartridges at game, but imagine the results 
should be about the same as would be se- 
cured with the New Springfield or the ’95 
Winchester using the ’06 cartridge, and the 
majority of hunters reporting their exper- 
iences with this ammunition speak of it as 
giving very satisfactory results. The ’03 
Rimless has the greater energy, and would 
be the longest ranged rifle, but we imagine 
that the .401 automatic would prove slightly 
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more severe on game at moderate ranges, 
due to the larger diameter bullet it shoots. 


B. Bush, Logan, W. Va.—I would like to 
ask a few questions on aerial shooting. Does 
Capt. Hardy and Mr. Topperwein shoot pistol 
and gun with both eyes open? I am a little 
nervous and it is hard for me to do good sta- 
tionary shooting with a pistol. Can I become 
a good snap shot? I see all the good shoot- 
ers claim you should be a good stationery 
shot first. I am all right on the draw, quick 
from the belt, but have not tried snap shoot- 
ing yet. I have a new model .22 caliber S. 
& W. and would like to take up snap shoot- 
ing if there is any chance for me. In re- 
gard to sights, should you have a large U 
rotch for snap shooting and an extra large 
gold bead? 


Answer.—As we knew that Captain Hardy, 
who is always anxious and willing to lend a 
hand to beginners, would be able to give 
some advice to the general readers in reply- 
ing to the above, we referred Mr. Bush’s 
letter to him, and received the following 
reply: “Both Mr. Topperwein and I shoot 
revolver, rifle and shotgun with both eyes 
open and in all kinds of shooting. A man 
should have some knowledge of stationary 
shooting before trying the aerial work. Any- 
one can become a fairly good aerial shot 
with either rifle or revolver provided they 
practice intelligently. The main thing is to 
practice often and not shoot too much at any 
one time, say not more than 50 or 100 
shots at each trial, but try hard to hit as 
often as possible. Simply use judgment the 
same as if you were going to fit yourself 
for anything else: don’t try to learn it in a 
day. Would advise that you shoot at empty 
tin cans thrown close to you, then later try 
smaller objects as you grow better and 
handier with the rifle. Would advise that 
you use Sheard gold bead front sight, med- 
ium bead, and an ordinary open U back 
sight or Lyman No. 3, reamed out to %-inch 
hole.” 





Some New Books 


Stalks in the Himalaya, Jottings of a Sports- 
man-Naturalist, by E. P. Stebbing, F. R. 
G Ss. F. Z. S., with upwards of a hundred 
illustrations by the author and others; $4.00 
net; John Lane Co., New York. 


The above is the engaging title of a neatly 
printed and modestly bound octavo volume 
by E. P. Stebbing, who also wrote “Jungle 
3yways in India.” Tobe brutally frank inthe 
matter, the rather pretentious title is bv far 
the best feature in an otherwise rather dreary 
and monotonous volume devoted chiefly to 
tautological rhapsodies on the giories of the 
big hills among which the author’s character- 
istically fruitless stalks were made. There 
are 329 pages of glossary, text and index, de- 
voted to the telling of how the stalker killed 
something less than a dozen head of assorted 
game—most of which he did not retrieve— 
to a tiresome rehash of other men’s opinions 
about game which he never saw or hunted, 
and, as a sample of the text, he devotes five 
pages to the relation of how he once saw 
three lizards. Such verbose refections as 
these may be acceptable to the English pal- 
ate, but the men of America demand stronger 
meat—and a little more of it. Not that we 
thirst for clots and gouts of game gore. Far 
from it. For the sportsman of this land is 
primarily a gentleman and can and does oft- 
times return from long and laborious stalks 
empty handed but with content in his heart. 
But when he shoots he does so with discre- 
tion and generally with satisfying results. 
And when he takes extended trips into such 
sportsman’s paradises as the Himalaya he has 
more than mere photographs, infantile picto- 
graphs and wind puddings with which to ap- 
pease the pleasantly aroused appetites of his 
guests, 


The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, by 
Charles Sheldon; 374 pages; liberally illus- 
trated; $3.00 net; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


One of those few modern books on sport 
that one rereads with eager delight and tri- 
reads with care and painstaking. For there 
is as much of valuable real information in its 
pages as there is of the delectable literary 
entertainment that we find just seldom 
for full appreciation. 

For be it known that in this modest rela- 
tion of a hunter’s explorations for wild sheep 
in sub-arctic mountains there is embodied the 
best story that we have read since we sat 
up all night over Hornaday’s and Pike’s 
yarns of their own wild sheep herding 
among glaciers and deserts. Told in the 
plain, frank, direct and simple language of 
one who writes like he hunts, the marvel is 
the wealth and vividness of description em- 
bodied in this hunter’s yarn. His terse, 
clean cut statements bristie with veracity 


enough 
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and one unquestioningly accepts his con- 
clusions. Lost to the mechanism of ink and 
paper, the reader is from the first sentence 
en rapport with the author, and in spirit 
accompanies him everywhere throughout his 
wanderings. You are hunting with a man 
you seem to have known all your life, see- 
ing with his eyes and thinking with his 
brain, exulting in all his triumphs and grim- 
ly shutting your teeth with him in the hard 
places. In short ye twain are one entity— 
and that is the crowning measure of good 
yarning. When a man can hold your interest 
in every line of a 365-page story, making you 
feel a poignant regret that there was not 
twice as much more of it, he certainly has 
centered the bullseye of success. And that is 
what Mr. Sheldon has accomplished in this 
book. 

While sheep hunting and studying was the 
prime object of this sportsman-naturalist’s 
quest in the sub-arcticse, like every other 
sensible fellow he took all the other goods 
which the gods offered in passing, and there 
are experiences in bear, caribou and moose 
hunting that go far towards rounding out the 
splendid whole. On some of these trips he 
enjoyed the company of the world famous F. 
Cc. Selous and that prince of artist-sportsmen 
Carl Rungius, who, together with another 
compadre, W. H. Osgood of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, have contributed generously 
to the splendid illustration of the book. The 
Rungius pictures in wash and color are be- 
yond commendation and the numerous photo- 
graphs leave nothing to be desired. The vol- 
ume is replete with valuable maps, charts, 
etc., and the book in toto is one necessary to 
the library of every sportsman anéd scientist. 
Its mechanical quality is that of its publish- 
ers’ (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York) pro- 
verbial excellence, Altogether a good invest- 
ment from every point of view. 


American Highways and Byways, by Clifton 
Johnson; 328 pages: illustrated; $2.00 net; 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


This book is a record of a search for the 
picturesque and the characteristic in nature 
and life in the Great Lakes region. For the 
most part the author has kept to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lake shores, but there 
are several digressions a considerable dis- 
tance inland. He has not, however, in any 
instance, gone outside of the district that 
is directly tributary to these vast fresh wa- 
ter seas. This book, like its predecessors, 
deals with the rustic rather than the urban 
attraction, and has comparatively little to 
say about the cities. It is concerned far more 
with the rural byways, the villages, the farm 
homes, and the fishermen loitering by the 
watersides. These “Highways and Byways” 
volumes are often consulted by persons who 
are planning pleasure tours. To make the 
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books more helpful for this purpose each 
chapter has a note appended containing sug- 
gestions for intending travelers. 


Life in the Open—Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse 
and Hound in Southern California, vy Chas. 
F. Holder; 400 pages; $2.00; liberally illus- 
trated; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


The author has fished in the deep sea of 
the Pacific and in the mountain streams that 
are hidden away in the high Sierras and Cas- 
cades, protected from the rude intrusions of 
the crowd and accessiblbe only to the sea- 
soned mountaineer. The tussels he has had 
with game fish, retold in the dramatic style 
of which Mr. Holder is the master, will 
thrill the most phlegmatic reader, while the 
descriptions of nature which the author pre- 
sents will fill the reader with a yearning for 
the spacious country of mountain, desert, sea 
and air. A hunting day, to the author’s 
mind, does not include a desperate killing, a 
plethoric bag or creel—the game being 
merely an incident in the day. Southern 
California lends itself particularly to such a 
definition of sport; its hunting grounds are 
staged with unwonted effects—lofty moun- 
tains, pallid deserts, seas of turquoise, ete. 
The author covers in this volume all the 
forms of sport in which the dog is used, 
both bird and animal hunting. The book is 
copiously illustrated with pictures of game, 
sporting incidents and natural scenery. 


Love and Letters, by Frederic Rowland Mar- 
vin: 252 pages; $1.50 net; Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, 

Dr. Marvin ever opens beguiling vistas that 
lovers of men and books delight to explore 
with this clever writer—and “Love and -Let- 
ters” is one of these. No more enjoyable 
refuge from the day’s worry and fret need 
be looked for than a quiet hour or two in 
the company of this volume, Quite uncon- 
sciously he sets before us an excellent exam- 
ple of how to talk himself, having something 
to say and saying it well. In a delightful 
account of “Noble Deeds of Humble Men” 
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some obscure but splendid heroes are given 
well deserved eulogy. “The College and Busi- 
ness Life” are considered, and many bits of 
worldly wisdom given by the way. 


Shooting for Ladies, by Walter Winans; 107 
pages; illustrated; 50 cents; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


Having so often seen ladies shooting ri- 
fles, guns and pistols which were quite un- 
suited for their use, the author has written 
the above volume in order to assist them to 
avoid making such mistakes in future, Mr. 
Winans being himself a noted authority on 
the use of firearms, a champion shot, and 
with all kinds of practical experience to back 
up what he says, he should be the first man 
in the land to give advice to the ladies on 
shooting. This little booklet contains illus- 
trations showing the proper positions for a 
woman to assume, method; of carrying arms, 
targets made by women and guns used by 
them, 


Peerless Alaska, by Charles Hallock; 24 


pages; 
view Publishing Co., 


illustrated; The Sportsmen’s Re- 


Cincinnati, O. 


addition to 
contem- 


will be a valuable 
either a sportsman 
who from 


This book 
the library of 
plating a trip to Alaska, or one 
mere idle curiosity wishes to more thorough- 
ly acquaint himself with the sporting and 
general conditions obtaining in that 
section of our Northland. No more capable 
man could be selected to handle this subject 
than Mr. Hallock, who has been styled “the 
Dean of American Sportsmen,’ and who is 
the founder of “Forest and Stream.” He is 
the author of “The Sportsman’s Gazetteer” 
and “The Key to Longevity,” etc. There isa 
chapter on “Game Legislation for Alaska,” 
one on “Homestead Entries in Alaska,’ and a 
table showing the wages paid and cost of 
living in the various districts. The book is 
liberally illustrated with half-tone cuts taken 
from photos, and zinc-etchings from draw- 
ings by George G. Cantwell. 


great 


LIFE. 


When ’round yer lips the heart-sobs lurk 
Then whistlin’s mighty up-hill work; 

But try, and soon the tremble’s gone, 
Like darkness fadin’ into dawn. 


And when yer wants to growl, jest smile; 
The effort’s shorely worth yer while. 
Yer trail’s not half as steep and hard 
As it might be; you know that, Pard! 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 
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The fur market has opened up this season 
with a very strong demand for practically 
every kind of furs that is caught—raccoon, 
muskrat, mink, fisher, lynx, lynx cat, wolf 
and foxes; also marten, beaver, otter and 
skunk are in big demand. Prices of course 
range according to the section in which the 
furs are caught. Northern furs bring more 
than those caught in southern sections of 
the country, and furs from the central states 
bring more than those caught in southern 
states. 

Not having space to give detailed quota- 
tions, we give a range in prices for the dif- 
ferent kinds—that is, Northern, Central and 
Southern sections, and the range is from 
the poorest skins (No. 4 skins) up to the 
choice No. 1 large skins. 

It is almost impossible to give accurate 
quotations on grade, as we have not the 
space to publish detailed quotations, but we 
give the range of prices from the poorest to 
the best and according to the sections— 
Where 


section is not mentioned it is understood 


Northern, Central and Southern. 
that the furs are produced in the northern 


part of the country. For instance: Lynx 
and marten are never caught in the South 


and the same applies to many other kinds of 








furs. Southern skins usually consist of 


mink, coon, opossum, skunk, muskrat, some 


beaver and otter, wild cat and civet eat. 


MINK—Northern..... from 30 cents to $9.00 
Central:..... from 25 cents to $7.50 

" Southern..... from 20 cents to $7.00 
COON—Northern....from 25 cents to $4.00 
Central...... from 20 cents to $3.00 

- Southern..... from 20 cents to $2.00 
SKUNK—Northern...from 35 cents to $3.00 
i Central....from 30 cents to $2.50 


a Southern...from 25 cents to $2.00 
OPOSSUM, all secs...from 10c¢ to 60¢ each 
MUSKRAT, ” ” ,.from 10c to 60c each 
SE Cee from $6.00 to $25.00 
BEAVER, all sections...from $2.00 to $8.00 


OTTER ~ es ..from $2.00 to $25.00 
eee SS age from 25c to $6.00 
SPE ic cage eae bre Ghee from $1.00 to $10.00 
J) 8 % ah 3) gaa Sep from 40 cents to $2.00 
IY AAR S aielen eves ai from $3.00 to $20.00 
eI dee hg Soi sac us xe from $8.00 to $30.00 
DA MHI vc so vcs sea from $1.00 to $6.00 
) el. ee from $2.00 to $15.00 
BEAR, all sections..... from $1.00 to $20.00 
WOLVERINE........... from $2.00 to $8.00 


WILD CAT, all sections. .from 85c to $1.50 
CIVET CAT ” - 
ii ag 7: 27) ee erereres from 15c to 50c 


...-from 15c to 50c 
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NOTICE. 


After the 
be discontinued, 
hes been sent to all advertisers. 


issuance of this number the Miscellaneous Department of the magazine will 
Our reasons for taking this step have been outlined 
The space given up to this department will be replaced 


in a letter which 


with pure reading matter—a change that we believe will be of benefit to our advertisers 
and readers alike—and we hope to receive the co-operation of every member of both of 


these classes toward the general 
ary number, 


betterment of the magazine commencing with our Janu- 





SOME EXTRAORDINARY PISTOL SHOOTING. 


Before several members of the Manhattan 
Rifle and Revolver Association during the 
afternoon of October 7th, Mr. John A. sjetz, 
shooting cartridges loaded with Lesmok pow- 
der made scores of 92, 97, 98, 99 and 100 on 
the Standard American target at 50 yards, 

Referring to other instances where shoot- 
ers have obtained especially good scores, it 
is interesting to recall the new world’s rec- 
ord made by Mr. Arthur Hubalek. At the 
championship match, March 15, 1911, at the 
Zettler Rifle Club, New York City. Mr. Hu- 
balek, shooting cartridges loaded with Les- 
mok powder, made a score of 2484 out of 
2500. Previous to this remark «ble exhibition 
of Mr. Hubalek’s at the Sixth anual Tour- 
nament of the Indoor .22 ‘liber Rifle 
League of the United States-at Brooklyn, N. 


Y., January 31st to February 4th, 1911, Dr. 
W. G. Hudson made a notable score of 2482 
out of 2500. In a series of matches held un- 
der the auspices of the United States Re- 
volver Association League, the highest total 
individual score was 2913 or an average of 
224.1 for each match. Mr. Parmly Hanford, 
a member of the Manhattan Rifle and Re- 
volver Association, is the possessor of this 
exceptional record. 

Making these very noticeable scores calls 
for very careful selection of ammunition as 
well as firearms. The choice of Lesmok pow- 
der by Messrs, Hubalek, Hudson, Hanford and 
Dietz when making their phenomenal scores 
is now gaining for this powder an enviable 
reputation for accuracy and cleanliness. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW STEVENS H. P. RIFLE. 


We take pleasure in publishing below. an 
extract from a contribution by Mr. Amos 
Burhans, which we believe will appeal to all 
users of high power rifles: 

“The first rifle I ever owned was a Stev- 
ens. The new Stevens .35 high power I have 
tried, and found to be more free of serious 
defects than any rifle that I ever carried. 
Balanced to perfection, low in the hammer, 
just right in width to carry in the scabbard 
and set nifty under the left leg while in the 
saddle, easy to load, a magazine that holds 
five shells and with one in the chamber pro- 


RELOADING WITH 


In order to enable the individual shooter 
to reload his shells without the bother of pre- 
paring his own bullets. the Marlin Firearms 
Co. (successors to the Ideal Mfg. Co.), have 
now decided to furnish any of the standard 
lead bullets featured in the Ideal Hand Book 
at prices that are very slightly above the 
cost of production. The bullets will be all 
hand cast; cast one at a time. Hand loaded 
ammunition with hand cast bullets of this 
kind are invariably used by the experts when 
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vides enough for any one, sights that are 
standard and used by all the best shooters 
and not to be disabled reaaily, a slightly- 
swelled fore-end that fits the hand, side ejec- 
tion, solid steel receiver, as accurate as any 
of the Stevens famous rifles, hammer always 
in sight and “sweet” to the touch, a perfect 
coil mainspring that does its work always 
and positively—these as well as other fea- 
tures which I have not space to call atten- 
tion to, are the features which caused me to 
place this rifle at the head of the many 
striving for the all ’round honors.” 


CAST BULLETS. 


they want to do their very best work. The 
years of experience of the Ideal and Marlin 
Company should make these the finest hand 
cast bullets in the world. As the Ideal line 
of bullets comprises about 200 different bul- 
lets of various calibers, weights and shapes, 
including hollow point and hollow base bul- 
lets, round balls for rifles and round balls 
for shotguns, and as they will be prepared 
to practically any desired temper as regards 
the mixture of tin and lead, the shooter-can 














prepare his own ammunition to suit his own 
ideas with a minimum expense for the load- 
ing equipment. 

The Marlin company has issued a circular 
giving the numbers, weights and prices of 
the respective bullets; a copy of this will be 
sent free on request. All of the bullets are 
illustrated in the Ideal Hand Book which 
also contains full information regarding al! 
Ideal reloading implements and much other 
information of interest and benefit to all 
shooters. The Ideal book contains 140 pages. 
It is sent free for three stamps postage. Ad- 
dress The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn. 





A BOOK ON TRAP SHOOTING. 


In past issues we have had much to say 
in favor of trap shooting as an outdoor pas- 
time, but nothing we could possibly say 
could bring to mind in such a forceful man- 
ner the greatness of this sport as the book 
recently issued by the E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Co., of Wilmington, Del., en- 
titled “The Sport Alluring.” In this exqui- 
sitely printed publication is shown illustra- 
tions of such important personages as King 
Alfonso, King Edward, King George, John 
Philip Sousa, the King of Italy and Emperor 
William, all in the act of using the snotgun. 
while a layout for trap shooting is shown 
by a clever illustration. 

By far the most valuable section of the 
book is that given over to “Some Hints for 
Beginners,” by Edward Banks, the noted trap 
shooting authority. This article dwelis on 
such important subjects as “Ammunition,” 
“The Shooting Costume,” “Position at the 
Score,” “How to Stand,” “Shoot With Both 
Byes Open,” “Shooting Glasses (an important 
subject), “Aiming,” “How to Locate the Right 
Spot,” “How to Call ‘Pull,’.” “Flinching,” etc. 
A copy of this book will be sent free to all 
sportsmen who mention this notice by the 
Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 





POCKET MONEY FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 


Thousands of farmers’ bovs make money 
every winter by trapping the fur animals that 
are found on almost every farm in America. 
There are more fur-bearing animals of some 
kinds today than there ever were. It is not 
necessary to go to the Far North, or to suf- 
fer any hardships or run any risks in order 
to be a trapper. In fence corners and hollow 
logs, along the creeks, in the woods and 
around the barnyard, any bright boy can eas- 
ily trap mink, skunk, ‘coon, muskrats and 
other animals, whose skins bring him from 
50 cents to $10 each. Funsten Bros. & Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., one of the leading fur- 
buying houses of America, will gladly send 
full information about traps, baits, book 
about skinning and stretching, to anyone who 
writes for them. And they will buy all the 
skins that are sent them. 





LEARN TAXIDERMY. 


Thousands of sportsmen all over America 
are now learning Taxidermy for themselves 
and this is a splendid thing for them to do, 
for this art goes hand in hand with sports- 
manship. We would certainly recommend 
that our readers investigate the vossibilities 
of this art, 

A full course of lessons covering every 
branch of taxidermy is put out by the North- 
western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebr 
This institution has been running over ten 
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No. 34 Adjustable 


An entirely new departure in 
rod making. Fly rod, bait cast- 
er, trolling and still fishing rod 
all in one. Can be used in any 
length up to 9 feet or tele- 
scoped down to 30 inches. 
Handle is reversible— guides 
removable and interchange- 
able from one rod to the 
other. Come with maple, 
celluloid or cork handle— 
every rod guaranteed for 
three years. Write 
for catalogue de- 
scribing this and other 
“BRISTOL” Steel Fish- 
ing Rods. Sold in good 
stores. 
Sen? for 


“A HONEYMOON” 


This new Oliver Kemp 
calendar in 12 colors will 
be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of 15 cents. 
Measures 17x30 a strik- 
ing and appealing out- 
door scene. Ready De- 
cember Ist. Enclose 
name of your dealer. 


The Horton Mfg. Company, 
88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
















































years and is giving the greatest satisfaction 
to all their students. 





VALUABLE BOOK FOR THREE CENTS 
IN STAMPS. 


We have received from the Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co.. Worcester. Mass., a 
book entitled “Fifty Prize Hunting Stories.” 
This company recently offered a series of 
prizes ranging from $100 down to $5 for the 
best true stories of “What I Did With a 
Gun.” and this book of 109 pages contains 
the twenty-eight prize winning stories and 
the twenty-two stories next selected to 
whom honorable mention was given. This 
book will be sent free while the edition lasts 
to any of our readers if they will mention 
this publication when writing and enclose 
three cents in stamps to cover postage, 





NEW WESTERN RAW FUR COMPANY. 


The Denver Raw Fur Co.. 1630-32 Blake 
St., Denver, are making a big bid for the 
business of the Western trappers and sellers 
of raw furs. This company is composed of 
men who have spent many years’ service in 
the raw fur business in the East. and have 
the name of paying the fullest values for 
furs. As an illustration of how fast their 
business is building up we may mention that 
for the season of 1910-11. they hanaled nine 
times as many coyote, thirteen timesas many 
weasel. seven times as many wildcat and 
ten times as many red fox skins as in the 
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season of 1909-10. They invite especially the 
business of the western trappers. 





“THE HONEYMOON.” 


The newly-weds are each year departing 
more and more from the custom of going to 
Niagara, Washington or other resorts, and 





are spending their honeymoon in the wilds in 
camp. The Horton Mfg. Co. of Bristol, 
Conn., manufacturers of the famous steel 
fishing rods, are about to issue a new cal- 
endar which will be ready December ist, 
reproduced in twelve colors from a painting 
by Oliver Kemp, entitled “The Honeymoon,’ 
a small cut of which is herewith reproduceu., 
It shows the first camp of the trip and the 
bride and groom are preparing the evening 
meal, when they are startled by a jumping 
fish. The color scheme is unusually effect- 
ive and the calendar is very beautiful in- 
deed, Anyone wishing a copy of this calen- 
dar may have same by writing The Horton 
Mfg. Co., enclosing 15 cents in stamps or 
silver. Please mention this notice. 


—= «~~ 


“DISEASES OF THE DOG.” 


The above is the title of a booklet issued 
by H. Clay Glover, V. S., the most eminent 
man in America on the successful treatment 
of dog diseases. This book gives valuable 
advice on the various diseases to which dogs 
are heir, with symptoms and treatment, and 
can be had of Dr. Glover, 118 West 3l1st St., 
New York, by bona fide dog owners who men- 
tion this notice. Dr. Glover may be consulted 
by dog owners by mail without cost, 





A NEW DECOY DUCK. 


It has been a long time since duck hunt- 
ers have been offered anything so novel and 
necessary as Johnson’s Paper Decoy Ducks, 
which have just been placed on the market. 
The decoy possesses many features that rec- 
ommend it highly. Being printed from half- 
tone plates, reproduced from mounted birds, 
it is lifelike. The heavy cardboard it is made 
of weighs but a few ounces. It is crimped 
so as to fold flat, causing it to be very com- 
pact—a dozen can be easily carried in a 
hunting coat pocket, or two or three dozen 
can be stored away in a boat or wagon 
and their weight or space never noticed. 
These features are valuable to the man who 
hunts in an out-of-the-way place where de- 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


coys are necessary and must be carried, The 
cardboard is heavily paraffined, making it 
water proof. The lightness of the decoy 
causes it to ride the water with all the ap- 
pearances of a live duck. Any small weight 
will answer as an anchor and a piece of com- 
mon cord will serve as an anchor string. 
This does away with that most disagreeable 
job of gathering, winding and handling wet, 
freezing decoys on a biting cold day. For 
all one has to do is to cut the string and get 
a new one for the next trip. ‘The paraffin- 
ing causes the decoy to be almost free from 
water when picked up, The decoy sells for 
25 cents each, or $2.75 a dozen. Sold by E. 
D. Beattie, 80 Pike Street, Seattle, Wash. 





THE NEW IDEAL HAND BOOK IS OUT. 


In many parts of this country the “Ideal 
Hand Book” is regarded as religiously as the 
family Bible, so necessary is it for the man 
of moderate means in curtailing his shoot- 
ing expenses. The new edition is just out 
and can be had by sending 6 cents in stamps 
(to pay postage) to the Marlin Firearms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and mentioning this no- 
tice, 





A RAW FUR DEALER WHO PAYS 
HIGHEST PRICES. 


Mr. A. B. Shubert, one of our advertisers, 
is quoted as saying: “The ‘know how’ of 
building up a list of satisfied shippers like I 
have, is something that money cannot buy.. 
It is only secured by giving each and every 
shipper, on each and every shipment he 
makes, the highest market prices, an accur- 
ate and fair assortment and prompt returns, 
and, -last but not least, you must keep him 
posted, and tell him the truth.” The “Shu- 
bert Shipper” is mailed free to those inter- 
ested in raw furs. See the Shubert ad in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 





BAUSCH & LOMB’S NEW PROJECTION 
APPARATUS CATALOG. 


We have received from Bausch & Lomb of 
Rochester, N. Y.. their new catalog on pro- 
jection apparatus, Besides valuable introduc- 
tory matter in the form of general informa- 
tion and tables for reference purposes, thev 
show in this catalog their complete line of 
Balopticons, or high grade projection lant- 
erns, and projection accessaries, Every known 
form of optical projection has been provided 
for, and several new features have been in- 
troduced. A copy is sent gratis to all who 
mention this notice. 





ERRATUM. 


We wish to correct an error that crept 
into the story “Large American Deer Heads,” 
in our October number. Cut No. 6 is classed 
as a whitetail deer, whereas it was a black- 
tail. The error occurred in editing the copy 
and should not be charged to Dr. Beck, the 
owner of the head, 





NOTES. 


Mr. Cc. A. Young won high general average 
at the Cincinnati Gun Club October 22, 95 ex 
100, with Peters shells. High amateur was 
William Donald of Felicity, Ohio, also with 
Peters shells, 


E. GC. Shabilon, taxidermist, of Orangeville, 
Illinois, has issued an attractive catalog 
showing samples of his work which he will 
send out on request. This booklet includes 
a field guide for the skinning and preserv- 
ing of birds and animals, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





SEAR ONE PIECE COIL 
LARGE HAMMER MAIN SPRING 


Fee. THe Quick 
Snappy Putt 


Qf you are shooting holes in the air and leading your birds several feet because your gun has 
acreepy trigger and a slow lock, you’d better pass the “old timer’ along and get adown-to-date ITHACA. 
q Our new gun has a quick, snappy pull, and the hammer travels less than half an inch and falls in 
Y 625 of asecond. That’s twice the speed of any other gun lock. 
g Lp know with this lock speed and the quick, snappy pull you can center your birds without leading them a 
yard or two. 

We figure that it will increase your score at least five per cent. 

It doesn’t take a mechanic, a scientific man, or a college professor to see that our lock is simple—all we ask a 
shooter to do is to look at it—compare it with any other when set up in the gun, so you can see whether all the 
parts are being shown you or not, and if we haven’t the simplest lock, we will make you a present of the gun. 
gq Our hammer is all in one piece, no toggles or stirrups attached. It cocks direct from the toe of the hammer— 
no cocking levers, bars, or push rods. Coil springs guaranteed forever. 

Send for beautiful catalogue in colors FREE; 18 grades, $17.75 net to $400 list. 

Our 5% Ib. 20 bore is a howling success, 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 10, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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The Guaranteed 


RAINTEST 


WALL TENT 


REGISTERED 





Water-proof, Light and Stronger 
Than a Hand-Roped Tent. 


{Wi VV | Ny 4 Raintest tents are made full 
ip , f . size, of a new patented cloth 
# ‘ . known as Black, Red and Blue 


he 





Lo WA 
iia . Diamond, or Raintest material. 
emundy aint by t Y F Ge This cloth is made of the finest 
Y jl. ” \ ; , cotton, guaranteed absolutely 
aS g M.A Ui waterproof, and the patentable 
ag Wi — — : feature is an extremely heavy 
ANTE = = = selvage on each edge, which 
Re es cai S ies selvage alone will stand a pres- 
Se =, a sure of eight hundred pounds 
to the square inch, making a tent of this material stronger than a hand-roped tent, and at the same time light, waterproof 


and at a price about the same as the ordinary wall tent. We guarantee tents made of Raintest material, in every way, 


Height of Height of No. 10 Black No. 12 Red No. 14 Blue 
Wall, Feet Center, Feet Diamond Twill Diamond Duck Diamond Duck 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO., 


1642 Lawrence Street Dept. E. DENVER, COLORADO 














MISCELLANEOUS 





In instant response to the key- 
stroke, as to an electric impulse, 
the Ball-Bearing Typebar of the 


LC. Smith Seon: Tyee: 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 


springs to its task—immediate, frictionless. 

The reason lies in a series of ball-bearings, acting all the way from the key- 
stroke to printed line. At the gentlest tap of the key, the key-lever dreps, 
the typebar springs to the printing point, the carriage advances a step, 
each a ball-bearing operation at minimum outlay of energy. The 
Capital Shift is ball-bearing too—far lighter than any other. 
And these ball-bearings, being practical- If you are a typewriter user, 
ly frictionless, are capable of closer ad- investigate this right away. It 
justment, which is permanent, because will pay you. Send today for 

without friction they cannot wear out. descriptive booklets. 

Branches in L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 

all large cities. Head Officefor Domestic and Foreign Business, Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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This Handsome, Graceful, Seaworthy, Speedy R Complete $94.50 
16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30 and 35 Footers at Proportionate Prices 
We have the largest power-boat factory in the world. .We build and se]! 
more pleasure crafts than all the concerns in the Authorized Thirteen- 
Million-Dollar Boat Trust combined. Noone hassuch facilities, That's 
why we build Detroit Boats and Engines so good that no one in the Trust 
can ever imitate them, Our great business enables us _to sel! at th« 
— - = smallest profits. That’s why we are able to sell Detroit Boats and En 

gines at the smallest pase so the Boat Trust has declared war on us- 
bat our low prices will kil) the Trust. We ship you a Detroit Boat immediately on order. All sizes in stock, Send today for our 
large, handsome, Illustrated Catalog, mailed free, which describes 64 different models in all sizes, ready to ship, equipped with the 
most reliable and efficient marine motor ever produced, guaranteed for five years. Get our new confidential proposition and specia! 
prices to demoustrating agents. (114) DETROIT BOAT COMPANY, 1111 Jefferson Avenue, t, Michigan 


<__& fr Low Prices to Kill the Boat Trust! 

















ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 





You, too, 
would be thrilled 


F you had a Savage Automatic placed in your hand now, and you fired all 

Eleven shots into a mark forty or fifty feet away, you, too, would be surprised, 

as Detective Wm. J. Burns was, ‘‘with the ease and accuracy’’ of **the greatest 
weapon.”’ 

Nothing can keep your enthusiasm down when you feel the Savage working 
in your own hand, light and steady. You aim it as easy as pointing your finger 
Even though you are a novice at shooting, you go on putting bullet after bullet into 
the mark like a crack shot as fast as you pull the trigger. 

Provide protection for your family today by sending to your dealer (or ’phon- 
ing) for a Savage Automatic. ‘Then, when the burglar or vicious person enters 
your home, your family won’t have to take life-and-death chances with an old 
style gun that requires practice. FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 

Other great detectives who prefer the Savage include Wm. A. Pinkerton and Send today for new free book about the 
Walter Duncan, of Canada; high police authorities like Maj. Richard Sylvester, famous “ 





303’ Featherweight Takedown 


head of International Police Chiefs Ass’n; eminent crack shots like Col. Cody rife ($25), the Model 1000, 22 cal. Take- 

(‘* Buffalo Bill’’), Dr. Carver, ** Bat’’ Masterson, and many others, down rifle ($10) and other Savage rifles. 
For your dealer’s name we'll send you a fascinating book by ‘* Bat’’ Master- Address, Savage Arms Co., 287 Savage 

son, celebrated Government scout, telling why the Savage Automatic makes anyone Ave... Utica, New York 

a crack shot. 


THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 














(9 HESE SCALES are the 
handiest and lightest 


Outdoor | f} - Pie) thing that can be taken 


into the hills for weighing 


e game, fish, supplies or articles 
] e ft to be shipped. They are but 


1014 inches in length, weigh 














24 of a pound, and can be con- 


in| ‘4 7 . \ veniently carried in the coat or 
unt Ing meme pants pocket; yet they will 
} a) SCweigh up to 400 lbs. on one dial 

f and upto 50 Ibs. on the other. 

Scales y The dials have each separate 

; N hooks and rings, (the photo 

showing the heavy weight side), 
and as each scale has been test- 
ed by the big scale manufactur- 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 
Send remittance to the Outdoor Life in the presence of the editor of 


office and if they are not satisfactory . cotaigpadiiges Outdoor Life, they can be abso- 
return them in ten days and get your "@nging ready tor a 
money back. Address Business Office, heavy weights.) lutely depended upon for ac 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. (P 41911 by J. A. McGuire) curacy. 





PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID 
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Alaska Outings 














Journeys by land and sea through America’s last 


frontier. The most wonderful country in the world 


for hunting, fishing, camping and photography. 


See What's 
Here! 


Small Game 
and Fishing in 
Abundance 


Let Us Plan 


Your Summer 


Trip 











Grizzly Bear, Large Brown Bear, Glacier 
Bear, Polar Bear, Common Black Bear, 
Moose, Caribou, Deer, Mt. Sheep & Goat. 


Scenery unsurpassed. Your Kodak book 
will be incomplete without views of the 
Totem Poles, Indian Villages, Old Russian 
Settlements, Glaciers, Mount McKinley, 
The Childs and Miles Glacier, The Copper 
River on the Mighty Yukon. 


Our vessels ply between Seattle and all 
Alaskan Ports. No matter what you wish 
to know about Alaska, we can tell you 
about it. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


C. J. JONES, Traffic Manager 


Seattle, Washington 
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ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


BOOTS {rns COMFORT 














Especially Adapted for Hunters, Prospectors 
and Miners Who Want the Best 


Will not harden. Made in Cream Colored Elkskin. The lightest boot 
on the market of its kind, yet fitted with a thick flexible sole; both uppers 
and soles viscolized. Write For CaTatoc O. L. 


g_, WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 














All Kinds of Re- 
pairing. Satisfac- 


PAUL E. STEUCK “..c0.." 
No Catalogs. 

Dealer in. . REMOVED TO 1127 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 

GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. 


THE PARKER GUN AGAIN A WINNER agi THIS 18 SOME SHOOT 


On January 11-13, 1911, The “OLD RELIABLE” 
PARKER GUN, shot by Howard D. Bates, PARKER BROS. 
of Ridgetown, Ont., again won the Grand 
Canadian Handicap at live birds,— seat: ; : Se 
killing 25 straight and 9 in the, (Te oath \ N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 
shoot-off, from the limit Bie 
distance of 31 yds. 
Mr. Bates 
shot at 54 
birds during 
the tourna- 
ment and kill- 


ed them all. Send for Catalogue 


Model 1911 Brilliant Search Light “*?.214 “™* 


Hasremovable Aluminum Locomotive Reflector. Is made of stiff, 
hard brass—all parts riveted—will not dent. Black Oxidized Finish. 
No danger of fire as flame is covered with a three and a half inch con- 
vex lens. Also has strong magnifying Bulls-eye lens for long 
range work. Both lenses can be darkened. Generator is catried 
on a belt or in pocket. 


Sold by all dealers. Will be on the market R, C. KRUSCHKE, Duluth, Minn. 


about June Ist. Write for particulars. 





























CHEAP—BUT EXTRA GOOD 


We'd rather sell 100,000 at $1 than 10,000 at §2. Hence 
the price; tho’ it's well worth §2 The front half 

of the blade is similar to an Italian Stiletto; 
weighs but 3 ozs., yet few knives are so strong; 

can be resharpened easily. Stag handle, 

German silver finish; blades file tested, 

hand forged razor steel and warranted. 


Sample 83c postpaid. Send for 
80-page Free List and “‘How to 
Use a Razor.” 

Maher & Grosh Co. 
94 A Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


os. Putman Boots. 


“Standard Goon like a glove and.fit allover 


We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers &c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”. Where not 

suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins, Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 


water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure $8 00 
and delivered in the UV. S., Canada or Mexico for « 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 34 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BIG GAME 


With fifteen years experience in Colorado, California and 
Mexico I am now located in the central part of the Great 
Northwest big game field and am ready to correspond re- 
garding hunting trips. Best of references furnished if necessary. 


J. WESTERN WARNER 
Heatherwood P.O., Edson, Alta., Canada 




















SPECIAL LOW 


Hunting and ROUND TRIP 
RATES TO THE 


F ishing BEST HUNTING & 
FISHING POINTS 


Call or Write Us for Booklet on Hunting, Fishing and Camping. 


MIDLAND (i) ROUTE 


Denver, Colorado 


w.B. THROCKMorTON, FPROne Main 6280 , WHITLEY, 


City Passenger Agent 17th and California City Ticket Agent 
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“Marlins 


REPEATING RIFLE 


P tHE SIGN OFA 





You can buy 

no better gun for tar- 

get work and all small game 

up to 200 yards. Without change 

of mechanism it handles .22 short, 

long or long-rifle cartridges, perfectly. The 
deep Ballard nfling develops maximum power 
and accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents 
powder and gases from being blown back. The side ejection 
never lets ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate 
The 136 page repeat shots. With simple tak>-down construction, removable 
Marlin catalog will —_ action parts—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest 
kelp he decide what to clean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 
rifle best suits your in- 
dividual desires. Send The Mali: ire Fi: Zrearms ©. 
3 stamps for it today. '37 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Why Not Interest Your Wife in Trap-Shooting ? 


She will gladly join you in a sport that affords all the pleasurable excitement of 
hunting without its fatigues and discomforts, and which does not bring in its train 
the natural regret felt by a tender-hearted woman to killing live birds. 


Its invigorating and healthful qualities, and the absolute cleanliness of modern 
smokeless powder make trap-shooting 


An Ideal Outdoor Sport for Women 


There is a restful enjoyment in watching the swiftly flying clay bird powder in- 
to dust at the crack of her gun and in the good-natured competition among friendly 
spirits that makes a strong appeal to the womanly woman. 


The interest being taken by women in trap-shooting is naturally adding largely to the social side 
of the sport and Country Clubs and Gun Clubs generally, are gladly welcoming the ladies into the trap- 
shooting ranks and making provision in the club houses for their comfort and convenience. 


Why Not Have a Ladies’ Day at Your Club? 


If there’s is no club out your way—why not start one—we will help. 


Send for free Gun Cluh Booklet No. 23 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 
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or, Read the Brand on 


a Steer at Ten Miles. 


YES! You probably do, but you 
won’t—not with any field glass or 
binocular made in this age. Write 
to us and we’ll prove it and tell 
you exactly what you will see 
through any glass of given power. 
One other thing we will guarantee 
—that is, improve your shooting 
with our Sportsmen’s Glasses— 


makes no difference whether you are 
now wearing glasses or not. Write 
for complete catalogue of sportsmen’s 
gasses and binoculars. 


The F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Importers 
16 Ellastone Bldg.. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Our Alpine Binoculars 


are the best in price 


and quality. 


Com- 


pare them with the 
other snakers’ higher 


priced ones. 


This 


can readily be done 


at your express office. 


Send for Special Offer and Catalogue “D.” 


PAUL WEISS, Optician Denver, Cote 


WESTCOTT SAFETY TRIGGER GUARDS for Shotguns 


A neat enclos. 
my Ure for trig. 
/ without 


Patented Apr. 19, 1910. 


H. P. WESTCOTT, 


spare time. 


720 East Sixth Street 


e, - Pennsylvania 





Daniel’s Patent 
Concentric Sight 


While aiming through tang sight, It’s th 
best, because you know you see it. It is 
clear cut, and unequalled for definition 
Price $2.00. Send for booklet, Address 


CHAS. DANIEL 
Box B-2 Melbourne, Wash. 


No.8 £3 9B mmserrrr)s 
—— > POINT 
y: yoo 


? h 
ino Ss Eig’ be: cet” aay stable 











ight 
An Improved Sporting Rear Sight (flat top), having an adjustable 
disc that has four notches, two U shaped and two V shaped, of dif- 
ferent sizes, with white —— on one side (as shown in cut), 
giving eight inati djustment, as the disc may be 
placed either edge up or either face t to, and locked with screw. 
PRICE $1.25 


If you cannot obtain from your dealer, will be sent by mail, postpaid. 
‘ Send for ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifies’’—Free. 


D. W. KING Box 399 Denver, Colo. 


SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods. Bottom Prices. 
Square Deal Guaranteed 

Send 30, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnati. 





























COMFORTABLE—DURABLE—PORTABLE 


THE PNEUMATIC MATTRESS 
For Outdoor Sleepers 


DEFLATED AND ROLLED UP. 


This luxurious mattress can be 
used anywhere. Rain and Damp- 
ness cannot get through it. 


With H 
Without Sleeping Bag 
Mattress 75x25 in. makes 


a bundle 7x14 inches and 
weighs 10 Ibs. 


Write for Catalog E 
showing these and other 
Pneumatic goods. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
526 17th St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WILL B. SHORE cencrnit. 


Special Attention to Hunting 


BEAR, ELK AND SHEEP 


Good Pack of Well Broke Bear Dogs. 


Box 22, Gardiner, Mont. 
SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES |Price 50.cents each 


or 3 for $1.00 
Why kill yourself by smoking a strong Postpaid 
pipe? Youcan get a Scotch Calabash 
Pipe that absorbes all nicotine and poisons 
and 2nsures a cool sweet smoke, 

Money back if you are not pleased. 


THE ROYAL PIPE Co. 
202 Broad St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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HE simplicity of construction of a Ham- 

merless Smith Gun appeals to all sports- 

men. A novice can quickly take it down 
and put it together. It is this simplicity of 
mechanical construction that has made it so 
popular—that has given it undisputed leadership. 


IT IS this simplicity, too, that prevents it from ever 
shooting loose. That is absolutely impossible ina 
Smith Gun. The longer you shoot a Smith Gun the 
tighter it gets—it is self-adjusting. Our handsome, 
new lithographed Catalogue explains this more in de- 
tail. Ask your dealer for it, or write us direct—today. 


That Catalogue will also tell you all about the 
very latest Hammerless Smith Gun — the 20- 
Gauge Hunter One- Trigger. The Hunter One- Trigger 
attachment is the greatest improvement in gun- 
making for more than half a century. The new 
20-Gauge is just the finest gun that can be made 
at the price. Simply all gun and no frills. Weighs 
only 5} to 7 lbs, As a well-informed sportsman 
you ought to know about it. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 72 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 
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WHEN ou buy your “rene Outfit don’t t 
EN you buy your ED. SLEEP is the 

one thing you cannot afford to ECONOMIZE 
ON and there is more sound, refreshing sleep 
in our “Comfort” ~~ Pocket n in 
any other camp 


“YOU REST ON AIR” 


It can be used anywhere no matter how 
rough, wet or uneven the ground. Rain or 

pness from the ground cannot reach you 
if you are inside the “Pocket.”” Weight 14 
Ibs. Rolls 7x28 in. Illustrated circular free. 
Ask your dealer to show you a “Pecket.” 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


No. 5 Haven St. READING, MASS. 


“READY T0 SLEEP” IN FIVE MINUTES | 














WHERE 
THE TRAIL DIVIDES 


Mohawk Moccasins make even the 
longest trail seem short! ““As comfort- 
able as a Mohawk” is now a Sportsman's 
axiom. Practically indestructible. Fash- 
joned from the Indian model by modern 
shoe craft out of the finest leathers. Soft, 
pliable, yet firm and stanch. The new “‘out- 
side sole’’ protects the foot. 





Made especially for you to order, if you 
wish. The ideal foot cover for all Outdoor 
Purposes—camping, hunting, fishing. Water, 
rocks or sand—none of them bother the wearer 
of Mohawk Moccasins. 


Write today for full descriptive Catalog L. 


A. F. COX & SON 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





MOH AW K 





MOCCASINS — 
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Two 


Records 
With 
Schuetzen 


In the 100 Shot Record Match 
on the Standard American Tar- 
get at Greenville, Feb. 22, 1911 


Dr.Hudson made 
922 
and 
99 out of 100 
The Best Ever 


Write for free Schuetzen 
Booklet No. 23 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Established 1802 





IN THE 


Estes Tent Cot 


we have devised what is conceded to be the 
most useful article for out-of-door sleeping it is 
possible to obtain. At one and the same time 
the Tent Cot is a tent anda bed. The heavy 
repellent finished duck and storm curtains pro- 
tect you from the rain while the mosquito net- 
ting keep; out mosquitoes and flies. You have 
air from any direction if you use either or all of 
the openings. Your bed is up off of the ground 
and you have neither ditching nor pegging with 
which to contend. Your tent and bedding, 
when folded, occupy such a small spice that you 
can carry the outfit or throw it in your canoe. 


After the outing is over use the Tent Cot on your veran- 
da or lawn and enjoy outdoor sleeping and better health. 


ENTERPRISE BED CO. Catalogue A HAMMOND, IND. 























Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat has water- tight 
= compartments, so cannot sink. 20 different designs 
Y Demonstrator Agents Wanted in Every Community. 

7 Write TODAY for FREE Iijustrated Catalog and Special Factory 


“Michigan Steel Boat Co., 100 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





KAMPS KOOK’S KIT 


24 Pieces—Komplete— Kompact— 20 Pounds 


CURES COMMISSARY CARES 
CAPTURES CAMPERS COMPLETELY 
QUERY COMMANDS CATALOG 
Ask your live dealer 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., MFRS. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 321 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 








WILMINGTON, DEL. 











JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo.) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 
For Yellowstone Park 
G u l id e valle _ Maha hae a 


Specialty—T[jion and Lynx Hunting 


Best Pack of Bear and Lion Dogs in America. Can 
Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, Sheep and Deer. 
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Every lover of the woods: camp, fishing, or outdoor 
life should wear 


uxbak 


TRADE MARK 


Sporting Clothing for Men and 


omen 
Sheds water like a duck’s back 


The only Hunting Garment 
made in the United 
States by the 


Priestley 


Erovemele Process 


insuring its rain-proof qualities. 
The fabric, although rain-proof, 
gives plenty of ventilation, and 
is soft, smooth and entirely odor- 
less. Made inall styles and prices. 


Ask your dealer or write mentioning 
your dealer’s name. 


t 
- 
' 


alighter fabric 


® y not cravenett- 

EMP os. surs00eet 

mies &* to fit, wear 

and color. Par- 

ticularly suited to women for summer 
and the warmer climates. 

Send for illustrated booklet, showing 
full line, samples of material and col- 
ors, together with order and meas- 
urement blank, FREE. 

BIRD, JONES 
& KENYON 

4 Hickory St. 
Utica, 

Nw. Y. 


ee ’ a 
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BEAR HUNTING | “nS cae $893 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th, in the best Shipped promptly anywhere. 
bear hunting section of Colorado. Lion hunting is A. 8. CARTER, 681 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


also & here in the ter and spring months. Wholesale and Retail. All Kinds of Guns, U. S. Ammunition, Marble’s 


STEVE ELKINS, Steamboat Springs, Colo. Specialties, Lyman Sights Etc. 


ame = 


LATEST GENUINE MAUSER SPORTING RIFLES 
Shooting the new pointed (Spitzer) bullet ;}\/ i221... $35.00 
LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOLS | Also Haenel Mannlicher_ and Mannlicher Schoenauer 


Adopted by Seven Governments Rifles 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE . 7 H. TAUSCHER - - 324 Broapway, New York 
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BIG GAME CARTRIDGES 


PPRONOUNCED by thousands of sports- 

men the most reliable ever made. They 

have high velocity, extreme accuracy, and, 

most important of all, are sure fire and absolutely 

dependable. They will never fail you in a pinch. 

PETERS Shot-Gun Shells were used by J. S. Day, winner 1910 

official high amateur trap-shooting average—97.28%—the world’s record. 


“Sportsmen's Handy Book” —filled with worth-while 
information for users of rifle, revolver or shot-gun— 


sent FREE on request. Write today for YOUR copy. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1708 First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS’ SAN FRANCISCO 











VACATION SEASON 


IS NEAR AT HAND 
Hunting, Camping, Fishing and “Outdoor Sports” 
of All Kinds Can Be Found in the 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 





The Playground of the Entire Republic 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


Reaches all the Principal Resort and Sight-Places ia 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico 


SERVICE :—* BEST IN THE WEST” 


For free descriptive booklets, write, FRANK A. WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Hard on the 
Game 


Easy on the 
Man 


Every man who carries a * 

gun should know the vital 

facts about different kinds 

of powder—how they act 

and how they affect his aim, 

his game and his gun. 

All powders are not alike. Some 

have more “‘kick’”’ than others. 

But ‘“‘kick’’ doesn’t mean 

strength. It often means loss 

of strength in driving the bullet 

or shot. Theimpelling force ought 

to be forward—not backward. The entire strength of the powder ought to be utilized 
in propelling the shot, giving it constantly increasing velocity from breech to muzzle. 


ROBIN HOOD POWDER 
“The Kind with the Kill ”’ 
is made after a special formula that eliminates the “‘kick’’ and wasted force. Asa 
result it drives faster, kills further and hits harder than any other. It keeps your 
gun in better condition; does not corrode the barrel. 
Get the habit of using this scientific ammunition and you'll make every hunt a 


joy hunt. 
ROBIN HOOD SMOKELESS, loaded in Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 


PEERLESS SMOKELESS, loaded in Clipper and Capital shells. 
RAPIDITE DENSE SMOKELESS, loaded in Crescent and Autocrat shells. 
ECLIPSE, Near Smokeless, loaded in Eclipse shells. 
Also .22, .32 and .38 calibre Metallic Cartridges. 
Buy from your regular dealer, or if he is not supplied write us. Our catalog tells 


why Robin Hood is the best Ammunition. Send for it today. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY, 


I Street, Swanton, Vt. 


} looks as if there's 


somet hing coming to me 
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The Home of the 4. and the Eagle 


Here visitors are cordially welcomed and are shown the re- 
sult of over fifty years unswerving loyalty to the highest 
ideals of Quality and Purity. Here they learn the reasons why 


** The Old Reliable *’ 


Budweiser 


stands alone at the top of the world’s best brews. Its mild and 
exquisite flavor remains always the same — hence its Popularity 
Everywhere. 








Bottled only at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The twenty-fourth jewel 


HIS advertisement is intended to 

prove that you ought to buy an 
Ingersoll Watch, no matter how good 
a watch you have now. 

The best and highest priced watch made 
has twenty-three jewels. If you have such 
a watch, you probably paid a good deal of 
money for it. 

If you should lose it, you would lose 
what you paid for it. 

There are many places in which you need 
a watch where it is unsafe to take your-ex- 
pensive watch. In traveling, camping out, 
hunting, fishing, in athletic sports, where 
perspiration would injure the watch, in all 
places where you need to know the time but 
do not need a twenty-three-jewel watch, 


the Ingersoll Dollar Watch is your twenty- 
fourth-jewel—a watch which accurately 
measures the time but represents an in- 
vestment of only one dollar. If you drop 
it in the water, or lose it, or break it, you 
lose only a dollar as against the fifty, one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty tied up 
in your twenty-three-jewel watch. 

The Ingersoll Dollar Watch is the ideal 
vacation watch because it does all that any 
watch can do—it keeps good time; because 
it will stand more abuses than other watches 
and still keep good time, and because, if 
broken, or lost, or stolen, it takes but a 
dollar and a trip to the nearest village, town 
or city to get another. 

It is sold by sixty thousand dealers. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 93 Ashland Building, New York 
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WINCHESTER 





.22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


THE PEER OF ALL ‘*22s"' 
FOR PLEASURE OR PRACTICE 





Fee and pull the trigger; aim and pull the trigger. 
That is all the effort required to shoot this novel 
and handy little rifle, as the recoil does the reload- 








| ing. Practice with one develops the ability to aim 





right when shooting rapidly, an accomplishment hunters 
strive for. In the country or in camp this rifle is the 
peer of all ‘‘22s’’, either for pleasure or practice. 











LOOK ONE OVER AT YOUR DEALER’S 














The DENVER 8225 House Tents 


Manufactured Solely By 
THE DENVER TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
ALFRED S. PROCTER, President 
1434 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





Shipped Anywhere. 
Made in Sections. 


We offer three propositions: 
1. Complete. 
2. Skeleton frame. 
3. Canvas only. 


Patent ventilator always included. << 


For those suffering from tuber- 

culosis, or if you need the rest oe om 

cure for tired nerves. te rt ey Tam - : 
a 
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Our House Tent is what you want. |... YY Bee cee ‘pei: inelitias oe 2 
Also No. 725 Chair, $4.00 Each. INastrating One of Our Larger Tents. 
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» Antomatic | 
Pistol 


Just adopted by the 


a U. S. 


REASON: > ~ Government! 


(Extractsfrom Official Report) 


“The Colt is 
superior, because itis more 
reliable, the more enduring 
. and the more accurate.” 


“The Colt Pistol em- 
bodies all the features con- 
sidered essential, desirable 
and preferable by the Board.” 

The Colt is adopted in 


consequence of its marked su- 
periority to any other known pistol. 








THIS DECISION 


Settles the Question of Automatic 


Pistol Supremacy OVER 
No matter what other manufacturers 
may claim, the COLT is the 60 0) (0) 
PROVEN STANDARD sommncetive shots 
of the FIREARMS WORLD! Swed from this pistol 


/ \ in one test without 
Send for Folder No. 40 a jam, misfire or 
It gives FACTS, not theories. 





broken part! 
A 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. PERFECT || 
HARTFORD, CONN. SCORE! Ss | 


— PESTER OES LEM eens 4 
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Why a Moist Burning Powder 
Gives Perfect Patterns 





You can get good patterns from any gun so long as the choke of the 
barrel is kept free from the accumulation of lead. 


It is the gradual coating of lead on the bore of the gun by each shot that 
modifies the shape of the load as it leaves the barrel and upsets the pattern. 


A moist burning powder cleans the barrel after each shot. 


With a clean barrel, the shot spreads evenly every time. Your 
chances of hitting the target are thereby increased. 


Dead Shot is the only moist burning powder. 

It is the product of a process used exclusively by Dead Shot makers. 
All loading companies will supply shells loaded with Dead Shot. 
Be sure to get it. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Dead Shol 


Trade Mark Reg. in U. 8. Pat. Off. 











If You SHOOT, HUNT, or FISH You AUTO 


have a pair of perfect-fitting and perfect-focusing 





Deans Standard Outdoor Glasses 


They answer perfectly all OUTDOOR PURPOSES. 
The only glasses made, which do not allow the lenses to 
TOUCH the eye-brows and fore-head, thus preventing 
perspiration from dripping on the lenses and fogging them. 
They will IMPROVE your shooting. Send for catalog. 





2-5 SIZE 


REESE & REESE 2oon 30s cots. savs. & trust bie. Columbus, Ohio 
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5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderful_—_Detroit Marine Engine 


" of the engine 

ou he © udge d its merits. 

25,000 satisfied users. i: and ‘workmanship 
guaran for five years. 


Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving parts of any prac- 
tical engine on the market. Nothing 
compli or liable to get out 


P: 
extra ie Pras 
anadi 
Adin steel 


ng surfaces ground. 
i iron ecctings Water- proof 
a tion system. Runs at any speed from trolling to racing. 





> M4 Try the engine for 30 days. If are 

30 Days Trial not fully satisfied, return it and we 

fe eee will promptly refund al! money paid us. 
Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boati 
community. special wholesale price on fi 

outfit sold. Singlecylinder, 2-h. p. Doublecylin- 

der, 8-20 h. p. 4-cylinder, 20-50 h. p. Thoroughly 

tested before shipment. Comes to you complete 

with boat fittings and ready torun. Write for free 

catalog, testimonials and details of the great- 

est protective guaranty ever offered. Suit- 

able for any boat from canoe to cruiser. Also 

railroad track car. All sizes in stock ready 

to ship. Write today for our wouderfu 

demonstrator offer. (74) 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1325 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 














100 Automobiles and upward per month are being equipped 
with tops in our factory. There is a reason. We make the 
tops to fit the car. Also Painting, Wood-Work, Blacksmith- 
ing, Slip Lining, Upholstering and Repairing. 

DUSTIN AUTO TOP CO. 


Tel. South 2911, 735 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





LITTLE, BUT, OH MY! 


Gillette Pocket Fishing Outfit 


A complete fishing outfit 8% inches long. Can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket. All instruments are 
fitted with double multiple reels. Made in two sizes. 

No. 1 Fitted with 60 yd. reel $1.50, postage 15c extra 
No. 2 Fitted with 150 yd. veel $3.00, postage 20c extra 


E. GILLETTE, 13 East 32nd Street, New York 











TAKE A KODAK WITH YOU 
THEN LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS 
LARGEST DEALERS IN THE WEST 








Kodaks 

Graflex Cameras 
Premos 
Hawkeyes 


EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue 


DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 


The Big Kodak Store 
1632 Champa Street DENVER, COLO. 


Brownies 
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Special Prize Offer! 

















This Fine ‘‘C’’ Grade Ejector Shotgun, List Price, $165.00 for 


100 New Subscriptions to Outdoor Life 





mii HAVE never offered this premium before for less than 

160 subscriptions, but just to stir things up a little have 

decided to make this special offer, good till Jan. 1, 1912. 

You can send in the subseriptions as you secure them, advis- 

ing us to give you credit for same, and when you have se- 

cured the required number, the premium is yours. @ The fall shooting will 
soon be at hand, and we know some of you boys would like mighty well to 
have a fine new shotgun—but maybe you don’t want to spend the money 
for it just now. Well, here is your chance to earn it by putting in a few 
of your spare moments boosting the good work of OUTDOOR LIFE. You 
know how well YOU like OUTDOOR LIFE, and of course you have a lot 
of sportsman friends who would like it just as well as you do, so get busy 
now, and you will be surprised to find how easy it is to gather in a nice 
club of subseribers for OUTDOOR LIFE and thereby earn a fine premium. 
We have a premium eatalog (sent free on request) listing dozens of 
other splendid premiums, in ease you don’t happen to need a new shotgun. * 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
a. 
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ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “eum ns 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


i” Avoid imitations —Ask for ‘“‘HORLICK’S”’ — Everywhere 














WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AnD BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room. 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR 


HIDDEN SAFETY 


HEISER’S PATENT SPRING SHOULDER HOLSTER 


gives you instant possession of your gun without its presence 
being noticeable or suspected to even the most critical observer. 
It is worn over the vest and remains in position without being 
burdensome or in any way interfering with the movements of the 














wearer. 


Oldest Makers of High Class Saddlery in the West 


Established 1858 Incorporated 1906 


New Illustrated Free Catalog will be Ready for sient a sie Slreiaitatiiniaedi 
Distribution July 15th. Write for One Now. Price $3.50 Each 


THE HERMANN H. HEISER SADDLERY COMPANY 


1533, 1535, 1537 and 1539 Blake Street DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


Trout and) &< 


Our 150 Page Catalog Every Sport 


Free for a Postal 











Every Season 








Browning Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah 

















VACATION PLEASURE are half in the BOAT or CANOE you 
use. OURS are STEADY toSHOOT or FISH from, and SAFE 
for WIFE and CHILDREN. Will outlast and outcarry wood or 
steel boats of same size. Carried by hand, buggy automobile, or 
checked as baggage. INDESTRUCTIBLE STEEL frame and 
MOST DURABLE canvas body. Capacity from 350 to 3,000 Ibs. 
Sets up in ten minutes. WARRANTED THE BEST FOLDING 
BOAT MADE. Your dealer has the boat, or send for Folder D. 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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C. L. McFadden & Son 


Taxidermists, Furriers and Tanners 
JUNE 1, 1911, MOVED TO 


3024 W. 22nd Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Dealers in Fur Rugs, Game Heads, 
Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Curios, Etc. 














Every Description of Work in Our Line Done to Order 


= = We tan skins for any purpose desired. We 


7 si 4 a mount your own Trophies in any styles desired. 
Rattlesnake Necktie, $1.35 Each We also make Ladies’ Fur Garments, Etc, 
Sent postpaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rattlesnake Skin Watch Fob, $1.35 Each 
Sent posipaid 
Rattlesnake Skin Belts Reduced Prices 
Ladies’ Belt $2.50; Gentlemen's Belt, $2.75; Hat 


Band, $2.00; Delivered postpaid. When ordering be 
sure and give waist measure. 








DEALERS IN TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. Special Discount to Tax- 
idermists. Orders filled same day received. 
Artificial Eyes Felt Linings, Tools, Etc. 
Send for Price List. 














OTEL NL 
SEATILE 


EUROPEAN ~ MODERATE 
MODERN ~ CON VENIENT 
225 0UTSIDEROOMS 155 WITH BATH 














SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


1911 Magazines 


We can furnish any pub- 
lication at the lowest club- 
bing combinations. Write 
for our catalog of club- 
bing offers, sent free on 
request. 








OUTDOOR 
LIFE PUB. 


COMPANY 


Denver 
Colo. 




















CHOICE BOOKS FOR HUNTERS 


HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDER- 
NESS.—H. Hespeth Prichard. Many illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings. This 
book tells of the experience of this well-known 
big game hunter in Patagonia and British North 
America, and will especially interest the Ameri- 
can public because many of the localities men- 
tioned are within easy reach. Postpaid... .$4.30 


WILD FOWL AND WADERS.—Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington. A Manual on their Conservation for 
Sport and Profit. There are chapters on breed- 
ing. migration and food habits of wild ducks; 
best methods of preserving them for ornaments, 
sport and profit; on game farming in England 
and America; on duck clubs and preserves and 
the preservation of wild geese, woodcock, snipe, 
plover and other shore birds. Fully illustrated, 
with sixteen plates and a map showing the 
present breeding range of the desirable species 
of fowl which interest sportsmen. Postpaid... . $1.60 


WITH FLASH-LIGHT AND RIFLE.—C. G. Schil- 
lings. With many reproductions of photographs 
of wild animals at night in their native haunts 
in Africa. The author, one of the foremost Ger- 
man naturalists, spent eighteen months in trop- 
ical Africa. The photographs show these ani- 
mals in their natural environment, entirely un- 
aware of the presence of man, and bringing 

their hidden life into view. Postpaid... .$2.15 


GOOD HUNTING.—Theodore Roosevelt. In pur- 
suit of Big Game in the West. With 16 full- 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., - - 


page illustrations and marginal decorations. The 
personal experiences of the most prominent 
sportsman of the world. It stands for sturdy 
manliness, bravery, self-reliance, contempt for 
discomfort. Postpaid 


BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE.— 
Charles S. Moody, M.D. This book should be in 
the hands of every man. You never know when 
a little practical knowledge such as you glean 
from this book, will save a life. Common sense 
methods for the treatment of the ordinary 
wounds and accidents are described and practi- 
cal remedies for camp diseases recommended 
Dr. Moody is a thorough sportsman as well as 
a successful physician. Postpaid 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS.—Theodore Roosevelt 
An account of the African wanderings of an 
American hunter-naturalist. Illustrations from 
photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and othe 
members of the expedition, and eight photo 
graphs from drawings by Phillip R. Goodwin 
Postpaid Ae ee iF 


BIG GAME OF AFRICA.—Richard Tiader. This 
book has a scientific basis and deals fully with 
all the requirements for such an expedition 
There are practical hints on skinning mammals, 
preserving sgins, advice on photography for such 
explorations and a chapter on the East African 
trade language. Illustrated with 32 pages of 
photographs taken by the author. Postpaid, $3.20. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth—neutralizing all tooth destroying acids, pre- 
venting discoloration and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break or spill. 
A convenient cake that insures beautiful teeth, healthy 
gums and asweet breath. At your druggist, 25 cents, 
Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps your Skin Smooth 
No need to endure the discomfort of sunburn or winter chap- 
ping. Apply with finger tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 
NOTE—If your druggist does not have these goods, 
send price tu us. We will forward them prepaid. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial No. 1612, (3) 


| C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


ya, TOOTH SOAP 











Simply Strain 
through cracked 
ice, and serve. 


Club 
Cocktails 


When others are offered, it’s 
for the purpose of larger 
profits. Accept no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey base) 
are the most popular. Al 
all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN Yo i ea 
& BRO. dt, ¢ ieee es 
: 

Sole Props. 


ee 
Hartford New York 
London 


A 





The 
Ideal 
Outing 
Place 


olorado 


Before arranging your sum- 
mer’s vacation let us tell you 
of the many attractions and 
the delights of an Outing in 
the Rockies. 


Furnished cottages and camp- 
ing facilities are good and 
really inexpensive. 





Ore Colorado and Southern Ratlwa Vj 








reaches the world-famed scenic points and the most picturesque summer resorts in the state. 


A VACATION MAY BE SPENT IN COLORADO AT NO 
GREATER EXPENSE FOR LIVING THAN AT HOME. 
T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent, DENVER, COLORADO 
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This ELK HEAD 


beautifully mounted on 
carved shield or without— 
also othersforsale. Prices 
reasonable and guarantee 
satisfaction. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

Our work is acknowledged 
as positively the best to be 
hadinthecountry. A trial 
order will convince you. 


JonasBros. 
Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway 
DENVER, COLO. 


FOR A HUNTING OR FISHING TRIP 


Go to Davis’s Ranch, Wyo., situated 50 miles up-stream 
from Cody, on the South Fork of the Shoshone River; eleva- 
tion, 6000 ft. Best of trout fishing all the year; beautiful 
mountain surroundings; good cooking and best of ranch food. 
Hunting parties taken out in season. Best grounds in 
Wyoming for elk, sheep, deer and bear. References: editor 
Outdoor Life and others. Address, 


JOHN R. DAVIS, VALLEY, WYOMING 


15 DAYS ON FREE TRIAL 
PERFECTION KEROSENE ENGINE 


You can have this remarkable money- 
saving engine for 15 days’ free trial. 
Go toyour local dealer, ask him to show 
you the “‘Perfection’”’ and have it sent 
to your farm. Try it thoroughly for 15 
days. If at the end of that time you 
are not entirely satisfied, return 
the engine to your dealer and 
every dollar you have paid for 
it will be refunded cheerfully. 
AND DON’T MISS our free 
Engine Book. Get a copy from 
your dealer. In the event that 
your dealer does not carry the 
“Perfection,’’ write to us. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


215 Second Ave. 

















HANDSOME 


is as handsome does, 
That’s an old saying illus- 
trated here every day. 
Handsome as is the 


Photograph 


we make of you, it’s the 
fidelity of the likeness that 
makes its real attractive- 
ness. It is true that you 
may be surprised at the 
beauty of the picture, but 
even the most jealous 
minded will have to admit 
that it’s a good likeness. 
Have us make you a dozen 
before you get any older. 


| fim}\ The POST 
aan) STUDIO 


Corner 16th and Champa Streets 
DENVER, COLORADO 


I. (00°00 





DETROIT. MICH. 








$25.00 BUYS THE FRAME OF THIS BOAT 
(Including illustrated 
instructions to finish, ) 

Length 23feet, beam 
56 inches, speed with 
6 H. P. motor 10 
miles :12 H. P. motor, 
15 miles, 

The Best Boat Bargain 
of the Year. 

You save better than 
two-thirds the regular 
price. 

Build it by the 
Brooks System 
which means you 

ean purchase all or part of the material in the Knock 
down, every piece cut to shape, machined and accurately 
fitted so that it will go together the right way only. 

Build your boat now, use it this season and you can then sell it for 
double your investment, For years we have been establishing amateurs 
in the boat building business. 

Free catalog of similar bargains, giving full details. A postal brings it, 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 3307 RUST AVE., SAGINAW, MICH. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 














DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


Na PLAS-TR-P 
aide. 


aaa te to perry —s rupture in place 
without straps, buckles or springs— 
cannot slip, 80 eannot chafe or com- 
press against the pelvic bone, The most 
obstinate cases cured in the privacy of 
the home. Thousands have successfully treated 
themselves without hindrance from work. So! 
as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Process of 
SPL 12 cure is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove 
1908 what we say by sending you Trial of. Plapao absolutely 
Ria FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 





Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao.. 


“AND “B.H” Flaming 


Pocket Lighter 
Indispensable to Smokers, Campers, 
Fishermen, etc. Handy in the house 
A little Deodorized Wood Alcoho! 
once in a while does the work. 

Sample Post Paid in Nickel owes c 
Silver Plate . 
Gold Plate 


Special prices to Dealers in Dozen 
or Gross Lots. 


AUTO IGNITER CO. - - - 1947 Broadway 
Agents Wanted Everywhere NEW YORK CITY 
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Gives a Flood of Light 


This 14-candle-power lamp projects a bright, 
white light 150 feet and fulfills every lighting re- 
quirement for the Camper, Hunter and Angler. 


te BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


is only 34inches high and weighs but 5 ounces. 
25c worth of carbide gives fifty hours'light. Can 
be hung up in tent, fastened to bow of boat or 
worn on cap or belt, leaving both hands free, 
Suld by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers, or sent prepaid uponreceiptot 


Regular Price, $1.00 


John Simmons 
Company 

8 Franklin St. 
New York 
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Write for this 
interesting book- 
let, sent FREE if 
you mention your 
dealer’s name 
and address. 














ey Demonstrator Agents 
Mm wanted in every 
boating community. 

Special wholesale price 

on the first outfit sold 

Single cy! , 2-8h p; 


You are the sole 
judge of theen- 

gine and its 
merits. 25,000 
satisfied users. 
Greatest Kogine 
Bargain ever offer- j 
ed. Nothing com- 
plicated or liable 


doublecy! , 8-20 h. p.; 

4 oyl. 20-50 b 
| Suitable for any boat, 
Canoe tocruiser Also 
to get out of order railroad tracx car. All 
Waterproof ignition engines complete with 
system. Money refanded if you are not satisfied, boat fittings. Free Catalog. 


t Engine Works, 1325 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Riding Pants 


That are stylish, “‘look right,’’ wear right 
and are at the same time comfortable. 
That’s the kind we make in corduroy or 
U. S. government khaki; made to your 
measure, of fast color. A No. 1 fabric and 
still sold at the right price. You can order 
by mail as v ell as personally and we will 
give your order prompt and careful atten- 
tion. Send for ‘‘Catalog Six’’ and sam- 
ples of cloth, so you can order the size and 
kind you want. 


C. C. FILSON 


Alaska Outfitter 
1011 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 




















™ Publishers 
Failure 


Places in our hands The World-Famed Publication 


RIDPATRH’S 
History of the World 


9 massive vol . 4,000 doubl pages. 2,000 

superb illustrations: latest edition down to date, beautifully 

und in half-morocco. e are selling the r ining sets 
Brand New at even 











We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write 
mame and address plainly, and mail to us now before you 
forget it. Sample pages are free. 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, 

long before the pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, troubled times of Chal- 
dea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Baby- 
lonia’s wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splen- 
dor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there—patriot, war- 
rior, statesman, diplomat—crowning the glory of Grecian 
history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees 
Themistocles smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sailand help to mold the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Napoleon fights Waterloo again under 
your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that 
at last the end of his gilded dream had come. 
Washington is there, ‘“foursquare to all 
the winds,” grave, thoughtful, clear-see- 
ing over the heads of his fellow coun- 
trymen, and on into another century, 
the most colossal world figure of 
his time. 
RIDPATH covers every race, 
every nation, every time, 

and holds you 
by his wonderful elo- 
quence. Nothing more 
interesting, absorbing, 
and inspiring was ever 


written. 
RPPaTe is strong- 
ly endorsed by ex- 
Presidents, Harrison, 
Cleveland and Mc- 
Kinley; Jefferson 
Davis, Lew Wal- 
lace, Bishop 
Vincent, Rab- 
bi Hirsch ;all 
university 
and col- 
lege pres- 
idents, 
and by 
the 
Great 
American ; ’ aioe 
r 
Poeple, Newspaper 
200,000 Association 
of whom g 04 Dearbornst, 
ache $ Chicago, IIL. 
love it. 


& Please mail, without 
$1 only 


cost to me, 8am ple- 

ages of Ridpath’s His 

A Ory containing famous 

& **Race Chart’’in colors, dia- 

brings the gram of Panama Canal: and 

complet : full particulars of special offer 

eo to OUTDOOR LIFE readers. 
Set,balance | 

small sums 

monthly. 


Mail 
to-day. 


Weighs 50 Ibs, 


spellbound 
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MALTIMORERYE 


r BOTTLED oY 
™. LANAHANG 9° 
BALTIMORE 





A LITTLE ICEBERG 


floating round in the 
depths of a High-Ball made of 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


strongly suggests how to 
keep cool in hot weather. 


Sold at all first-class cafes 
and by jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 


liquid 


htMORERYE 


ANAHANG 2° 
BALTIMORE 
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Zig SSs«RRunss Like a 
Ke se “Scared Rabbit” 


al Here's the engine that requires least attention. 
A green hand can run it. Hard work agrees with it. 


Its a’stranger to repairs and lasts as long as the boat itself. 


“PERFECTION” MARINE MOTOR 


Just thrives on hard work such as towing and ferrying. 
Makes the cleasure launch really pleasurable. 


Built in 2, 214, 314, 4, 6 and 8 
H. P. in the single cylinder engines; 
also 7 to 30 H.P. in the 2, 3 and 
4 cylinder engines. 

Prices range from $40 to $450 
according to type and horse power. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


133 Caille Street DETROIT, MICH. 


Send for our Stationary Kerosene Engine 
Catalog if interested 


2 H. P. 
“Perfection” Flyer 


RARITIES AR 








$3.50 Recipe For 
Weak Kidneys, 


Free 


Relieves Urinary and Kidney 
Troubles, Backache, Strain- 
ing, Swelling, Etc. 


Stops Pain in the Bladder, Kidneys 
and Back. 


Wouldn’t it be nice within a week or so to 
goodbye forever to the scalding, dribbling, straining, or too 


begin to say 


frequent passage of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
head aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the growing 
muscle weakness; spots before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish 
bowels; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; unnatural short 
breath; sleeplessness and the despondency? 

I have a recipe for these troubles that you can depend on, 
and if you want to make a quick recovery, you ought to write 
and get a copy of it. Many a doctor would charge you $3.50 
just for writing this prescription, but I have it and will be 
glad to send it to you entirely free. Just drop me a line like 
this: Dr. A. E. Robinson, K-1840 Luck Building, Detroit, Mich., 
and I will send it by return mail ina plain envelope. As you 
will see when you get it, this recipe contains only pure, harm- 
less remedies, but it has great healing and pain-conquering 
power. e 

It will quickly show its power once you useit, so I think 
you had better see what it is without delay. I will send yous 
copy free—you can use it and cure yourself at home. 
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LEARN AT HOME 
BY MAIL! 


The closely guarded 
secrets of TAXIDERMY 
revealed for the first 
time, This marvelous- 
ly profitable profes~- 
sion now taught suc- 
cessfully by mail, 

You can easily make 
from 625 to 850 a week 
as a professional Taxt- 
dermist or you can 
greatly increase your 
; sent income by util- 
ng your spare 
only. We oe 
lear, plain language. No previous experience need 
guarantee that you will surely learn, Interesting, enjoy- 
able, profitable work for men, women or boys. You can beg 
to earn money after the very first lesson. Less competition 
than in any other line. A Mounted Quail brings 83.00 and 
can be finished inan hour. A Deer Head sells for 626.00 and 
can be mounted perfectly in three days or less. 
SPORTSMEN Mount the beautiful trophies of 
your hunting trips. ou can 
decorate your whole home or 
den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We 
teach you how to mount a!! kinds of Birds, Animals, Fishes, 
Game H skins for beautiful rugs and garments, etc, 


We Guarantee Success or Refund All Tultion 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods “SUNNY-SIDE UP” 
GET. woe ae gg eed yay uae institution of its This neat little summer calendar 
n the wor een - : : 
FREE r Write today for our beautifully illustrated mailed post-paid for the asking. 
ook on Ti 4 mple Co of the 
Mp ae ee ee ee Diploma an fail particulars THE WM. H. HOEGEE co. INC. 
oO is wonderful rofitable profession and thrillingly ine = 
terestin: ime, If you hunt, fish or trap or if you wart to 138-142 MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES 
E MONEY, youn these valuable books. Your MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 
address brings them to you FREE. Write today, 




















W. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 64-X ELWOOD BLOG., OMAHA, NEB, 











They’re Beginning to Bite! 
Are You Ready for ’Em? 








OUR TACKLE LINE IS COMPLETE 


Casting Rods, - $2.00 and up 
Trout Rods, - - - - - .75 and up 


Complete Trout Outfit, consisting of Split Bamboo Rod, Nickle Click Reel, 25 yards 
Silk Line, one dozen Trout Flies, one dozen Snelled Hooks, six 1 yard $2 00 
Leaders, Split Shot, Fly Book and 3 Colorado Spinners, all for . . . . 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods 


FRANK A. ELLIS & SON sina Cotorsde 
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Motor Boats 


Construction and Op- 
eration. 


By Thos. H. Russell, 
x. &, Ea 


A manual for Motor- 
boat and Yacht owners 
and all users of marine 
gasoline engines. 

Pocket size, 292 pages, 
fully illustrated, flexible 
leather, postpaid, $1.50; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Outdoor Life 
Publishing Co. 


Denver, Colorado. 


Automobile 
Troubles 


And How to Remedy 
Them, 


By Chas. P. Root, 
Former Editor ‘‘Motor 
Age.”’ 


It will pay for itself 
every day in the year, 

The only book of its 
kind published. It not 
only tells you how to 
locate troubles and 
make immediate re- 
pairs, but shows you. 
Pocket size, 5x7 inches, 
227 pages. Fully illus- 


trated; flexible leather, 
postpaid, $1.50; cloth, 
$1.00. 











American tourists do not begin 
to realize what a wonderful 
part of our country 
lies in the Northland 
until they have made 

the trip. 
Here is located the Greatest 
Game Country on the American 
Continent. Some of the most 
famous nimrods have made this 
, their favorite hunting ground. 


White Pass & Yukon 
a Route 


= P’an your trip to Sitka, 


Skaguay, the Glaciers 
and Totem Pole Land 
with the excellent rail- 
road service of this 
modern route in mind. 


~ Interesting Booklet Free 
Write for copies of “Alaska, Along 
Shores and Beyond” and ** Opinions.” 
Sent free on request. 


Traffic Dept. 
White Pass & 
Yukon Route 

Room 502 

Winch Bidg. 

Vancouver, b. C. 


HERMAN WEIG 

Gen‘! Agent 

White Pass & 
Yukon Route 

135 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. | 

















PASO ROBLES 


HOT SPRINGS 
Paso Robles, Calif. 


““Anyone can get well here.”’ 
—Robley D. Evans. 


Ideal for 
Recreation 
Rest and 
Health 


The “Road of a 
Thousand Wonders” 


For Literature, Maps, Guides, 
Rates, Routes, Etc., giving 
complete information, applyto 


313 Railway Exchange 


WM. K. McALLISTER, General Agent, scudne’s venver, 
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with the best of fishing, wild rugged 


® e scenery, exciting days and dreamless 
nights, together with a good guide 
n xX ¢ ] n and canoe is just what you've been 
looking for but didn’t know exactly 

where to get it, eh? 
@ We have one already picked out 
for you, a trip that will give you 
something to talk about after you 
get home, 
It’s one in a thousand and is in 


the 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE REGION of 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


in the vicinity of Tower and Ely. 


This country is noted all over the United States for its beautiful lakes, unex- 
celled fishing and fine hunting. 

If you prefer a less strenuous time, but with good fishing, sailing, bathing and 
good hotels or had rather “lay around” your own cottage or camp, we can fix you 
to a dot. 

THE VERMILION ROUTE takes you there. Get our two folders, “Over The Old 
Vermilion Trail” and “Canoes and Portages” and you’ll want to come, 


THE DULUTH & IRON RANGE RAILROAD COMPANY 


H. JOHNSON, General Passenger Agent 205 Wolvin Building, DULUTH, MINN. 

















Favorite Home 
Beer 


Most women and many men think they 
want a light beer--what they really want is 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 
A rich, mellow, fully aged beer with 
the delightful tang of hops but not 


the excessive bifter taste that 


18 80 unpleasant. 





























KENNEL 


Merit makes it Famous! TEtS Best at Any Fricel 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 


BA boc Fr. pdeatnene nen _twiose SYSTEM 18-UP = DATE AND STANDS ee 
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NEW EDITION UST OUT.---ILLUSTRATED, A plain, practical and ‘concise, yet thorough, guide 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written especially for the 
novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a little 
common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to peins and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
and thoroug @Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
devoid of long-spun theories, based on practical experience throughout, A large volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised, 
but this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt of price-- 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; BEST FULL CLOTH BINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $/.50.~ ADDRESS:—~ 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB CO., DENVER, CO. 




















THE NEW BOSTON TERRIER BOOK 





‘Dog Remedies. 


) No capedunsadaatblel and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience ¢ 
Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies 
Mange Cure 50 sent by mail pre- , 
§ ae mag ha sada seeds paid The Ten ( 
Canker Cure.........-se+ re a 
Worm Exterminator.... Preparations or | 
any $5 selection 


Condition Pills will be expressed, / 
) Eye Lotion 26 prepaid, on re- Q 
Flea Ropeller & Disinf.. O ceipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. ___60 
$6.00 $3.50 


for successful | treatment accompany each remedy, ‘ 
see | stamp for FREE booklet on - og diseases. 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN, _MCPHERSON, N, KAN, 


The Boston Terrier 


AND ALL ABOUT IT 
BY 


EDWARD AXTELL 


A practical, scientific and up-to-date Guide 
to the Breeding, Kenneling, Rearing, Selling, 
etr., of the American Dog, the Largest and 
Most Complete Book on the Subject ever writ- 
ten. ad illustrated. Beautifully bound in 


silk clot 
Price, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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Big Profits in Airedales 


The new book, ALL ABOUT AIREDALES tells you every- You Will Find 


thing you wish to know about dogs: Something new in feeding. 

Will save you a lot »f money in your feed bill. An exhaustive ? 

chapter on diseases and the successful treatment thereof. In- 

seep «mg eo Over one hundred pages (illustrated), 

ost complete book yet published on the AIREDALE. Indispensible in Training Your Hunting Do 

Sent postpaid on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. P — of 

Address, THE A-A-A PUBLISHING CO.. Box 211. SEATTLE. WASH. This collar embodies all the essential advantages of a 

spike-collar and choke-collar combined without the 

pe gage a bea ny ol Never wey te a —— 

will it slip over the ata critical juncture. Can- 

FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS not turn and must remain in position, Is not cruel but 

eminently effective in subduing the most savage brute 


GLOVER’S I M P E R I A L R E M E D Y and forcing it into submission. 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. Price, 50 cents per Price, Postpaid, $1.50 


bottle, Druggists and sporting goods dealers, Free book on Dog Diseases, OUTDOOR LIFE PUB CO D Cc , 
° enver., olo. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S., 118 West 31st Street, NEW YORK CITY a i 
































FISHING TACKLE 


AND IMPLEMENTS 





A pe i a Ah a 
Steel Fishing Rods 
and isatts 


Three Rods for the Price of One 


No fisherman will carry old style Rods and Baits after he 
has seen the HOLLAND, They are distinctly different and 
superior to anything on the market. Send five cents in 
stamps for sample paper minnow and illustrated catalog. 

Fully Guaranteed 
HOLLAND ROD & BAIT CO. 
Holland, Mich. 

New York Office, 50 Franklin St. 


a A Ph al 








“TRIPART™ 
Fishing Reels 


The smooth-running perfectly-balanced reel—the 
reel that’s guaranteed for life. It's strong. It's 
light. Itcarriesmoreline. It's built witha one piece 
frame. No screws, no rivets, no inaccesible parts to rust. 
Comes completely apart with a few turns of the rim. 
Can be cleaned and oiled in a minute. Tripart Reels 


Spin Like a Top 


A fine friction adjustment prevents backlashing. 
The handle never interferes with thumbing. The 
click is placed just right. Both are transferrable to 
any position you want—forward, back, high or low. 

If your dealer can't supply you write to us. 


“*Tripart’’ Reels (S)ysra) $3.00 
“*Takapart’’ Reels (sot) $4. 00 


Look for the name ‘‘Tripart’’ or *““Takapart’’ on 


every reel. Send for catalogue 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
27 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 





HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL TROUT FLIES 


Just a little better, a little neater, a little firmer tied 
and a whole lot more durable than any other make. 


SAMPLE 10 CENTS. 


Silver Medal, Paris 190 


CATALOG FREE. 


S. HOWARTH, Box 2339, Florissant, Colo. 





FISH BITE 


Quick as lightning if you use 


ELECTRIC FISH BAIT 


It keeps you busy pulling them out. Catch 
loads of them. Write today and get a box to 
help introduce it. Enclose 2¢ stamp for Cat- 
alogue and Special Offers, 


Eastern Supply Co., Dept.1, Flint, Mich. 





engine, ready 
fo yan. 18, 20, 


elt Serele En 

gines, s mpleste —_ 
made—only 3 moving parts. 
Fitted with air-tight compartments. Needs no boat house. Orders 
filled day received. Free catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20 (104) 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1325 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The safe. launch. ~ ee sinkable. 











THE WONDERFUL “COAXER” TROUT FLY! 


ALMOST ALIVE. NEVER LOSES ITS SHAPE. FLOATS ANYWHERE. 
‘these trout don’t take flies.’ 
“Caught a 15- inch brook trout on the 
= 17 speckled beauties before breakfast that averaged 2 inches,”’ 
“T have caught over 400 trout on one little ‘Coaxer’ fly.’ 
“I found my little boy catching croppies with it to beat the band,’ 
Trout Size, 6 colors, $1.35; 12, $2.60. Bass Size, 6 colors, $1.65; 12, $3.25. 


W. J. JAMISON, 2751 POLK ST., CHICAGO 





“My guide said, 





Send Stamp for Booklet of Bass Baits, etc., in colors. 





‘Coaxer’—that’s the record here.’ 


NEW JAMISON TROUT SPOON 


Cut shows size 6, 


ea) Ne 
Set of Four Colors, $1.00. 
Made on 2, 4 and 6 hooks, 


I got 24 on the *“Coaxer,’ 














FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 
mmeGeieieties  — | [No OTER REEL sac: TALBOT 
SPORTING 


Guns, Ammunition, 


. a) In short, whenever and wherever it is a question of reels, a TALBOT is 
Athletic Goods, the satisfactory answer. Send for free booklet. 


Cutlery, and the ‘ WM. H. TALBOT REEL CO., The Famous Reel Makers | 
Alligator Brand ; 1 Box 108 Nevada, Mo. | 
Fishing Tackle | B 


Send for Catalogue F. AUTOMOBILE TROUBLES AND HOW TO 
REMEDY THEM. 


, By Chas. P. Root. 

Bullard & Gormle Co U The only book of its kind published. It not 
y ” only tells you how to locate troubles and 

171-173 N. State —— 7&9 E. Lake St. 


CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS make immediate repairs, but shows you. 












































Pocket size, 5x7 inches—225 pages. Fully 





illustrated; round corners; flexible leather. 
Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 

















EK AND BLUE GRASS 


CASTING REELS Highest Award at St. Louis World's. Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U. S., Canada and 
From Cheapest Reliable Reel England. 15 models to select from, Catalog free. 
TO BEST AT ANY PRICE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


SOLD UNDER 


Absolute Guarantee FISHING TACKLE 


Beye “SINCE 1861"%—We can save you nearly half on your TACKLE pur- 
ament Record Unequaled Catalogue Free chases. Fifty years of experience taughtus how. Send for our 112 
a ——— page Catalog and see for yourself. IT’S FREE! 


B. z MEEK & SONS S2= Louisville: Ky. ss ae et York City 








51 Court Street 











Bullfrog, Bait 
and Casting Line 








The ‘best silk bass line 
made — slick running— 
smooth to thumb—-14 
lb. test. 


4 50 yds. of Bullfrog \ “No Swivels ~ rT} +] 
line sent to any address te owlvel” IP GET NEX 
on receipt of 75c. ie ~~ 


“| Noney back if not sat- * s a. to our lines of Spinners, 
isfactory. purges! Sak YS Rods, Reels and all 


R. J. HILLINGER & CO « Seapag Ldoe =o Send for Catalogue “C.” 
adees ~~ 5 Mean ?= > THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 
CHICAGO. FILLINOIS Le Drawer 3. Logansport, Indiana, U. 8. A. 





























FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 





Keepem Alive 


New invention—strongest and safest 
} fish stringer—keeps your game 
fish alwe. Patent hook with safety 
gate ~> oes through both lips of 
1ey don’tdrown butswim 
Absolutely Weedless — 
Solid Brass — Rustless. 
Weight comes on shank of the hooks 
not on pins. Each fish on a separate hook—no 
crowding, no smothering. Length 44 in. 

& Do not loosen your stringer to add the fish 
Holds 100 pounds yet folds compactly. 
You can carry the Keepem-Alive in your pocket. 
It makes a good game stringer. Hooks are inter- 
changeable—more can be added. 

id anywhere post-paid, for 50c 
Write today for folder. Patents Pending. 


Watkins Manufacturing Company, Howell, ["s*} Mich. 


DEALERS: Write for wholesale prices on this new trade getter. 

















3-in-One keeps all fishing tackle in per- 
fect order. Reels oiled with 3-in-One won't stick or 
ang at critical moment. They always work easily 
end surely, 3-in-One will not gum, turn black or 
sticky. 
3-in-One prevents rust on steel rods, keeps joints 
and connections clean and smooth, preserves wooden 
rods, too, making them tough and pliable. 
raw your line, silk or linen, through rag moist- 
ened with 3-in-One. Makes it stronger and last 
longer. Will not rot, twist or tangle, preserves, lines, 
nets and ay in — fresh or salt water. 
beg HS pa rey 2.IN-ONE 
era! tree sample and booklet. - 
OIL COMPANY, 153 New St., New York 





Imported Trout Creels 
at Special Prices 


For 15 days—from July 1 to 15 we will accept orders 
for these trout creels at the special prices given below. 
They are made of the finest quality French Willow 
and have a hole at end of cover and not in center as 
shown in illustration. Curved backs to fit the body, 
leather hinges, leather key and fastener. 
No. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
Capacity 
(pounds) 6 9 12 20 25 30 
Price 75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.20, $1.40, $1.60 


Write today 


Edward Vom Hofe & Co. 


Dealers in Fishing Tackle since 1867 
86 & 87 Fulton Street New York 














HENRY W. HOWLING, Expert Taxidermist 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


415 2nd St. N. E. 








Will be sent to 
you free on re- 
quest. We can 
furnish any mag- 
azine or paper 
desired at the 
lowest combi- 
nation rates. Se- 
lect your year’s 
reading now at 
our clubbing rates, and send us your order. It 
will receive our prompt and careful attention. 


Our Catalog of 


Clubbing 
Offers 

















OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 








YOPTECADLE 


A natural Fish Lure. Insures a big catch while your 
friends are not even getting bites. One drop on your bait 
guarantees you a full string and protects you from 
; -called “Off Days.” 
One Dollar by Mail 


ANS B. DECKER, - Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 














Swift-Sure: Safe 


Marble’s Clincher Gaff, vontrolled entirely by 
one hand, is always ready. There’s nothing to 
set—no steel trap feature—no danger. A spring 
holds jaws open. Just reach out—touch the 
fish—close your hand. Jaws of gaff shut 
with a flash and grip fish like a vise, 


MARBLE Clincher 
Some Gaff 
will grip and hold any fish from 44 to 20 Ibs. 
Fish can’t slip thru gaff no matter where 
he is gripped. He can't twist out because 
you can let yourarm turn and he has noth- 
ing to twist against. Only humane 
gaff on the market. Leaves nougly 
holes or tears. It is safe to use. 
Quickerand surerthan a landing net. 

Gaff is 18incheslong; 7% in. between 
points; can be locked with points to- 
gether. Made of polished steel 
heavily nickled. Very strong and 
durable. 

Price $1.00 at Sporting Goods dealers every- 
where, or by mail prepaid if your dealer can’t 
supply you. 


Safety Folding Fish Knife 


Keen, razor steel blade, 4 inches long; 
weight 344 oz. Handy to carry in pocket. 
Made for hard usage. By mail $1.25 pre- 
paid, if your dealer can't supply you. 


Write for Catalog 


of Marble’s Sixty Outing Specialties 
including Marble’s famous Game Get § 
ter Guns, Safety Axes, Rifle Sights, ; 
etc. Free Sample of Nitro-Solvent 
Gun Oil if you mention your dea- 

ler’s name. 


Marble Arms 

& Mfg. Co. 

571 Delta Ave. 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 


Successors to 
Marble Safety Axe Co. 
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KRUS‘AUTOMATIC WEEDLESS HOOK’ 


Has NO EQUAL. 


16 Lance Z MPLE ano 
Tunce oe. 17 Meows - 8 


SIZES) no 19 Smarr — 
Par'o Man’ 29, 1804, 
oT “KRUS sveB 


—4 Exact size, N2Q19, 
Maro ay 
CHAS.P. Kaus 


_611 W VAN BUREN ST. Sa CHICAGO, ILL. 











‘The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel” 


When you remember, as you 
must, that one ‘‘Milam” Reel will 
last you all your fishing days, 
and then becomes an_ heirloom 
with unknown wear still in it—is 
it not cheap? Ask for booklet. 


B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 
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JOHN P. LOWER’S SONS, 


1511 Larimer St. 


DENVER, COLO. 





Send for Outdoor Life’s 





Premium Catalogue 





Some Speckled Beauties from Lake Alicia 


LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing 
trip this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and Lake 
—_ on Colorado Midland Railroad, near Thomas- 
ville. 

Both lake and stream fishing good the entire 
season. 

Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal spot 
for rest and recreation. 


RATES $2.50 PER DAY 
We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, 
Cigars, Tobacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver 
prices. For further particulars write 


P.J.ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 























BOOKS FOR 


BAIT ANGLING FOR COMMON FISHES. 
—Louis Rhead. Full of valuable infor- 
mation regarding the history and habits 
of the fishes described, as well as direc- 
tions on how to catch them. Numerous 
illustrations in half-tone and line draw- 
ings by the author. ¢ 

BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING.—Louis 
Rhead. A complete compendium of prac- 
tical advice to guide those who angle for 
all fishes in fresh and salt water. Il- 
lustrated. . . 

BIG GAME AT SEA —Charles F. Holder. 
This well known sportsman here gives 
us a veritable encyclopedia of sea game, 
their habits and species, their exclusive- 
ness and their beauty. Illus. Price.$2.00 

THE ANGLERS’ GUIDE.—Charles Brad- 
ford. An angling encylclopedia for con- 
stant consultation. List of Fishing Re- 
sorts... Tus, PricO,iosccicsiousdonces 55ec 

THE ANGLER’S SECRET.—Charles Brad- 
ford. A modern “Complete Angler.” 
Full of pleasant reading and much good 
advice and timely hints. Illus. Price.$1.10 

FAVORITE FISH AND FISHING —Dr. J. 
A. Henshali. The author writes not only 
as an ardent fisherman, for the infor- 
mation of his kind, but also as a nature 
lover, discoursing delightfu.ry on the 
black bass, grayling, trout, tarpon, etc. 
Illus. Price $1.25 

THE DETERMINED ANGLER.—Charles 
Bradford. “The most pleasantly writ- 
ten, the most sensible and practical and 
instructive volume I have ever seen of 
its kind.”—Grover emaeleseeasest Tilus. 


eeeeeeees 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING 





FISHERMEN 


FISHING AND SHOOTING SKETCHES.— 
Grover Cleveland. A _ delightful little 
volume on the ethics of sport. Illus.$1.25 
Price 1.25 

THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE U. S.— 
Charles F. Holder. Contains some of 
the most exciting stories of fishing ad- 
venture to be found in sporting liter- 
ature. What Mr. Holder does not know 
about sea angling is yet to be discov- 
ered, and of his knowledge he gives the 
reader generously, Illustrated in colors. 
Price $2 15 

SALMON AND TROUT.—Dean Sage,, W. C. 
Harris and C. H. Townsend. Carries 
with it the flavor of a true sportsman. 
Illus. $2.15 

BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHERS.— 
Jas. A. Henshall. One of the most rop- 
ular of the fishing books. Illus. ..$2.15 

FISHERMAN’S LUCK and Other Uncertain 
Things. Henry Van Dyke. A book that 
deserves to be included among the Eng- 
lish classics, Illustrated in colors. .$1.50 

DOMESTICATED TROUT, HOW TO 
BREED AND GROW THEM.—Living- 
ston Stone. Fifth edition. Illus... .$2.50 

MODERN FISHCULTURE IN FRESH AND 
SALT WATER.—Fred Mather. The pur- 
pose of this work is to give such prac- 
tical instructions as may enable the 
amateur to build his ponds and breed his 
fish after the most approved methods. 
Illus. Price $2.00 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM.—Price $1.00 


DICTIONARY OF FLIES.—Price. oeee. Oe 
COMPANY., DENVER, COLO. 
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The Whirling Wonders 


The Minnows That Make the Game Fish Strike 


Made in two models, as illustrated—and 
in a variety of color combinations. 


The “CHAMPION ’”’—3% inches long. Like cut, $1.00 











The Greatest Baits That Ever Trolled the Water 


We offer the sporting world the most practical and the most perfected artificial 

THE CHAMPION baits ever invented, baits that are doing more to increase the real sport of angling 
No. 71 White, red stripe. than any devices of the age. Weinvite and urge a comparison-—the most rigid 
Orange, red stripe. comparison under any and all conditions, with any artificial bait on the market 


Gold, red stripe. or in the world. 

White, green stripe. These Baits are Marvels of Easy Action, Perfectly Smooth in Operation 
Orange, green stripe. 
Gold, green stripe. 
Red, green stripe. 
Green, orange stripe. 





They whirl through the water with the ease and grace of a live minnow, glitter- 
ing and beautiful. They cannot twist the line, both heads and bodies are per- 
fectly balanced and revolve with more freedom and ease than any bait on the 
market. Head spinner and bodies revolve in opposite directions, forcing an even 
position of the minnows in both trolling and casting; a three-blade spinner re- 
THE LITTLE WONDER volves the body - the head spinner revolving in an opposite direction on both of 
s é the models. The “Champion’”’ is fitted with double hooks on each side and a 
. 51 White, red stripe. treble hook on the tail and are so arranged that they cannot become locked or 
. 53 Orange, red stripe. get out of striking position. 

. 55 Gold, red stripe. We offer either the “Champion” or the “Little Wonder’’ upon an unconditional 
. 57 White, green stripe. guarantee. Try them thoroughly and if you are not perfectly satisfied return 
. 59 Orange, green stripe. to usand we will refund the price. 

. 61 Gold, green stripe. . 

. 63 Red, green stripe. 
.65 Green, orange stripe. 


Order by number 











Clinton Wilt Mfg. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. THE “LITTLE WONDER” 2% inches long. Like cut ,75c 























1 PROVED IN THE CONTEST LAST YEAR 
That MY BAIT Would Catch the BIG BASS 


Now as one good sized fish will put twenty-five 
small ones in the shade why not purchase your 
BAIT accordingly. 


Come on MR. CHAMPION 
$1000 against $500 I can 


Patented catch more Bass over 14 inches 
than you can, 


Look for the BLUE BOX and the name DECKER, HOPATCONG, stamped on the wings 


Fifty-cents—cash or money order 


ey Se Ans B. Decker, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


ee 


WEEDLESS “COAXERS” ‘orwios"” 


We claim that the weedless “‘Coaxer”’ will catch more bass than any other bait on earth, and we stand ready to prove 
it at any time. To catch bass you must fish in the weeds where they feed, and the “Coaxer’’ is what you need to 
doit with, Its glistening white body and brilliant blood-red wings and tail are irresistible to any bass, pickerelor muskie, 

and it will go through any weeds that ever grew—get your 
money back if itdon’t. Get one and see for yourself. 


Try the Coaxer’s little brother for fly fishing 


THE GOAXER TROUT FLY 
Trout size, 6assorted, - - + $1.35 
. Bass size, Gassorted, = - = 165 
«a = Postage, 2 cents. 
Post- ; o Almostalive. Neverloses its shape or size. 
age 2c, : —_ me = Sataionee poeta h _ ~~ our 
, xer Ss its, xer Trout Flies, Trout Spoons, 
Posciece Stee ? Bee : Pickerel and Musky Baits, Non-Kinking Sinkers, Weed- 
Luminous (weediess), 7 less Hooks, Frog Tandems, Wire Leaders, ete, 


Ca ee eee aie ncitereds. Getone. W.J. JAMISON, Casting Specialties, 2751 Polk St., CHICAGO, ILE. 
























































WANTS, FOR SALE, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per 
insertion payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. Nothing 
less than 15 words accepted. No advertisement of any kind run in this department 
unless the names of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. 








ARMS. 


BARGAINS—REMINGTON Auto-Loading .35 

eal., $17.50; Winchester 30 U. S. Cal., $15.00; 
Winchester .22 Automatic, $12.00; Parker G. 
H. Grade, $45.00. I have several good Binocu- 
lars for sale. H. Shapiro, No. 250 Bowery, N 
¥.: Cety. 7-1t 








FOR SALE—ITHACA NO, 2 KRUPP Pigeon 

Gun with automatic ejector; 30-inch barrels: 
12 gauge; brand new. This is a big bargain. 
Don’t fail to investigate before you buy. E. M.. 
care Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 5-tf 





LOADED SHELLS—300,000  steel-lined, etc., 

smokeless shells, Closing out dirt cheap; 
only $1.50 hundred up. Write quick for list. 
Ammunition Company, River Forest, Ill, 6-tf 





WILL EXCHANGE—New Marlin Rifle, Model 

94, .25-20 cal. for Winchester Model 1892. 
Carbine, cal, .25-20. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Ancel Ard, St. Francisville, La. 7-2t 





KRAG CARBINE, perfect condition, box 
cartridges, $12.50. F. Shaw, 717 So. 5th, 
Ironton, Ohio, 7-1t 








NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf 

hounds, deer and cat hounds, English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds. On re- 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 5tf 





AT STUD—IRISH WATER SPANIEL Pat 

Poore E., 112659. Fee $20. Sire Champion 
Erin’s Doctor Terry 104141, dam, Merry 
Maiden 87577. Irish water spaniels and Ches- 
apeake Bays for sale. Edward Edmunds, 1143 
Randolph St., St. Paul, Minn. 6-31 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Second to none in 
breeding. Just the right age for next sea- 
son’s hunting. At excursion rates while they 
last. W. C. Bowers, Route No, 2, Boise, Ida. 
6-2t 











WANTED—Everyone to see the new Book, 

ALL ABOUT AIREDALES; it contains ev- 
erything you wish to know. Price, $1.00. A- 
A-A Publishing Co., Box 211, Seattle. 7-2t 








FOR SALE—Pair of half-breed Airedale and 

Fox Hounds, eight months old, best mute 
trailers known; $7.50 each. M. T.. Carlton, 
1904 Santa Fe, Pueblo, Colo. 7-1t 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





DOMESTIC MINK FARMING — Something 

new, LOOK IT UP—It’s as practical as rais- 
ing sheep, hogs or cattle, and will pay MUCH 
better. A SURE crop regardless of weather 
conditions, The domestic furnishes better fur 
than the wild caught, for it can be taken at 
its best. Write me for prices on fancy young 
stock for breeding purposes. A, S. WHITE. 
Pine River, Cass Co., Minn. 7-1t 





CHINA PHEASANT EGGS—Expressage pre- 

paid, $3 dozen. Easier raised than chick- 
ens. “Pheasant Farming,” illustrated, tells 
how. Price 25c. Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 4-4t 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH RINGNECK Pheasant 
Eggs, $2 per setting of thirteen, or $12.50 
per hundred. W. Rector, Marshfield, Wis. 5-3t 





FOR SALE—Two female pup coyotes; prices 
reasonable. Inquire of J. E. Clark, Bridger, 
Wyo. 7-1t 





DOGS. 





AIREDALE TERRIERS of the best breeding 

on earth. Ali of the famous Simonds Aire- 
dales are now handled at these kennels, mak- 
ing it one of the largest and strongest ken-. 
nels of this breed. The home of the world’s 
most famous Airedales, including Champion 
Cc. Ballochmyle and Champion The Gamecock. 
Stud fee to these two dogs, $25 each. Write 
for prices and free booklet. Pikes Peak (for- 
merly Ivywild) Kennels, Box 444, Colorado 
City, Colo. 2-6t 





FOR SALE—AIREDALE puppies; whelped 
April 14th, Eligible to registration. Dam 
thoroughly trained on bear. Males, $15.00; 
females, $10.00. J. C. Mayes, Clancy, Mont 
7-3t 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS—Choice 
pups from finest pedigreed stock, Litter en- 
rolled. Dr. G. D. Shaver, Tacoma, Wash, 5-3t 








CHESAPEAKE BAYS—Bred on the duck 
grounds; eligible; pups and trained dogs, 
Frank Melvin, Carnero, Colo. 6-2t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 

Best bear and big game dogs, the greatest 
mantrailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. 
Kennedy, Fredonia, Kans. 7-6t 





FOR SALE—A choice Airedale bitch bitch in 

whelp. Young, sound coat, good feet and 
legs, small ears. Pedigreed. Price $25. Dr. J. 
M. Young, Pueblo, Colo. 7-1t 











FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers, 
send stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 5-3t 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Brown Water 

Spaniel puppies, very intelligent, natural 
retrievers, best of hunters. F. M. Fangboner, 
Rochester, Michigan. 7-1t 





TRAINED COON, FOX, WOLF and rabbit 

hounds; squirrel dogs; experienced; relia- 
ble; guaranteed. D. Hopkins, Mammoth 
Spring, Ark. 7-5t 





WILL TRAIN YOUR DOG for the fall season, 

following the lines of “The Amateur Train- 
er.” Address Geo. C. Shumaker, Box 637, Ala- 
mosa, Colo, 6-2t 








BARZOI KENNELS—C. F. Hoeckel, proprie- 

tor, Denver, Colorado. Breeder of Russian 
and Irish Wolf Hounds, Airedale and Bull 
Terriers. 7-tf 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—English Setter 

pups. Best anywhere. Registration guar- 
anteed. T. W. Richardson, Box 1026, La Jun- 
ta, Colo. 7-1t 





PACK RECORD—70 COYOTES in 24 months, 

For Russian Wolf Hounds, puppy stock, ad- 
dress Elliott Ranch, Wolfcreek, Elbert Co., 
Colo. 10-12t 





FOR HIGH GRADE, black saddled Airedale 
bitches, bred to “The Rook of Ashborne,” 
and pups, write, Gething, Stevens Point, bs 
~1t 





FOR SALE—CHESAPEAKE BAY retrievers. 
John H. Weimer, Box 178, Colorado ate 


Colo, 6-3t 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and older 

dogs of the best champion breeding, 
and dead game. W.C. Frazier, Nampa, ieee. 
7-1 





BOSTON TERRIER—Country 
oughbreds, Highest quality. 
Granite City Kennels, Westerly, R. I. 


raised thor- 
Lowest prices. 
7-1t 








GUIDES. 


HUNTERS LOCATED ON THE BEST HUNT- 

ING and fishing ground in California. $1.00 
per day horse hire; $2.00 per day for guide 
or packer. Guide and dogs for bear hunting 
at reasonable rates. Write for prices. E. W. 
Goe, Hunter and Guide, Hyampon, Trinity Co., 
Calif. 7-1t 


LION HUNTING—I am prepared during the 

winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bobcat hunting country in Colo- 
rado. I have a splendid pack of dogs now, 
insuring good sport to any who may come 
Steve Elkins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 














OLD COINS. 


$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 quarters, 

$20 for a half dollar. We pay a cash premi- 
um on hundreds of coins. Keep all money dat- 
ed before 1880 and send 10c at once for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Kook, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. C. F. Clarke & Co.., 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 27, LeRoy. N. Y. 5-6t 











RANCHES AND RESORTS. 





LOST LAKE CAMP—I will have my Lost 

Lake Camp open for the accommodation of 
guests July first. This camp is in the best 
hunting and fishing section of N. W. Colo- 
rado, a camp where you can enjoy Outdoor 
Life to the fullest extent. Albert Whitney, 
Phippsburg, Routt county, Colorado. 7-3t 


SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 

wam,” fifty miles from Cody, Wyo. Good 
fishing. Pack trips to the heart of the Rock- 
ies and to Yellowstone Park. Guide for big 
game in season. Mountain sheep hunting a 
specialty. Terms reasonable. Address, I. C. 
Spencer, Cody, Wyo 6-3t 


TYPICAL WESTERN RANCH LIFE—I. X. L. 
Ranch in the Big Horn Mountains. Every 
facility for comfort combined with pictur- 








esque life. Fishing, hunting, riding, camp- 
ing, etc. Saddle horses. Booklet. Ed Tem- 
ple, Manager. Dayton, Wyoming. 4-5t 








FOR SALE—AIREDALE Terrier Puppies; 

sire and dam good big game hunters. Prices 
the lowest. Breeding the highest. Only a 
few left. H. M. Leighton, Kirby, Ore. 7-1t 


ELLIOTT RANCH—One hour’s run from Den- 
‘ ver. Ideal place to rest, recreate and re- 
cuperate, Patronized the past five years by 
tourists from North, East and South. Write 
for folder. C. J. Elliott, Strasburg, Colo. 6-4t 


WISCONSIN RANCH AND OUTING CLUB— 

Now forming, combines pleasure and prof- 
it. Finely located for both, on the Manito- 
wish Waters. Address Dr. EB. R. Perkins, 
Pres., Capital House, Madison, Wis. 6-2t 











WANTED—Summer boarders in private fam- 

ily in the Jackson Hole country. Good fish- 
ing and hunting in season. For full particu- 
lars write. Mrs. Rosa Brown, Jackson, Wy- 
oming. 6-2t 


TAXIDERMY. 











FOR SALE—FOR YOUR LODGE or home, 
mounted Elk, Caribou, Deer and other game 














heads, Large sets of horns on shields or un- 
mounted, Bear and other rugs. Buffalo horns. 
Elk tusks, Only one grade of mounting sold, 
viz: “Dixon Quality.” Largest stock of horns 
and heads in Canada to choose yours from at 
lowest prices, duty free. You will profit by 
dealing with me. Write Edwin Dixon, Onta- 





rio’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Onta- 
rio, Canada, 7-1t 
BEAUTIFUL 5-POINT ELK HEAD: main 


beams, each 34 in, long; spread, 34 in.; uni- 
form and well mounted; killed in Colorado: 
$60 cash. Also wonderful freak doe deer head 
with horn about 12 inches long on one side 
of head (see cut and description in the curi- 
osity page of Outdoor Life for March); $40 
cash, Both heads can be seen at A. T. Al- 
len’s Taxidermy Shop, 1750 California St., 
Denver. Write W. H. Person, clo L. C. Smith 
Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., or 
Outdoor Life, for further particulars. 3-tf 


MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, White and Black 
Tail Deer. Guaranteed moth-proof, Any- 
where on approval. Specialty of mounting 
large and small game heads, Fur rugs; game 
panels; tanning. Write me your needs. F. S. 
Brower, 1236 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6-6t 








TAXIDERMIST AND TANNING BUSINESS— 

For Sale. Well advertised, established 12 
years; doing fine business, lots of work, good 
town, big game close. For particulars ad- 
dress “Taxidermist,” Outdoor Life, Denver, 
Colorado, 5-3t 





FOR SALE—TWO MOUNTED MOOSE heads, 

48 and 52 inches spread of horns, heavy, 
well formed palms, long bell. Write for full 
description. Will ship anywhere by express on 
approval, duty free; very reasonable price. 
Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 7-1t 





TAXIDERMY, FUR TANNING, Mothproof and 

Dyeing instructions. Glass eyes. Fine mount- 
ed game heads furnished; cheapest on Pacific 
Coast. F. B. Finley, Portland, Ore. 5-3t 


TAXIDERMIST G. A. STEPPAN, 150 Harri- 
son St., Seattle, Wash. Our work has world 
reputation; 32 years’ experience. 4-6t 








FOR SALE—Two deer heads and one ante- 
lope, mounted: $45.00 takes the three. W. 











C. Casto, Bridger, Wyo. 7-1t 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—ALMOST BLACK, silver tipped 





glacier bear. hide, probably only one of its 


kind in existence; fur very heavy, without 
blemish; handsomely mounted with head, 
$250. Light colored glacier hide, mounted, 
$125. Some prime specimens Alaska brown 


bear measuring up to ten feet. Furs of all 


kinds. Write for prices. Hunting launches, 
parties outfitted and guides furnished. 
Charles Goldstein, general merchandise, Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—SPECIAL GRADE REMINGTON 
Autoloading Rifle, .32 cal., good as new, 
sling strap attached, several white bead Ly- 


man sights, Sheard Gold sight, Lyman leaf 
and peep sights, Silver’s recoil pad, Marble 
rifle rope, nine clips, elegant eight pocket 


woven, adjustable beit, sole leather case, out- 
fit cost $52, $30 buys it. 8S. J. Luchsinger, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, Deer 
and other game heads; all sizes, with long 
neck scalps, correctly handled to mount up 





satisfactorily. Scalps to fit the heads you 
now have. All duty free. Very reasonable 
prices. What are your wishes? I can please 


you. Edwin Dixon, 


Dealer in Game Heads, 
Unionville, Ontario. 7 


7-it 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 


of Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 
lynx and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 


lion hunting in the spring with a well-trained 
pack of dogs. Finest trout and salmon fish- 
ing in summer, Write for particulars to M. 
P. Dunham, Ovando, Montana. Reference, 
Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS—Entirely 

hand made after the old method that made 
the bamboo famous. No machinery used, con- 
sequently the fibre of the wood is uninjured 
and the rod lasts a lifetime. Action, dura- 
bility and accuracy warranted. Tournament 
rods a specialty. Free catalog. George Mor- 
gan, 512 So, Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 5-3t 








WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses 

and other animals done from photographs; 
also water color paintings of American and 
British game birds, wild fowl, etc. Prices ex- 
tremely reasonable. Address, Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, 
England, 12-tf 





CLUBBING CFFERS—Send us your order for 

magazines for the coming year. We cin 
furnish any magazine desired at lowest club 
rates. Complete catalog of clubbing offers 
sent free on request. Outdoor Life Pub. Co.. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





GET MARRIE Matrimonial paper, con- 

taining advertisements marriageable people 
from all sections of the United States, Can- 
ada, rich, poor, young, old, Protestants, Cath- 
olics, mailed sealed free. A. Gunnels, Toledo, 
Ohio, 6-3t 








DOCTOR—I have a lot of duplicate books and 
instruments that I want to swap for shoot- 


ing irons, cameras, fishing tackle, or most 
any old thing. Will you accommodate me? 
Dr. Chat Stuart Moody, Sandpoint, Idaho, itf 





best and only 
For the 


ETOPUNK is the latest, 
cure ‘for mosquito troubles. 


MOSKE 
sure 





home or camp; no bad odor, no humbug; 
guarantee in every box, 25c; five, one dollar. 
Moskeetopunk Co., Pekin, Ill. 7-3t 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c. 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida. tf 





ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of 





6 of my best elk photographs, on postcards, 
in colors, that I will send to anyone, post- 
paid, for 17 cents. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 
HOW TO THROW THE DIAMOND HITCH— 

Clearly illustrated and described. Printed 
on heavy enameled paper. Postpaid, 25c. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 





Best qrade cedar canoe for * 20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a enmos, 
canoes ar and co 


CO., 100 Bellevue Ave., 








Castle Dome Cut Plug 


THE BEST SMOKE FOR THE Pii 
in America. Made from Old Virginia + at PP 
Tobacco. Money retunded ifit bites or burns 
the tongue. Sent prepaid postage 
BSc Pound. e Sample 10c¢. 
f JASPER L. “ROWE, 
4 RICHMOND, VA 
Estab. 1880 Ref: Broad st. Bank 








A DOCTOR IN YOUR POCKET 


Guard ycurself against the ills inci- 
dent to out-door life by getting the 
Sportsman’s Medicine Case 


containing 6 selected remedies in tablet 
form. Money back if not satisfied. 


$2.50 Prepaid to Any Address 
Dr. Daigneau’s Dispensary 


110 St, Paul St. AUSTIN, MINN. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE 





(JUST FITS YOUR POCKET) 











Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. 8S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 














Le ee ae ee ee 
WHOLESALE 


oe 


Agents’ Price One 
; AMERICAN 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 


We give 80 Days’ Free Trial and Prepay the Freight. Write 
for our introducing offeft and catalog and say whether you 
want Motorcycle or Bicycle. Do it now. 

/ AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE CO., 407 American Bidg., CHICAGO 





















Webster 2 Stevens 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negatives 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 

Enlarge from your own negatives 
Doanything photographic that you want done 


485 Arcace Bidg.. SEATTLE, WASH. 








Would you like a successful bear hunt this 
spring, a month or two on a ranch, pack 
trip into the mountains, or hunt for elk 
and sheep? Address 


T. W. AMES, - - Ishawooa, Wyo. 
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2 BEAUTY POSES 25c 


Decorate Your “Den” With “Art Gems” 


Exquisite portrayals of female loveliness. 8 bewitchin: 
poses 25e. 6 for 50c. One 6%x8}¢ photo h tree wi 
every order for six. Our Dollar Special:—Two 6}4x8% 
hotographs, 6 cabinet size fond veh e small photos, all for $1. 
fo rep tions of pai + 4 trash. Our 
picts are real photog Teer Scat not pleased, 


ART PHOTO CO., 19070.L., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FREE 


our Pew 
ca talogue- 


Our new General cat- 
alog is ready for distri- 
bution. Itcontains many 
new goods that add to the 
science of living out-o’- 
doors, and unless you have 
once before had our catalog, 
it will tell you of camp com- 
forts you have never believed 
could exist. 

As you thumb its pages, it 
will suggest articles that will 
help you “go light”’, articles 
that will add to comfort about 
camp, tents that for a mere 
trifle over what you have paid 
before will make a rainy day in 
camp something to be looked for- 
ward to instead of dreaded, and 
so on, to the end of the book. 
For instance, you may not know 
that a canoe tent with sewed-in floor cloth can be pegged down in a storm, 
dry clothes and blankets, from a waterproof duffle bag brought out, and 
you can shed your wet clothes, crawl in and cook a fine supper upon an 
inexpensive alcohol stove, ro!l up on your dry floor with no dampness to 
make you even feel chilly or sticky,'and have a beautiful night’s rest while 
the storm pounds down outside. 

If you will send right now for this catalog, which describes correct outfits in detail, 
you will find new pleasure in articipation of the undreamed-of comforts you can provide 
for your next trip. 

There is nothing like the A. & F. Co. catalog printed—it is better than any out-o’-door 
book ever published. We have customers by the score who wouldn’t give up their catalog 
for “love or money” if they couldn’t get another. 

It is a book that represents years of work in devising special camp equipment, edit- 
ing down to facts and gaining camp outfit experience—it is a book fully competent 
to represent A. & I’. Co. world-wide reputation and goods—honestly, you will miss 
something if you don’t get possession of this book and you will miss 
much more if you fail to profit by the suggestions it offers. 

Remember, we send anything we sell, anywhere, and guarantee you will 
be satisfied, or money back. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. &7s4,Sts« 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Send for speci il 
Fishing Tackle and Dog Catalogs 


if interested 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. If registration is desired, 10 cents extra on each 











volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado 





ANGLING. Our Feathered Game (Huntington), a hand- 
, i book for sportsmen 
American Food and Game Fishes . Our Big Game (Huntington). illustrated 
Angling, The Modern Angler (Otter). cocnes) ete Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
ane rs torenad ies cae REEF eae b- (Roosevelt) . 
Angiers secret, ine (unas. acer Pistol and Revolver (Himmelwright) 
Artific ial F lies and How to Make The m ae : -09 Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). 
fait Angling for Common Fishes (lL. Hhead).. 2.2) Ranch Life in the Hunting Trail (Roosevelt). . 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others (Henshall)....- 2.3: Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 6th ed. 
Big Game at Sea (Chas. F. Holder)... ,- (Duty from England extra.) 
Big Game Fishes of the U, § (Holder)...... 2.15 Rifle Range Construction (Ewing) tee 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)........... 1.6: Shooting on Upland Marsh and Stream (Lef- 
Dictionary of Flies .. see -« fingwell) 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed : Still Hunter, ‘The S. Van Dyke 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McC ‘ Sport and Travel in the Northland. of Canada 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (C amp) (Hanburg) 
modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt “Water 3 Sporting Rifle (W inans).. 
, Mather) cov tes : “ss hace Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Salmon and Trout (Dean Sage, o Me e The Deer Family (Roosevelt _and others) 
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DIN > pland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke) 2 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. f bas, ad Family (Sanford, Bishop and Van 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) vie dime Dyke) 2 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) f Wild Fowl and Waders (Dwight Huntington) 
Camp Life in the Woods (Gibson) , Wild Fowl! Shooting (Leffingwell 
Camp and Trail (Stewart Edw. White)....... 1.28 Wild Fowlers (Bradford) 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).......... 1. Wilderness Hunter (Roosevelt)... 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)............. + With Flashlight and Rifle (C. G. Schillings) . 
eng and Camp Cooking = call PEE With Rifle in Five Continents (Niedileck) 
Jeadfalls and Snares (Harding) : aso 
Fox Trapping (Harding) ee Fr PR KENNEL. 
Fur Farming (Harding) . Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.......... 1. Bloodhound. The (Roger Williams) 
Land Cruising and Prospecting. . cee : Boston Terrier, The—All About It( Axtell). 
Log Cabins and Cottages; How to Build and Breeders and Exhibitors of Dogs Guide Book 
Furnish Them 1. and Directory .. 
Mink Trapping (Harding).. ae 6 Haberlein’s Force Collar. 
Science of Trapping (Kreps). : Horse and Hound 3d ed. [Sawer Williams) 
Steel Traps (Harding).... . Kennel Diseases (Ashmont). 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner) 1.25 Kennel Secrets (Ashmont, 
Trailing and Camping in Alaska (Powell).... 2 Pocket Kennel Record. full le ath 
Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck) ; Spaniel and Its Training (Mercer) 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp)... sie bea 25 Training of the Hound 
Wolf and C ovate Tre pping (Harding)........ .68 The Cocker Spaniel 
Woodcraft (‘‘Nessmuk”) ; : The Fox Terrier and All About : 
ae Eas < 4 " The Dog Book. complete in 1 vol. (Jas. Watson) 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. Shepherd Dog. Training, etc. (Wickersham).. 


African Game Trails (Roosevelt). ow 4 bo NATURAL HISTORY. 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) .. i 3. American Animals (Stone and Cram) 
rice sig Game ing toosevelt anc meric f € s 
er oe ae eee , 5 wre SF tet do Feetory Nf ad saepnrtil 
erics lie Gk » s (Grinnell). 2.5 rt o axidermy owley 
pe ; i ame ‘in Its Haunts (Gri See Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)....... . 6.4 the Rockies, illus, in colors (Reed) . 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) .. 2 Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East ‘of the 
Art of Shooting (Lancaster, popular ed.)..... 25 Rockies, illus, in colors (Reed) + - 
Art of Wins Shooting (Leffing well) Conan "e Reed), ‘serail American Sirds (Chap- 
sie Game of a ‘ oa ec 3.26 a £ e 
Bullet’s ight boon bowder to Target, The Guide to Taxidermy (Ree d) 
4 em gt se eary and 
ein the ‘ y es oO < ment (Tegetmeier 
om the Canadian Rocki (Horna . Tanning Skins (Briggs). . 
Camps in the Rockies (Baillie Groman).... 2 Taxidermy and Zoological “Collecting | CW. 
Experts on Guns and Gunning... ; : : Hornaday) 
“jeld, Cover and Trap Shooting ( sogardus).. 25 " 7 7 
Good Hunting (Theo. Roosevelt) : i MISCELLANEOUS. 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (A. W. Money A. B. Cc. of the Motorcycle (W. E. Jeckmaén). . 
and others) iia. ga 2.15 Arizona Nights (Stewart Edw. White 
Gun and Its Development (Greener) , Automobile Driving Seif Taught (Russell). 
Gunsmith’s Manual, a practical xylde to « Aytomobile Troubles and How to Remedy 
branches of the trade, illustrat: “ws ; 1 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) BF Backwoods Surgery 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen eee Moody, M.D.) 
Hints on Revolver Shooting (Winans). bade 3oat Building and Sailing, Practical 
Hitting vs. Missing (Hammond). , Camera Shots at Rig Game (Wallihan) 
How I Became a Crack Shot (Farrow). a ~ Flying Machines: Construction and Operation. 
Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness ; Gas Engine Troubles and Installation 
Hespeth Prichard) .. ee, Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 
Hunting in British East Africa (Madeira).... 5. (Russell) 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (Roosevelt)... f Photography 
Hunting Bie Game (W. 8S. Thomas) (Brownell) R 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies.... rhs Rand-McNally Pocket Atlas of | the: World. 
Modern Rifle Shooting (Dr. Hudson). sf Song of the Wolf (Frank Mave 
Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat (Whitney. Wild Life on _the_ Rockies tiuos Mills) 
Grinnell and Wister) 2.15 Wonders of the Yellowstone 
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“Meet Your Game 
More than Half-Way 

Reduce the distance you must lead that ite 
goose or elt ive clay target. Sh 
Sieel | ined Shot Shell ; y U kn 
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must be under press 
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proper pressure to 
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must be under the 
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them shoot alike. 

In Remington-L MC Steel 
do vou find these demands met 
uniform shot speed, 


moisture-proot 
Get Remington-UMC An 
unitorm, hard-shooting Steel Lined She 
Meet Your Game More than Half-Way 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGI 
299 Broadway New Yorl 
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IST PRIGES RANGE FROM $20.00 TO $90.00 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


P. O. BOX 132 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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RIFLES 
HAVE NO EQUAL! 
































